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CHAPTER I. 
THREE ACES. 


CROSS the street a man 

moved swiftly in the shadow 

of the house fronts, keeping 

close to the line of their ab- 

rupt stairways. He walked sound- 

lessly, with an effect of stealth in gait 

and carriage. Lyman Dexter, standing 

at the corner for a final word of gos- 

sip with his friend, Otto Duncan, of 

the homicide bureau, interrupted his 

speech to watch the skulking figure, 

his eye attracted by the very effort 

which the man was making to avoid 
attention. He chuckled softly. 

“There’s another of Foote’s friends, 

Duncan. Foote’s house is next to the 


corner. Bet you anything you like that 


shy person’s bound there. Thought so! 
Got his own latchkey, too.” 

Duncan watched the process with a 
frown. “I’d like to get the goods on 
that man Foote. If it was in my de- 
partment = 

“Cheer up. If it’s any comfort to 
you, I’d say that Hubert Foote would 
be within the scope of the homicide 
bureau a whole lot sooner than any 
other well-known man in town. There’s 
a gentleman who’s fairly bidding for a 
murderer, Duncan. If you and your 
excellent but flat-footed friends at head- 
quarters took any interest in prevent- 
ing crime you couldn’t begin on a bet- 
ter case than the prospective killing of 
Hubert Foote. He’s on my list, any- 
way. I’ve been looking him up.” 

Duncan laughed in turn. Dexter’s 
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hobby of preventing crime rather than 
punishing it was an old topic of debate 
between them, and the list of which 
he spoke—that sinister collection of 
names of men who, in Dexter’s opin- 
ion, would die by violence—centered 
their endless argument. Now and 
again, when the headlines blared one of 
those names, Duncan shrugged and as- 
cribed it to coincidence. Sometimes, 
when months had passed without a 
change in it, he would tease his friend 
by asking him whether he was letting 
his victims linger along for considera- 
tions of good nature or mere laziness. 
But there were moments when even 
Duncan took Lyman Dexter seriously. 

“Laugh away,” said Dexter. “You 
haven’t investigated Foote. I have.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. We have quite 
a dab of information on file down at 
the office. But he’s not running much 
more risk than any other professional 
gambler who——” 

“There! Wrong at the beginning! 
Foote’s not a professional. He doesn’t 
play for money at all. Ever been to 
one of his sessions ?” 

“Yes. I was there the night he 
skinned the commissioner out of his 
roll and let McKenna and his squad 
break in and find us both sitting at the 
table!” Duncan grinned at the memory. 
“The commissioner took it hard.” 

“And you don’t see any difference 
between Foote and any other gambler ?” 

“Well, he’s more of a swell, of course, 
than most of them. I'll admit that. Be- 
longs to two or three decent clubs, and 
comes of a fair family. But he runs 
a gambling joint all the same.” 

Dexter meditated. “I’ve a good mind 
to—— Come on over with me, Dun- 
can. You really ought to be in on this. 
It’s in your line of business, Let’s go 
up and watch this game. Sit in a 
while, if you like. I want to see who 
that cautious person was, anyway.” 

“How’d you get me in there? The 
lookout would bar me on sight.” 
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Dexter produced a flat key. “There 
isn’t any lookout. I tell you Foote 
doesn’t run a gambling house in your 
sense of the word. He’s playing for 
the fun of it—his kind of fun. And 
the only password you need to get you 
in there is a key. He gives ’em to a 
good many people he doesn’t know very 
well. I’ve had this ever since I met 
him the first time. If you'll come you'll 
see something interesting, or I miss my 
guess. The way that chap sneaked 
in Come on. It'll do you good.” 

Duncan yielded. “All right. But I 
have only about a hundred dollars with 
me.” 

“That’s more than I have, then, It 
won’t matter to Foote. They play only 
freeze out, you know. And fifty might 
last all evening, with a bit of luck. The 
game’s absolutely square. That’s the 
queer part of it.” 

They entered a formal-looking hall- 
way and mounted a short flight of 
steps to the main floor of the house. 
Here a suave, pallid manservant met 
them without curiosity and relieved 
them of hats and overcoats. He spoke 
as if they had been expected guests. 

“Mr. Foote’s in the cardroom,” he 
said. “You go up another flight——” 

“I know.” Dexter nodded impa- 
tiently and led the way upstairs. Here 
partitions had been removed, making 
one wide room of the entire front sec- 
tion of the floor; a pleasantly spacious 
place where a group of men sat at a 
bare, round table, deep in their game. 
The two newcomers paused uncertainly 
while a hand was played, listening to 
crisp, staccato bets, watching the final 
tant crisis, the quick sweeping motion 
with which the heaps of counters was 
drawn to the side of the winner. 

That gentleman glanced up, his fin- 
gers busy with the chips. “Hello, Dex- 
ter. Glad you dropped in. Four’s a 
poor game. And your friend’s as wel- 
come Why, it’s Inspector Dun- 
can! <A special greeting for the dear 
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police! Sit in, gentlemen. How many 
chips? We're not playing strictly ac- 
cording to rules, so any stake goes. 
I’m banking, as usual, on the usual 
terms. You can buy only once, you 
know.” 

“Fifty apiece,” said Dexter. “We 
can’t stay long.” 

“You won't, at that speed. But fifty 
it is.” He slid them each a short stack 
of flexible rubber disks. “Ten fives. 
You know us all? Mr. Pethick, Major 
Dempsey, Signor Montevalle, Mr. Ly- 
man Dexter, who does nothing beauti- 
fully, and Inspector Duncan, of the 
central office. Friendship now ceases 
again. It’s your deal, Pethick.” 

Dexter watched the young fellow dis- 
tribute the cards, his interest in his 
own hand subordinated to his observa- 
tion of the restless fingers, the nar- 
rowed, uneasy eyes. Pethick, he 
guessed, was the man who ‘had entered 
while they watched, and he was playing 
clearly under some strong preoccupa- 
tion. He misdealt, and Major Demp- 
sey, on his left, flipped out a fresh deal 
from another pack. 

By Foote’s rule there was no ante, 
and only jack pots were played, so that 
aman might sit for an entire evening 
without hazarding a penny, if he chose. 
Dexter adopted the policy. He had no 
desire to win any man’s money, and 
still less to lose his own. He saw that 
Duncan -had followed his lead, except 
for one wary five-dollar bet after two 
or three hands had been played. 

It was obvious at once that the game 
was a duel between Hubert Foote and 
young Pethick. The others hardly 
counted. Every hand found these two 
opposing each other, and three out of 
every four found Foote sweeping in 
the chips, while Pethick lighted ciga- 
rette after cigarette and forgot them as 
fast as they were lighted. 

Dexter watched him with a dawning 
dislike. There was about him a cer- 


tain ratlike furtiveness which repelled 


the natural sympathy for the loser. He 
watched Foote out of sidling eyes, and 
he moved his chips with a touch of re- 
gret at every raise. When he won he 
fairly snatched at the pot. 

His stack dwindled steadily. At last, 
aiter a swift exchange of raises, he 
fingered his remaining chips, his hand 
shaking so that Dexter plainly could 
see its trembling. 

“And twenty,” he said with a croak- 
ing, throaty sound. “That cleans me, 
Foote, so it’s a show-down.” 

“A show-down it is,” said the host. 
“Wait a minute. This is what I play 
for, gentlemen—the last chip in the 
stack. I like these tight minutes. Ex- 
cuse me. I always have to be comfor- 
table when I take a man’s last cent.” 

He had been playing in his dress shirt, 
without coat or waistcoat. Now he 
tugged at his tie and unbuttoned his 
collar, settling his ample throat com- 
fortably between its freed ends. 

“There, that’s better. Now, let’s see. 
You said twenty more, for a show- 
down. The question is, will I get your 
twenty, or are you going to get mine. 
I'll have to think that over. You look 
like a winner. H’m.” 

Dexter glanced significantly at Dun- 
can and led his eye to Pethick’s face. 
It was pathetic, in spite of its repellent 
quality. The man was desperately in- 
tent. Dexter repressed a grin as he 
saw the flash of hope in the covert eyes. 
Foote would read that rightly, he 
knew. Foote played faces better than 
he played cards. He would reason that 
if Pethick held a high hand he would 
hope to have his final wager covered, 
instead of hoping—as he plainly did— 
that Foote would drop his cards with- 
out meeting that last twenty-dollar raise. 

Foote’s hand stroked his round, pink 
cheek. He shook his head slowly. 

“I can’t make up my mind. [Excuse 
me, gentlemen, but I never could think 
clearly with this fool wig heating up my 
scalp. There!” He tugged sharply at 
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the gray hair above his forehead and 
grimaced as the flat wig came free of the 
skin, revealing a shining  tonsure. 
“That’s better. Now let’s see. Shall I 
break you, Pethick, or shall I let you 
get by with it till later?” 

Pethick tried to smile, but his lips 
were livid, and his fingers drummed 
unsteadily on the bare wood. Foote 
leaned forward. “I’m going to break 
you, Pethick. Three aces. And they’re 
good!” 

Young Pethick nodded and dropped 
his cards, without facing them. ‘Too 
good for me,” he said with an effort. 
“That’s my finish for to-night, gentle- 
men.” 

He rose, as if with an effort, and 
moved toward the stairs. Foote fin- 
gered the chips, leaning back in his dis- 
array, his face deeply flushed, his eyes 
half shut, a study in satisfaction. He 
made no effort to draw in the chips un- 
til the distant sound of the street door 
signaled Pethick’s departure. Then, 
with a curious deliberation, he chose one 
of the chips and scribbled on it with a 
silver pencil. He opened a drawer in 
the table and deposited the disk in it; 
afterward he locked it carefully and 
pocketed the key. 

“There,” he announced with a sigh of 
contentment, “that’s the last of Charlie 
Pethick. That was the last bet he'll 
make for a long, long time, or I’m a 
rank bad judge of faces.” He sighed 
again, then went on: “That’s worth 
while. It’s no fun to win money from 
anybody. But when a fellow’s betting 
something better than money on the turn 
of a card, it’s a regular game. Suppose 
we cash in, gentlemen? I’ve had my 
excitement for to-night.” 

He redeemed their chips, counting and 
paying with the skill of a professional 
croupier. He yawned openly as he fin- 
ished. 

“Come again, all of you. Always 
glad to have my friends drop in. And 
remember that I’d rather see you with 
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your last hundred in your pocket than 
with an easy million you can afford 
to lose. This game’s only interesting 
when it gets down to eventualities. 
Good night, gentlemen. Much obliged.” 

They went out together, and the 
suave servant closed the door after 
them. Dempsey, a lean, taciturn fellow, 
voiced a common sentiment as_ they 
reached the street. 

“T didn’t like Pethick enough to hurt, 
but I wish he’d won. Did you chaps 
understand what Foote was getting at, 
in that last speech? I thought ' 

“He meant that he enjoyed the game 
best when the other fellow was going 
broke if he lost. I’ve heard him say 
that same thing before. He doesn’t 
need or want the money, but he loves 
the tension. He always takes off his 
collar when he thinks there’s a big crisis 
in the wind. I think he’s seen me for 
the last time.” Dexter spoke quietly. 

He and Duncan moved away to- 
gether. When they reached the corner 
the inspector spoke. 

“Well, is that all?” 

“Wasn't it enough? Didn’t you see 
Pethick’s face when he went out?” 

“Of course. He was hard hit. But 
that’s the luck of the game. All gam- 
blers clean a man every now and then.” 

“Yes. But most gamblers don’t make 
a festival of a winning. They don’t 
send a loser away feeling that they 
enjoyed breaking him more than they 
enjoyed winning money. That’s what 
Foote. does. And that’s why he takes 
so much pains to get fellows up there 
who haven’t a lot to lose. Notice how 
welcome we were? He knows we’re 
poor men—men who’d go broke soon 
if we took to playing his game regu- 
larly. Take the others—Dempsey, for 
instance. Know who he is?” 

“Heard of him, I guess. 
isn’t he?” 

“Yes, attorney for two estates. Trust 
funds in his hands. That’s why Foote 
wants him. He knows that if Demp- 
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sey lost his own money he’d be pretty 
sure to dip into somebody else’s. And 
that’s pure joy for Hubert Foote, play- 


‘ing his money against another man’s 


money, honor, and liberty—life, maybe. 
He as good as told you so, up there to- 
night.” 

“Rats! That’s more of your fancy 
guesswork, Dexter. I saw a common 
gambler skinning the usual line of suck- 
ers, and that’s all. Good night. I 
must——” 

“Wait. I'll go on record for you, 
Otto. One of these days you're going 
to be working on the Foote case. And 
when you do you'll be looking up young 
Charlie Pethick, for one, and Signor 
Montevalle, for another, and our friend 
Dempsey, too. And you'll investigate 
a chap named Loring, and Olney Gray, 
and maybe John Lawrence. And you'll 
have to hear a rank amateur named 
Lyman Dexter say: ‘I told you so.’ 
Hubert Foote’s just about as near to 
being accessory before the fact to his 
own murder as any man could be.” 

s Dream on,” said Duncan, chuckling. 
“Good night.” 

He swung to the step of a passing 
bus, and Dexter, tapping the flagstone 
with his stick, filled his lungs deep.. It 
was a fine, keen night, too bracing for 
bed just yet. He took a brisk turn 
around a square or two, his mind re- 
turning to the scene he had just left. 
He prolonged his walk, passing Foote’s 
door at irregular intervals. The house 
was dark, except for a low light in the 
hall. At length he told himself angrily 
that he was making an ass of himself, 
that there was no reason to suppose 
that anybody would try to kill Hubert 
Foote to-night. 

“Duncan’s right,” he thought. “I’m 
letting my fool imagination run away 
with my sense. Pethick won’t——” 

He stepped quickly by a projecting 
corner. The man who darted past him 
was either Charlie Pethick or his double. 
And he did not want to be seen, either. 


Further, just he had drawn Dexter’s 
notice on their earlier encounter by the 
very caution of his gait, so he attracted 
it again now. 

Dexter trailed him warily, but Pethick 
was too alert. He vanished while Dex- 
ter waited a moment before turning a 
corner in pursuit. Dexter shrugged. 
They were nowhere near Foote’s house. 
He was letting his fancy run riot. Bet- 
ter go home and sleep, as Duncan had 
advised. All this was sheer nonsense. 

He turned homeward, but he chose 
a course which led him again past 
Foote’s door. The house was still dark 
and the street deserted. A fine snow 
had begun to fall; tiny icy pellets stung 
his cheek. His impatience with his 
folly quickened. He set out briskly for 
his apartment, his head bent against the 
slanting snow. In this fashion he 
passed several other late pedestrians 
without noticing their faces. 

Afterward he remembered only that 
one of these chance encounters had dif- 
fered from the rest. 


CHAPTER II. 
FOOTE’S LAST CHIP. 


HE angry stutter of the telephone 
bell woke Lyman Dexter in the 
diluted light of an overcast dawn. He 
struggled laboriously back to conscious- 
ness as he reached for the instrument 
on the stand beside his bed. Duncan’s 
voice came over the wire, touched with 
an unwonted excitement, 

“Just got word from the Municipal 
Hospital, Dexter. Guess who's up 
there, after an attempt at suicide?” 

Dexter’s mind cleared instantly. 
“Young Pethick, I suppose. Why ee 

“Right the first time. I guess he’s 
been tapping the till right along to feed 
your friend Foote, and last night was 
his finish, just as he said.” 





Ped 


Dexter 


“Ts he going to cash in! 
slipped out of bed as he spoke. 
Duncan chuckled. “Not right away,” 
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he said. “He'll live long enough to 
serve his time up at Stillburn, if my 
guess is correct. A born incompetent, 
I'd say. Bound to fail at everything 
he tackles. On its face it’s a case of 
embezzlement. He’s a cashier down- 
town, you know, and it’s hardly likely 
they paid him enough to allow him to 
play poker with Foote on his salary.” 

Dexter agreed ; then went on: “Much 
obliged for telling me. I’m keeping a 
pretty full record on Foote these days. 
It'll come in handy when your office 
is investigating his case. Sooner or 
later he’s going to pick out a fellow 
who won’t try the suicide way out of 
his troubles. You'll see.” 

Duncan laughed again, and the rt- 
ceiver clicked as he hung up. Dexter 
dressed deliberately and, after his 
breakfast, rode out to the hospital 
where a young interne winked at the 
rules and took him into the room in 
which Charlie Pethick lay. A guard 
was at the door, and Dexter scowled at 
the precaution. That was one reason 
why the police failed so often, he 
thought. They did so many useless 
things, had so many silly laws to en- 
force, that there was neither enough 
time nor enough men to perform the 
graver duties laid upon them. Here 
was an able-bodied officer wasted on the 
fool’s job of guarding a wounded man 
accused of nothing more important than 
an attempt on his own life, while all 
through the city dangerous rascals 
roamed at large, free to undertake what- 
ever crime seemed good to them! As 
if any law could prevent suicide! When 
a man has lost his fear of death he is 
hardly apt to be impressed by the 
chance of a prison sentence. And when 
the prison sentence cannot be passed 
upon him until, as he thinks, he is al- 
ready beyond the reach of living men 
and their vengeance, the absurdity be- 
comes even more ludicrous. 

Pethic was conscious, and not in a 
critical condition. The moment he saw 
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Dexter he broke into angry speech. 
“Well, they've got me now, but I’ve 
learned something, anyway. I must 
have been crazy to go gunning for my- 


-self. The man who needs killing is 


Foote. You heard him talk last night. 
You know that he only wanted to break 
me—that he didn’t care a hoot for the 
money. Well, I went back there after- 
ward and begged him to give me a 
chance. I made a clean breast of it, 
Dexter; told him I’d been hitting the 
boss’ cash for the money he’d been 
winning from me. I knew I'd be 
spotted to-day if I couldn’t put some of 
it back. And the skunk just laughed 
at me and said he’d known it all along; 
that the only fun he got out of cards 
was playing with fools like me, fools 
who were betting their lives against his 
money, he put it. Oh, I ought to have 
drilled him right then, instead of tak- 
ing a shot at my own bean! And when 
I’m through with this mess I’m in, 
I'll attend to Mr. Foote. You can tell 
him so from me when you see him. Will 
you? Tell him that he’ll live just as long 
as they’ve got Charlie Pethick locked 
up, and he'll die awfully quick when 
Charlie Pethick gets loose. I want him 
to know it now, so he'll be thinking 
about it while I serve my time. You'll 
tell him, won’t you?” 

Dexter tried to calm him. “Don’t 
talk that sort of rot, Pethick. It’ll make 
things go harder with you. Keep your 
mouth shut and try to get a useful 
lesson out of this miserable business. 
Foote’s really done you a favor, if you 
look at it right. He’s taught you that 
you can’t afford to meddle with other 
people’s money is 

“Oh, cut out the preaching! I want 
Hubert Foote to know that when I’m 
out again he’s going to finish quicker 
and harder than I did last night. Tell 
him, won’t you?” 

Dexter prolonged the argument for 
a short while, but he saw that the fellow 
was in no condition to hear reason, and 














so took his leave. Downtown at 
Pethick’s late scene of employment he 
learned that the young cashier had been 
found to be several thousand dollars 
short in his accounts, and that the bond- 
ing company intended to press the prose- 
cution vigorously. 

When he had returned to his rooms 
Dexter was depressed at the incident. 
He thought it over carefully as he added 
a few lines to his notes on Hubert 
Foote. After all, it might be just as 
well to give Foote the message Pethick 
had sent him. The threat might serve 
to restrain him a little when the next 
victim presented himself. He tele- 
phoned to Foote’s house. 

Foote laughed merrily at the mes- 
sage. “I thought the kid would do some 
fool trick like that,” he said. “I could 
see it in his eye last night. Well, I 
guess he won’t do me much damage for 
the next three or four years, anyway. 
Much obliged, though, for warning me. 
I'll see to him when he gets out.” 

Dexter followed the case through its 
routine course and saw Pethick several 
times betore he was taken to begin his 
sentence at Stillburn. The young fel- 
low was more bitter than before. 

“T can wait,” he said evenly. “T’ll 
get out some time, and when I do I’m 
going to fix things so that no other 
fool kid can walk into the trap that 
caught me, no matter what it costs. 
You tell Foote he’s got a couple of 
years to live, if he’s lucky.” 

Dexter shook his head. He had no 
idea that Pethick ever would carry out 
his threats. Men who talked about kill- 
ing other men hardly ever did it, ac- 
cording to Dexter’s observation. There 
were exceptions, to be sure, but Charlie 
Pethick did not impress him as apt to 
be one of these. Presently he permitted 
his interest in the matter to subside in 
favor of more immediate concerns, but 
it remained in the back of his mind, and 
he continued to keep a fairly careful 
watch on Foote as the months passed. 
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They were busy months for even an 
amateur criminologist. Dexter found 
plenty to occupy him. The newspapers, 
of course, yapped fretfully at the po- 
lice for not suppressing the wave of 
crime which seemed to sweep over the 
community that winter. They published 
significant lists and statistics, contrast- 
ing the number of grave crimes with 
the paltry record of arrests and the in- 
finitesimal percentage of convictions. 
They hinted frankly at corruption, at a 
secret alliance between the fox and the 
hounds. 

To Dexter the affair was infinitely 
more ominous than to any of these edi- 
torial critics. He knew that the po- 
lice were doing a bit better than their 
best, that there was no more corruption 
in the organization than must be found 
in any other group of men, that the 
steady and alarming increase in unpun- 
ished crime grew out of a deeper cause 
than negligence on the part of the law’s 
officers. 

He and Duncan often discussed it. 
They agreed on it, more or less. 

“The whole trouble roots in the sys- 
tem itself,” said Duncan. “Our crim- 
inal law and its enforcing mechanism 
are designed for a small community of 
three hundred years ago. They’d work 
well enough under those conditions— 
homogeneous population, using the 
same language, reacting to the same in- 
fluences in pretty much the same way 
—and with the average citizen natu- 
rally and instinctively law-abiding, any- 
way. But they fall down hard in this 
composite population we have here—a 
hundred nationalities, all holding on to 
their separate institutions and ideas, us- 
ing different languages, and a big per- 
centage of them only looking for a 
chance to cut a throat or pick a pocket. 
That’s the bottom of it, Dexter. The 
old machine does its best, but it isn’t 
up to the job.” 

“T think so, too. Every one of these 
successful and unpunished crimes just 
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advertises the beauty of crime as a busi- 
ness. Something’s got to be done, but 
I’m blest if I see what it is.” 

Duncan wagged his head. ‘There’s 
one thing you don’t want to forget, and 
that’s old Judge Lynch. When all other 
judges fail he takes off his coat and 
climbs back on the job. The big mass 
of people, everywhere, are honest, and 
they want to be protected against the 
few who aren’t. When their laws and 
their police can’t do it for them, they’ll 
stand it a while, and then they’ll do it 
themselves. They won't be nice about 
it, and they’ll make mistakes, but they’re 
mighty apt to get results, too.” 

Dexter laughed at the suggestion. 
“We're past all that, Duncan. You'll 
have to find something better.” 

But the idea persisted, as the succes- 
sion of crimes lengthened. No day 
passed without its murders; few of 
these were punished or seemed likely to 
be. And lesser crimes multiplied even 
faster. Old institutions fell apart under 
Dexter’s observant eyes. The system 
by which banks had exchanged their 
cash and securities for years suddenly 
revealed itself as almost ludicrously 
unsafe, so that mere boys seemed able 
to decamp with plunder running into 
hundreds of thousands. And more 
stupid rascals plucked up heart at such 
examples; there were holdups at busy 
corners, and in hotel lobbies and corri- 
dors, where no such crime had been 
attempted in the memory of man. 

Dexter, as a student of criminology, 
found it all absorbingly interesting, in 
spite of its sinister import. He re- 
gretted the narrow limits of his trusted 
income which barely provided him with 
the funds he needed for a modest bach- 
elor existence. With plenty of money 
he could have studied the situation so 
much more adequately; could have col- 
lected and correlated records, and classi- 
fied and cross-indexed, to his heart’s 
content. It seemed to him that the so- 





lution of the menacing riddle must lie 
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in such work as his; that the police, 
driven and harried to the wits’ ends, 
never would solve the situation. And 
yet, as he pondered, he admitted that 
he saw no remedy. Conditions seemed 
to grow worse with every succeeding 
day, till men went armed to their busi- 
ness as they had gone in the old fron- 
tier epoch, and banks built machine-gun 
emplacements in their lobby walls, and 
security companies raised their premi- 
ums on bonds to figures which once 
would havg been prohibitive. 

In such a period a man like Hubert 
Foote became insignificant, interesting 
as he was from the psychological point 
of view. Dexter had little time to spare 
for him, and he thought of the gambler 
only when some incident brought him 
again to mind. Duncan sometimes re- 
curred to the topic, for the sake of 
prodding his friend with a bit of good- 
natured raillery. 

“T notice Foote’s still alive,” he 
would say. “Haven’t you got around 
to him yet?” 

And Dexter would grin and repeat 
his declaration that a man who played 
Foote’s game eventually would furnish 
a job for the homicide bureau. He 
saw an occasional item of gossip con- 
cerning the man and his comrades. He 
knew that Major Dempsey continued 
to play at Foote’s house; he knew that 
Montevalle had ceased to indulge in 
that amusement after losing all he had. 
And there were others who jousted 
against luck in Foote’s big cardroom, 
and with no great success, either, if 
accounts were to be credited. But the 
affair receded steadily in Dexter’s mind, 
as matter of greater importance occu- 
pied him. He was seriously engaged 
in an attempt to devise some new mech- 
anism which would enforce a few laws 
adequately, instead of attempting to en- 
force a thousand and securing respect 
for none. 

Thus the news came as a shock and 
surprise, when Duncan telephoned him. 
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Prepared as he had been for this very 
announcement, it found him utterly off- 
guard. 

“Well, you win, Dexter. I’m just 
starting over to Foote’s place this min- 
ute. Meet me there, if you like. His 
valet says he’s dead—shot. Just got 
word.” And the receiver clicked into 
place. 

Dexter had finished his breakfast and 
the morning papers. He had been think- 
ing about Foote, because there was an 
item that concerned him indirectly in 
one of the inner pages, a few lines of 
text which announced the escape of a 
prisoner from Stillburn penitentiary, 
and gave his name as Charles Pethick. 

The news fitted so perfectly with the 
intelligence that Hubert Foote had been 
shot that Dexter’s first impulse was to 
assume that Pethick had done it. As 
he hurried across town toward Foote’s 
house, however, he compelled himself 
to abandon the idea. It would not do 
to approach a case like this with a pre- 
conceived conviction. He needed an 
open mind, and it was characteristic of 
the man that he had attained it by the 
time he met Otto Duncan in the card- 
room where Hubert Foote had been 
killed. 

The gambler sat in a deep leather 
chair facing the front windows, and 
his position was so lifelike that for a 
moment Dexter had a fleeting impres- 
sion that it was all some elaborate prac- 
tical joke on Duncan’s part. It seemed 
impossible that the man in the chair 
was not alive. 

Foote wore a dressing gown of heav- 
ily quilted silk, above which Dexter saw 
his stiff collar and carefully tied white 
tie. Below it were his black pumps and 
a glimpse of silk sock. The gray toupee 
was in place, and the whole appearance 
of the body was that of a man who had 
fallen asleep in his favorite chair and 
his normal costume. 

“A clean shot through the heart,” said 
Duncan as Dexter paused beside him. 
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“Hardly know he’d been hit, would 
you?” 

Dexter shook his head. 
you found out? Any hint 

Duncan interrupted with a_ shrug. 
“Hint? Hardly call it that. Young 
Pethick broke out of Stillburn yester- 
day afternoon. I guess that’s all we 
need to know about that side of it. I 
haven’t had a chance to ask any ques- 
tions yet. But we'll start now. Get 
that valet up here, Jim.” He gave the 
order to a man in plain clothes, who 
had stood at the stair when Dexter 
came up. A moment later the same 
suave servant whom Dexter remem- 
bered stood before them, as much at his 
ease as ever. 

The facts were drawn from him read- 
ily by Duncan’s sharp interrogation. He 
had helped Foote to bed as usual after 
the usual evening card game. The 
guests had left, the valet thought, about 
one o’clock, and Foote must have been 
in bed by two, at the latest. 

‘What about the locks? Do you bar 
the door downstairs?” 

“No, sir. Mr. Foote depended on 
the latch, in spite of the way he had of 
distributing keys to his friends. He 
liked to have them drop in when they 
pleased, and he sometimes got up and 
played after retiring, when somebody 
came in late. He was always ready to 
play, as you know, sir.” 

“You mean that anybody with one of 
those keys could walk in here at any 
hour of the night and rouse Foote out 
of bed to throw cold hands with him?” 

“Yes, sir.” The valet pointed to the 
door in the rear wall. “Mr. Foote’s own 
rooms are beyond—a bed chamber, bath, 
and dressing room. There is no en- 
trance except through that door, and he 
had taken some pains with the locks 
on the other side. If you will examine 
them you will see that they are fairly 
strong. He kept his valuables in his 
dressing-room wall safe, and there was 
very little in the rest of the house to 


“What have 
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interest a thief. We often spoke of it, 
sir. It was my contention that the street 
door should be chain-latched at night, 
but Mr. Foote would never hear of 
at.” 





Duncan led the way into the dressing 
room, where the valet revealed the door 
of the wall safe hidden behind a framed 
etching on the inner wal!. The room 
was simply furnished, almost bare, Dex- 
ter thought, and the bedroom and bath 
were purely utilitarian in their hospital- 
like furnishing and decoration. 

The bed had been stept in, obviously. 
The covers had been thrown back, and 
the pillow still showed a depression. 
Duncan glanced at this. 

“He'd been in bed, sure enough,” he 
said. ‘You didn’t hear anybody come 
in, I suppose?” 

“No, sir. I went to bed at once, my- 
self. I must have been asleep soon 
after two.” 

"If anybody had come in while you 
were awake, though, you’d have heard 
it, wouldn’t you?” 

“I’m afraid not, sir. I sleep at the 
back, on the upper floor, and I’d not 
be apt to hear anything down here.” 

“H’m. Some time between two and 
four or five, then. He’s been dead sev- 
eral hours, by my guess. That’s near 
enough, anyway, as long as we know 
who did it.” 

The valet showed his first sign of in- 
terest. “You have the murderer, sir?” 

“Not yet. But it comes to the same 
thing.” Duncan’s tone forbade further 
inquiry. 

Lyman Dexter held his tongue while 
the officers followed their routine pro- 
cedure. He listened to the superfluous 
wisdom of the coroner and his physi- 
cian; he stood out of the way while 
the grim formalities were complied 
with. But when he and Duncan were 
alone again he ventured a mild remark. 

“You're satisfied that Pethick did it, 
I suppose ?” 

“Open and shut,” said Duncan; then 
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he qualified: “That is, on the face of 
the thing. It may turn out that it was 
somebody else, but the odds seem to be 
on Pethick right now.” 

“There are quite a few others who 
might have as much motive,” said Dex- 
ter slowly. “I’ve been keeping tabs on 
this fellow, you know, and he was a 
wonder at making enemies. If you'd 
care for a suggestion I’d say that your 
trouble here is going to be in deciding 
on a candidate. There are a lot of them 
—Loring, for instance. Foote picked 
him clean of his wife’s money. And 
there’s Dempsey, too, who’s been los- 
ing rather too much lately, and Monte- 
valle, who’s been talking rather rashly, 
which inclines me to leave him out of 
it. And that’s only a few of the lot. 
Don’t be too sure of Pethick just yet, 
Otto.” 

Duncan looked up, impressed by some 
quality in his friend’s tone. 

“T suppose you have one of those 
cocksure inspirations of yours, as 
usual,” he said testily. ‘Well, go on. 
Who did it, if it wasn’t Pethick?” 

“T don’t know who did it,” said Dex- 
ter slowly. “But I know who didn’t 
—and Pethick’s one of those. You 
ought to know it, too. You would, if 
you could learn to use your mind for 
reasoning instead of adding up figuyes 
and weighing weights. It’s as plain as 
print.” 

“Well, let’s have it. What’s your 
grand idea this time? I'll listen.” 

Dexter shook his head. “If you'd 
behaved nicely about it I’d have told 
you,” he said. “But as long as you’re 
going to give me the laugh, anyway, you 
can have the pleasure of finding out for 
yourself. And I'll have the answer a 
long, long time before you get it, Otto. 
Politeness pays, even to your friends.” 

Duncan chuckled. ‘“A good cover- 
up,” he admitted. “You pretty nearly 
made me think you knew something, 
that time. Go back and consult the stars 
about it. Maybe they'll dope out the an- 
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swer before I get it, but I’d bet the other 
way if I weren’t ashamed to take your 
money.” 

Lyman Dexter went back to his rooms, 
enjoying the sensation of inside knowl- 
edge. The obvious deduction from the 
circumstances of Hubert Foote’s death 
had completely escaped Duncan—as 
completely as it had been apparent to 
Dexter. 

He did not know at whose hand Hu- 
bert Foote had died. But he knew be- 
yond any reasonable doubt that it was 
a woman who had killed him. 


CHAPTER III. 
FOR THE COMMITTEF. 


T was a habit of Dexter when he 
faced a particular and difficult bit 
of work to give his brain a preliminary 
holiday as complete as possible. He 
had found that his mind attacked a fresh 
task more vigorously after a_ brief 
plunge into frivolous fun. And the 
method was the more effective, no 
doubt, because he had no taste of such 
diversions, ordinarily. 

The case of Hubert Foote promised 
to be difficult, not by reason of any 
lack of clews to the assassin, but be- 
cause there were so many. Any one 
of a dozen men, who had suffered from 
Foote, might have killed him, at first 
guess. He had given latchkeys to all 
sorts of people, running his house as 
if it were a club, admitting his acquaint- 
ances at all hours, and, when he had 
won a man’s last penny and with it his 
reputation and his liberty, the key still 
remained in the man’s possession. 

“You never can tell when they’ll dig 
up another stake,” Foote once had ex- 
plained. “And most of ’em will come 
back with it the minute they get it. 
It’s good fun playing against-’em when 
they’re in that mood, too.” 

Well, as Otto Duncan was finding to 
his disgust, there was an amazing lot of 
people who could come into Hubert 
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Foote’s house whenever they chose, and 
among them a considerable number who 
had excellent reason to hate their host. 
He informed Dexter, after the case had 
dragged through several days of news- 
paper notoriety, that Foote had enemies 
enough to start a second-class continen- 
tal war, and that not many of them were 
able to prove any respectable alibi. 

“Pethick probably did it,” he added, 
“but there’s no certainty of even that. 
Foote’s been doing a big business lately. 
Remember that drawer in the table? 
Well, we found it half full of chips, 
each with a name scribbled on it, and a 
date. He’s been plundering somebody 
almost every night, and the least we 
can do is to run down every case as 
far as we can. I have eight men on the 
case as it is, and I’m short-handed at 
the best of it. And there have been, 
as you know, at least ten other killings 
which ought to have first call on the 
office. If the newspapers would lay off 
this one I’d let it slide. Foote wasn’t 
any great loss to the community.” 

‘Just the same you've got to clean 
up this Foote job, Otto. That’s the 
power of advertising.” 

“Don’t I know it?’ Duncan scowled. 
“Of course it must have been Pethick, 
and that helps us some. It’s easier to 
explain that we’re looking for a known 
suspect than to admit that we don’t 
know whom to suspect.” 

“Catching Pethick won’t do you any 
good. He had no hand in it. I can 
tell you that, now.” 

Duncan surveyed his friend intently. 
“How do you know?” 

“I’m not going to tell you that just 
yet. But you could know it for your- 
self if you’d kept your eyes open. As 
it is, I’m going to do a little practical 
work on my own account. If I get 
the answer I may tell you about it. 
And I may not. It all depends on cir- 
cumstances.” 

Duncan left him, still skeptical and 
yet half convinced. And Lyman Dex- 
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ter, with the formal evening dress he 
reserved for these rare holidays, treated 
himself to a cheerful dinner at his fa- 
vorite chop house, sat through the 
frothiest, funniest musical comedy in 
town, and sought, afterward, the very 
popular resort operated by his old ac- 
quaintance, Anastasios Petropopoulos, 
whose Athenian surname had been con- 
venietly Americanized to Carleton. 

Here, to the clink and clatter of ta- 
bleware, the pulsating beat of brass- 
throated syncopations, the scurry of 
waiters, he did his best to forget all 
about Hubert Foote, and to remember 
only that Lyman Dexter was alive, well 
fed, and moderately amused. He had 
barely begun his study of the card when 
a hand touched his sleeve, and Petro- 
popoulos himself greeted him with a 
resplendent display of false teeth, that 
feature of which the Hellene was art- 
lessly proud. 

“The rest of Petropopoulos,” he 
would explain in his fluent, battered 
English, “she grow like she is. Teeth, 
no. Petropopoulos buy them.” 

To-night he spoke French, which is 
used much better than English. 

“The amiable Monsieur Dexter! It 
is too long that one does not see you. 
And a thousand shames that you sit 
alone. One digests badly, so. Good 
food demands good company.” 

“You ought to know,” said Dexter, 
amused. 

“And, veritably, I do know,” said Pe- 


tropopoulos, with another porcelain 
gleam. “Come, I prescribe for you. 


You shall sup where I shall place you 
—for the sake of digestion. No? It is 
agreed ?” 

Dexter shrugged, grinning. This was 
exactly what he wanted—to forget his 
problem as completely as possible, for 
to-night. Anastasios Petropopoulos 


probably would introduce him to some 
harmlessly unconventional supper party 
where he would be amused, at least. 
self-important, 


The little 
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Greek surveyed his premises with the 
air of a caliph choosing a gift from 
an overflowing treasure house, for the 
guest he delighted to honor. 

“The party from the Morning Gam- 
bols? But, no. They are too usual 
for you, my friend. There is also the 
affair of Madame Hogan, but again 
no. They are too new, these animals of 
profiteers. Come! I have it. You shall 
be a third, and spoil company, for 
malice. It will amuse you well. This 
way, ecef you please.” 

He spoke the last words in English 
and strutted away, while Dexter fol- 
lowed, his curiosity aroused in spite of 
himself. A third party, to spoil com- 
pany? He knew that Petropopoulos 
had his own way of attaining his ends. 
There might be an adventure at the 
last of this affair. He glanced from 
side to side as he sidled between the 
close-set tables, trying to select the vic- 
tims of his projected intrusion. He 
was taken by surprise when Petropo- 
poulos' stopped with a bow and flourish 
at a table in an alcove at the far end 
of the big room, where a man and a 
woman looked up at him in obvious as- 
tonishment. Dexter recognized the 
man, although they had never met. 

Still speaking in  grandiloquent 
French, Petropopoulos delivered an 
‘ration to the general effect that Mon- 
sieur Conway should know Monsieur 
Dexter, not casually, but well, and that 
Monsieur Dexter’s acquaintance would 
remain incomplete, lacking that of Mon- 
sieur Conway. As for mademoiselle, 
surely she would not find it in her heart 
to censure him if he sought in behalf of 
his good friend the inestimable pleas- 
sure of her society. And they all knew 
that he, Petropopoulos, was an original, 
who snapped his fingers at conventions. 
He waved his fat, pudgy hands in a 
sort of benediction over the final flour- 
ish and drew back a chair for Dexter 
with the air of a monarch presenting 
a decoration. 
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Dexter laughed as he took the seat. 
Petropopoulos had a well-earned repu- 
tation for eccentric impudence, but this 
surpassed anything in Dexter’s experi- 
ence with him. To foist a total stran- 
ger on a party of two, without even 
the shadow of a pretext, was almost 
classic in its effrontery. 

“T don’t know what it all means,” 

he said, addressing Conway, “but An- 
astasios probably does. You'll acquit 
me of any complicity, won’t you? And 
if it’s nothing but another specimen of 
Anastasios’ brass, please say so, and I'll 
go.” 
“Don’t. The fat little scoundrel 
must have a sixth sense. We were 
talking about you, and I was wondering 
whether you’d come and join us if I 
sent word to you. I’ve been intending 
to look you up for several days.” 

Dexter’s smile faded. He was here 
to forget his work, and he guessed that 
it was about to be intruded on the con- 
versation. He caught the girl’s eye and 
fancied, for a moment, that it reflected 
something of his own reluctance. 

“I’m complimented, of course,” he 
said, “but why ?” 

“It’s rather hard to express,” said 
Conway. “Miss Rowell won’t mind if 
we talk shop. She’s almost as much in- 
terested as I am, I think.” He bowed 
in her direction with a touch of formal 
courtesy which pleased Dexter and dis- 
armed a little of his disapproval of 
the whole affair. 

“T have been thinking, Mr. Dexter, 
that it is a pity that a man of your talent 
should not be more valuable to the com- 
munity. You should have some sort of 
official backing. As things stand you 
are handicapped.” 

Dexter shook his head. “No. It’s 
rather the other way. I couldn’t work 
as part of an organization. I need 


freedom. And I do what I do simply 
because it suits me to do it, not because 
anybody tells me to and pays me for 
I’ve had to refuse offers to join 


it. 
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the organization often. I won’t be 
bound by police discipline or handi- 
capped by the restrictions which the law 
puts on them.” 

Conway nodded. “Just so. I guessed 
as much. But what I had in mind was 
a way of giving you more latitude than 
you have now and at the same time a 
considerably increased chance of suc- 
cess. Would you care to hear more 
about that sort of plan?” 

Dexter was interested. His private 
means, yielding only a moderate living, 
confined his efforts in criminology 
rather narrowly. He knew, of course, 
that Conway was rich and, in a sense, 
powerful. It was quite possible that the 
idea he mentioned might be advanta- 
geous to Lyman Dexter and his chosen 
work. 

“I'd be glad to hear about it,” he 
said, “if you’re sure it won’t bore Miss 


Rowell.” He glanced at the girl. She 
shook her head without speaking. He 
saw that she was sincere in this. She 


also wanted to hear what Conway had 
to say. 

“It’s very plain,” said Conway, lean- 
ing his elbows on the cloth, “that our 
police system is inadequate to present 
conditions. It simply doesn’t work any 
more. And every time it falls down 
there is less respect for life and prop- 
erty and law on the part of a large 
percentage of our population. We're 
in danger of slipping back into the state 
of a lawless community. And, with 
some of my friends and associates who 
feel as I do, and who have rather more 
to lose than others, I have been trying 
to find the remedy. I think that I have 
found it.” 

“Go on, please.” 
his talk with Otto Duncan on this very 
topic. His imagination snatched at the 
suggestion. When law failed men found 
a substitute somehow. And the sub- 
stitute which such men as Peter Con- 
way would find, would be at least worth 
considering. 


Dexter remembereds 


Me 
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“The trouble, of course, lies in a com- 


plexity of laws. The reason we don’t 
enforce any very well is simply that 
we have too many. Legislation has 
gone mad for fifty years. The statute 
books are loaded down with laws which 
can’t possibly be enforced, laws which 
the general public doesn’t even know 
exist, or for which it has no respect, 
because they are essentially foolish laws. 
The first thing, therefore, is to eliminate 
nonessentials, to get back to a simple, 
primitive code on which we can all 
agree, and which we can at least make 
some attempt to enforce. That, I think, 
is fairly self-evident.” 

“Quite,” said Dexter. 
lutely with you, so far.” 

“You would be, I thought. Suppose 
we go all the way and abolish every 
human statute—have no law left at all. 
That would be anarchy—savagery, if 
you like. So we'll begin with the most 
important law and adopt that. Moses 
didn’t put it first—we shall. Thou shalt 
not kill! Suppose we had no other law 
but that—suppose our police had noth- 
ing to do but punish murder. We'd 
come closer to punishing it—and pre- 
venting it—than we do, I think.” 

The idea was singularly enticing to 
Dexter. He had the average man’s 
warm impatience with the absurdities 
of legislatures, the multiplicity of laws 
which few men read, and no man 
heeded. Here, he thought, was a prac- 
tical step in the right direction—back 
to the simplicity of the decalogue, and 
going even beyond that code to the one 
outstanding statute of them all. 

“That’s sense!” he said heartily. 
“More ways than one, too. If you 
can’t stop murder you can’t begin to 
stop lesser crimes. The minute a com- 
munity loses its respect for human life 
it loses much more of its respect for 
human property and for all other hu- 
man rights. That’s the big trouble 
here. We've become used to seeing 


“T’m_ abso- 


murder go unpunished, and it’s easy to 
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guess that if the police can’t catch the 
murder they’ll be less apt to bother the 
thief. Your position’s absolutely 
sound, sir. Please go on.” 

“T thought it would appeal to you,” 
said Conway. His cold eye lighted 
perceptibly. ‘‘We’re agreed, then, we'll 
suppose, that there’s only one law, a law 
forbidding and punishing murder. Now 
how are we going to enforce it? The 
police can’t drop all the thousand and 
one other laws we’ve told them to en- 
force. We can’t expect them to dis- 
obey the laws they’re sworn to admin- 
ister. It follows that we'll have to 
sustain this one statute of ours unoffi- 
cially, by private means. And _ that 
brings me to a question. What, in your 
opinion, is the most effective system of 
justice which history records? I mean, 
which system of those you have heard 
about, works best under the least fa- 
vorable conditions ?” 

Dexter thought hard. The form of 
the question puzzled him. He thought 
of all the criminology and penology he 
had studied, considering the ancient 
systems as well as the modern ones. 
Conway, smiling thinly, tried to prompt 
him. 

“Think. What’s the least favorable 
condition for a law to work under?” 

Dexter shook his head. “I suppose 
that would be a state of affairs in 
which nobody had any idea of law— 
in which every man was a law for him- 
selfi—primitive, original conditions, 
let’s say.” 

“Yes, not bad. That would be about 
as unfavorable a condition as anything 
I can imagine. And yet it produced 
and demonstrated a simple system of 
justice which worked to perfection in 
the face of those very handicaps. Do 
you see it now?” 

Dexter slapped the table gently. 
“Why, of course! The vigilance com- 
mittee plan, in the old wild West days! 
You're right! It did work, and under 
the worst possible circumstances, too.” 

















“Exactly. And it is that plan which 
my friends and I are endeavoring to 


apply to our present situation.” Con- 
way paused, and his jaws closed 
firmly. ‘I mean, in short, that private 


citizens must do extra legally what their 
legal system conspicuously fails to do. 
And I believe that it is the one method 
which will bring us back to a decent and 
effective fear of the law. It’s not re- 
spect we want of the criminal; we want 
him to be afraid, afraid clear to the 
bottom of his crooked soul, so that he’ll 
dream and shudder over the very 
thought of what crime can mean to him. 
We can’t make him love the law, but 
we can make him fear it, and we’re 
soing to, Dexter. And you're going to 
help us.” 

Dexter had warmed to the scheme 
from the first, because his mind had 
worked along the same lines often; he 
came to his decision instantly. “I am,” 
he agreed. “You can count me in on it 
now, for all that’s in me. This is some- 
thing worthwhile—a big job, worth do- 


ing and worth doing right. Go on, 
please.” 
“There’s not much to say. We've 


worked it out fairly well, but it’s sim- 
ple, like everything else which is ef- 
fective. We have a committee, self- 
constituted, and consisting of a num- 
ber of men of wealth and public spirit. 
[ happen to be its chairman, simply 
because I organized it. For effective- 
ness and safety, no member of the com- 
mittee knows any other member except 
myself. I report individually to each 
of them, and receive, from each, his 
pro rata of what funds we require. I 
administer the committee’s decisions, 
which are reached by individual confer- 
ences between me and each of the other 
members. In this unreliable 
member can possibly betray any one ex- 


Way no 


cept myself. It is efficient and safe. 
That justifies it.” 
“It’s practical, sir. I like it much 


better thanan attempt to work in groups. 
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A big job is one man’s job, every time. 
How do I fit in?” 

“Very easily, if you will join us. We 
want you to attend to certain specific 
investigations, to secure for us the 
evidence which will justify us in taking 
action against a specific criminal. | 
realize that a man like you would not 
enjoy taking orders, and this would 
be minimized. There are plenty of 
cases crying out for investigation right 
now. Among these you could choose 
almost at will. But I should like to 
have you consider one especially. It 
seems to me that if we can find the 
man who killed Hubert Foote the ef- 
fect would be extraordinarily impres- 
sive on the public. The committee 
would like to make its first appearance 
in a way which would be as striking 
as possible, and this case, with its ex- 
ceptional features, has an advertising 
value missing in many of the others.” 

“I’m working on it now,” said Dex- 


ter. “It couldn’t suit me better.” 
“Good! That’s settled. Now, as to 
details. Money is the main thing. We 


can supply that in unlimited quantity, 
and we expect you to use it as efil- 
ciently as you can. You will draw on 
me for what sums you need, merely ac- 
companying your requisition with a 
memorandum of the purposes to which 
the cash is to be devoted. There is no 
formality, no red tape, no delay. We 
either trust a man or we do not. We 
trust you, or you would not have been 
taken so far into our confidence as 
this.” 

“Money helps, sometimes,” said Dex- 
ter. “It may help here. But I’m not 
altogether enlightened as yet. Suppose 
I run down this murderer. What hap- 
pens °” 

Conway’s lips tightened. “You report 
to me. I report to my fellow mem- 
bers. Beyond that we do not know 
exactly what we shall do. The com- 
mittee, you see, is still in its formula- 
tive state, and this is one big point that 
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has yet to be decided. If the commit- 
tee agrees on the man’s guilt we may 
deal with him ourselves, we may turn 
him over to the police. But in any case 
you know nothing about it. You will 
realize the superior safety of such a 
method. You know only that you se- 
cured the evidence sufficient to convict. 
Nobody but myself knows that you did 
it. On the other hand, the instrument 
of the committee’s justice knows what 
he is to do, and no more. All move- 
ments of this description must take 
every precaution against possible be- 
trayal.” 

“That’s reasonable enough,” 
mented Dexter. 

“The criminal has learned not to be 
afraid of the uniform,” Conway went 
on. “He is still afraid of the enemy 
who moves by night, who strikes at him 
as he strikes, from the dark. Do you 
take the full force of the plan now ?” 

Dexter nodded. “It’s big,” he re- 
peated. “You're right. Secret police 
are far more of a deterrent than a uni- 
formed body everywhere. This will 
have something of the same effect.” 

“Exactly.” Conway bowed. “We 
have several big advantages over the 
organized police. We are interested at 
present only in one type of crime—the 
taking of human life. Later we may 
include others of the lesser offenses, 
but at present they simply do not exist, 
so far as we are concerned. Second, 
we work in the dark, so that the crim- 
inal cannot anticipate our movements 
or our attack. And, finally, we have 
free hands. With the additional advan- 
tage of practically unlimited funds, 
there is certainly some reason to expect 
success.” 

Dexter meditated. 





com- 


His eyes, lifted 


—from the cloth, encountered those of the 
girl. Their look puzzled him Through- 
out the conversation she had been silent, 
attentive, her face expressioniess. Now 
suddenly he felt her hostility. For some 
inexplicable reason she did not like him, 
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or approve of his joining the forces of 
the vigilance committee. His curiosity 
woke. What was her part in the un- 
dertaking? Why did this man, who 
spoke so frankly in her hearing, take 
such admirable precautions to prevent 
betrayal by his fellow committeemen ? 

“Miss Rowell is in sympathy with 
your movement, I suppose?” He asked 
the question bluntly. 

Conway smiled. “Miss Rowell is the 
center of it,” he said. “I hardly think 
I could manage it without her help. 
I cannot give all my time to it, and 
she replaces me in everything except the 
most important features of the task. In 
the main you will deal with her, report- 
ing to me only when you have reached 
a definite conclusion to a specific un- 
dertaking.” 

“Then I am to consider myself re- 
tained to find out who killed Foote, 
and, when I have found out, I am to 
report to you. Meanwhile I am to 
draw on you, through Miss Rowell, for 
what funds I may need in the work. Is 
that correct?” 

“Perfectly. And I need hardly warn 
you that we consider ourselves: entitled 
to exclusive control of whatever infor- 
mation you secure. That is, for the 
present, you will not share your find- 
ings with the police, or with any one 
else.” 

Dexter nodded his agreement. He 
felt again that the girl disapproved of 
him, and the idea irritated him. She 
had no business to judge him in ad- 
vance, he thought. Time enough to con- 
demn him when he had failed. 

“I can make a partial report right 
now,” he announced impulsively. “I’ve 
found out one important thing that the 
police don’t know. Would you care to 
hear it?” 

“By all means.” 
ward with a touch of eagerness. 
the girl’s eyes seemed to lighten. 

“A woman did it,” said Dexter. 
“That’s positive. And it simplifies the 


Conway leaned for- 
Even 








job a lot, because Foote had practically 
nothing to do with the sex. He was 
a bad lot, as I look at it, but so far 
as I can find out he had that one good 
point. He never bothered any woman. 
The police are puzzled because there are 
so many men who might have killed 
him, so far as motive and opportunity 
are concerned. I’m spared that, at 
least. I know, that no man did it.” 

Conway’s eyes sparkled. “A woman, 
eh? That’s interesting ss 

“Tf true,” added the girl quietly. 
“Suppose we hear how Mr. Dexter 
knows that a woman did it.” 

Dexter felt that it was a direct chal- 
lenge. She had no faith in him. An 
impulse to justify himself came upper- 
most. 

“It may not seem so certain to you, 
when I tell you, as it seems to me. I'll 
admit that I work on intuition to a 
certain extent. But the main thing is 
that I knew Foote. I had a key to his 
door. I'd played there several times. 
\nd what I’ve seen satisfies me that 
he was shot by a woman, although it 
may seem utterly inadequate evidence 
to anybody who didn’t know him.” 

“Go on. Your piquing my curiosity 
too much with all this preface.” Con- 
way spoke quickly. “Let’s hear it.” 

“Well, we found Foote dressed rather 
queerly, to begin with. He had on a 
dressing gown, but he’d put on a dress 
hirt, under it, and a collar, and taken 
pains to tie his tie as carefully as if 
he’d been going out. He’d put on his 
socks and shoes, too. And, finally, he’d 
pasted his toupee back on his scalp. We 
that he did all this after he’d 
gone to bed. The valet’s testimony 
seems perfectly credible on that point. 
After having turned in, and probably 
after he’d fallen asleep, Hubert Foote 
was wakened by a late visitor, and got 
up and dressed—as I’ve described it— 
all over again. Does that mean any- 
thing to you?” 

“Is that all?” 





know 


Conway frowned. “I 
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should say you were straining your in- 
tuitions rather far if you deduce a 
woman as the murderer on the strength 


of it. Why, any man who wears a wig 
is necessarily rather vain; self-con- 
scious, anyway. No matter who his 


caller was, he’d take some pains with 
his appearance.” 

“That would apply to almost every 
case, I admit. But not to Foote. He 
was exceptionally unconcerned with his 
appearance. He never sat down to play 
cards without removing his coat and 
vest and turning back his cuffs. After 
he’d played a few hands he’d take off his 
collar and tie, and when the game tight- 
ened he’d invariably pull off the wig. 
So I feel pretty sure that he’d hardly 
have gone to much trouble in the way 
of redressing, unless his caller had been 
feminine.” 

Conway considered. 
sound,” he conceded. “Tt 
case just so much more interesting. Go 
on and find out who she was, if you 
can. Of course the committee doesn’t 
particularly want to punish women 
criminals, but in a case like this I think 
it’s advisable to proceed, It’s clear that 
Foote never injured women. If a 
woman killed him she must have done 
so for some flimsy motive—jealousy, 
perhaps. And that’s one sort of crime 
that we want to hit hard, and that the 
law simply winks at. Go ahead, Dex- 
tor,” 

Martha Rowell interrupted. “I think 
it’s a mistake,” she said. “We can’t 
afford to bother with the comparatively 
few women who go in for crime. And 
popular sympathy——”’ 

“Exactly! I want to smash that rot- 
ten distortion of gallantry which con- 
siders that a woman ought_not to be 
subject to the law. We've given them 
equality in everything else—superiority 
in a number of ways, for that matter. 
And there’s no conceivable reason any 
more in protecting them against the 
penalties which the law provides. Yes, 


“T think that’s 
makes the 
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I think this is all the more reason for 
going on with it, Dexter. Have you 
any hint as to the identity of the woman 
who——” 

“Not yet. I haven’t begun to work 
on it. But it ought not to be very dif- 
ficult, for the simple reason that Foote 
had so little to do with women.” 

“I’m against it,” repeated the girl. 
“If a woman did it she must have had 
a reason, and a woman’s reason for 
killing a man has to be a very good one. 
I think we ought to center our efforts 
on the important class of professional 
criminals.” 

“You’re wrong, Martha,” said Con- 
way firmly. “When a woman kills a 
man the crime is a bit more cowardly 
than when a man does it A woman 
knows that she’s practically safe. The 
victim won't try to kill her first; if she’s 
caught a jury won’t convict if it can 
help it, especially if she’s reasonably 
young and attractive. And even if she 
is convicted she can always count on 
clemency from the pardons board. Yes, 
I think this would be a first-class be- 
ginning. And besides, I'll own up. I’m 
curious. I want to know, for my own 
satisfaction, who she is and why she 
did it.” 

The girl shrugged but said nothing. 
Dexter sketched a pattern on the cloth 
with his finger. “I don’t know where 
to begin,” he confessed, “but I feel as 
if I might get a start at once.” He 
laughed. “It’s a queer thing, but it’s 
nearly always true that a woman who 
does a job like this leaves some evi- 
dence behind her. I suppose I’d be 
more impressive if I didn’t expose my 
method, but it will interest you, I think. 
Every time I’ve worked on a case where 
a woman was involved, as in this one, 
I’ve found something to give me my 
lead. Women always carry things in 
their hands; they have the habit of lug- 
ging about little articles which a man 
either doesn’t own or carries in a pocket, 
and under any strong emotional stress 
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they’re remarkably apt to leave some- 
thing of the sort behind them—a hand- 
kerchief, a glove, a pocketbook, a van- 
ity case; sometimes more easily identi- 
fied articles, like bits of jewelry or even 
card cases. It’s queer how invariably 
that sort of thing happens. I’m count- 
ing on it this time. We didn’t half 
search the rooms when we discovered 
the crime. I shall return there in the 
morning and go over them with a fine- 
tooth comb.” 

Miss Rowell laughed. “If you’re 
counting on that I’m afraid you’re 
underestimating your opponent, Mr. 
Dexter. A woman clever enough to 
commit a crime in the way that crime 
was done, is too clever to leave her call- 
ing card behind her for your benefit.” 

Dexter wagged his head. ‘The clev- 
erer they are,” he persisted, “the more 
likely they are to make just exactly that 
sort of mistake. Anyway, it’s one thing 
I’m going to try. It may lead to noth- 
ing, in which case I have other ways 
in view. But that’s the easiest and sim- 
plest and about the most promising.” 

She laughed again, a queer hard lit- 
tle sound. “You’re clever, Mr. Dexter, 
but I wonder whether any man is clever 
enough to outwit a clever woman. Do 
you think you are?” 

“T can try, anyway.” 

He laughed amiably as he departed, 
but he carried out into the night a 
sense almost of challenge, as if the 
woman’s words had held a kind of di- 
rect and intentional defiance. And be- 
low that feeling was another, less ra- 
tional, but quite as persistent. This girl 
herself knew more about Hubert 
Foote’s death than he did. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MARTHA ROWELL. 
THE telephone bell disturbed Lyman 
Dexter at his breakfast. He rec- 
ognized the voice of his early caller 
with the first word. Martha Rowell’s 
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speech was distinctive, even over the 
wire. 

“I’ve been thinking about that idea of 
yours, Mr. Dexter, and I’m just con- 
ceited enough to believe that I might 
be able to beat you at your own game, 
in this one case, if I had an equal 
chance with you.” 

“Perhaps you could,” he conceded, 
his earlier suspicions stirring again. “TI 
only mentioned my idea as a theory, 
and of course I may be wrong. The 
circumstantial evidence certainly points 
the other way. But if you can show 
me that I’m wrong nobody would like 
it better than I.” 

“Well, I have a sort of feeling that 
I might be able to. If I could go with 
you when you search the rooms I’m 
almost certain that I’d see something 
you couldn’t. Would it be possible for 
you to arrange that, do you think?” 

He meditated swiftly. She wanted 
to visit the scene of the crime, did she? 
Now, why? Was she really sincere in 
wanting to look for new evidence, or 
had she some ulterior motiver He 
chose the latter hypothesis. She wanted 
to get into Foote’s rooms for some 
reason quite apart from any desire to 
cooperate with the police or with Ly- 
man Dexter himself. His mind sug- 
gested instantly the possibility that she 
wanted to shield the real criminal, that 
she feared that he was right, that the 
woman who had killed Foote had left 
some clew behind her, which this girl 
hoped to find and sequestrate before 
Dexter found it. He came quickly to 
his decision. It was much better to 
eem to be deceived by her argument 
and to let her search the rooms herself 
under his eyes. If she knew what to 
look for and where to look, she might 
lead him to something valuable. 

“Of course I can arrange it,” he 
said heartily. ‘When would it be con- 
venient for you to come?” 

“T can be there in half an hour or 
before,” she said. “Shall I come straight 
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to Foote’s house or meet you some- 
where else?” 

“Meet me in half an hour at the 
Blitzmere,” he responded. “I'll have 
to get a permit from the police, and that 
may take a few minutes. But I'll be 
there soon after you are, anyway.” 

She rang off. Dexter called up Otto 
Duncan and secured permission to go 
over the house again. Duncan made 
merry at his expense. 

“Think you missed a trick the first 
time? Don’t weaken my confidence in 
you by admitting it, Dexter.” 

“T want another look,” said Dexter. 
“And I’m taking up a helper, this time; 
a girl who seems to have some ability 
of her own. She may spot something 
we missed. It’s just a chance.” 

“All right. I'll phone Cafferty to 
give you the run of the shop,” said 
Duncan. “If you get anything hot let 
me know, won’t you?” He rang off 
before Dexter could answer. 

Twenty minutes later Dexter met 
Martha Rowell in the palm-lined cor- 
ridor of the Blitzmere. She wore a 
businesslike tailored suit of dark serge 
and a small hat, which gave her an as- 
pect of efficiency that had been less ap- 
parent last night. In spite of himself 
he felt a deepening respect. This 
woman, whoever she was, would be a 
formidable antagonist. She would not 
walk blindfold into any trap he might 
set for her. And he realized, too, that 
his deductions were the wildest sort of 
speculation, that he hadn’t a shadow 
of real evidence on which to base his 
theory that she knew something about 
the crime. This became more and more 
evident to him as they walked briskly 
to Foote’s house. It was absurd, he 
told himself, to think of her as in any 
remote way connected with a deed of 
violence. Surveying her by sidewise 
glances he informed himself that she 
was better looking than he had thought 
last night; that she was competent and 
intelligent, but absolutely impossible as 
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a criminal or the ally of a criminal. By 
the time they reached Foote’s front door 
his original idea had all but vanished. 

Cafferty, guarding the premises pend- 
ing Duncan’s investigations, admitted 
them without question and followed 
them upstairs to the room where Hu- 
bert Foote had been killed. The girl 
listened attentively as he described the 
location of the body and the circum- 
stances of its discovery, illustrating 
both with photographs which Duncan 
thoughtfully had taken of the scene be- 
fore it was disturbed. 

“T see. Then whoever shot him must 
have been somewhere in this part of 
the room,” she said at last. “It seems 
likely that he was shot by somebody 
who was either sitting down or was 
very short, judging by the height and 
course of the wound. And if the per- 
son was sitting it would have been in 
that chair, wouldn’t it?” 

She indicated a leather-covered arm- 
chair which had stood very nearly in 
the position from which the shot must 
have been fired. Both men nodded, 
Dexter amused at the tone in which she 
announced this elementary deduction. 
If this was a specimen of her inspira- 
tion he need not look to it for any 
great amount of help, he told himself. 
She crossed briskly to the chair and 
seated herself in it, surveying the room 
deliberately. 

“Yes, I suppose that was the way it 
was done,” she said after a pause. “The 
murderer sat here and fired the shot 
before Mr. Foote had any reason to be 
afraid, or he’d have tried to stand up, 
at least. And the photographs plainly 
show that he couldn’t have done that.” 

Again Dexter repressed a grin. All 
this was mere A B C. He and Cafferty 
proceeded to search the room more mi- 
nutely than before, lifting the rugs, 
looking behind the framed pictures on 
the walls, even disturbing the few 
books which stood in a small rack in 
the corner. They found nothing. And 


while they searched the girl seemed to 
search with them, although she took no 
active part in the task. Dexter, about 
ready to admit defeat, glanced at her 
suddenly as he straightened from the 
floor. Her look revived all his earlier 
ideas. She was puzzled, too, and, he 
thought, a little frightened. It struck 
him again that she had come here hop- 
ing to find something which she knew 
had been left behind. And she had 
not found it. The person who had 
killed Foote had told her that some- 
thing had been left, but could not tell 
her where to look. 

He reasoned swiftly. Her action in 
seating herself in that chair must have 
been no more than an attempt to put 
herself as nearly as possible in the place 
of the person who had sat there when 
Foote died. Conviction strengthened 
upon him. She knew more than he did 
about this affair, and her presence here 
was nothing but an effort to prevent his 
finding out something of what she knew. 
He now was sure of this. 

And, as he came again to the con- 
clusion, he followed her own method. 
As if by accident he dropped wearily 
into the leather chair and wiped his 
face with his handkerchief to give him- 
self time to think hard without controll- 
ing his expression. 

“T guess I was on a dead card, after 
all,’ he admitted. ‘There isn’t a thing 
here. Funny, too. Ihave the strong- 
est possible sort of a hunch that I’m 
right.” 

“You almost conviced me,” she said. 
“T was half expecting you to find the 
fatal hairpin under every one of those 
rugs you lifted.” 

He replaced the handkerchief in the 
pocket of his coat. As his fingers drew 
away from the fabric they rested a mo- 
ment on the seat of the chair—a wide, 
roomy affair with a deeply cushioned, 
well-springed type which sells in stores 
as expressly a club chair. His hand 
moved instinctively to the crack between 
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the cushion and the side, exploring that 
scant crevice without conscious intent. 
He touched something—something 
small and compact. For a moment tri- 
umph flashed through him. His fingers 
told him what it was that he had found. 
He knew, before he looked at it, that 
the woman who had killed Hubert 
Foote had nervously wadded her hand- 
kerchief into a tiny, tight ball and thrust 
it down there without the least con- 
scious remembrance of the act. 

It was pure instinct to conceal the 
discovery. He gently drew out the 
lumped fabric and slid it, with a slight 
motion of his fingers, into the pocket 
where he had put his own handkerchief 
a moment before. He rose with a sigh. 

“Well, there’s nothing to be learned 
from sitting here, I’m afraid. I guess 
we'd better go, Miss Rowell.” 

She acquiesced readily enough—al- 
most too willingly, he told himself. 
They went out together and he found 
a taxicab for her at the corner. The 
wadded cloth in his pocket seemed to 
weigh him-down. He could think of 
nothing else. 

As she nodded her good-by from the 
cab window, she risked a final thrust. 

“I’m afraid you have a harder job 
than you thought, Mr. Dexter. If 
you're right, and a woman did kill 
Foote, she must be clever enough not 
to leave her cardcase behind for your 
special benefit. And that wasn’t a bit 
generous, was it?” 

Ele watched her cab veer into the 
traffic stream, his lips grim. If she 
really knew, she had a sterner sort of 
than most female criminals of 
his experience. 

He waited until she had had plenty 
of time to cover a square, and then he 
drew the bit of evidence from its hid- 
It was linen,-he saw, of a 
fine weave, and even before he un- 
folded it he noticed that it had been 
delicately worked. As he smoothed the 
small, absolutely minute square of sheer 
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cloth his pulse leaped and stuttered. In 
one corner, beautifully embroidered, 
was a monogram in Gothic letters—a 
monogram which could not be misread. 
MR! 

Martha Rowell herself! 


CHAPTER V. 
PROOF ON PROOF. 


T was characteristic of Lyman Dex- 
ter to regard the significant discov- 
ery with distrust. He disliked evidence 
which was superficially convincing and 
intrinsically worthless. So far as any 
real value was concerned, he recognized 
at once that this bit of cambric meant 
practically nothing. The girl had been 
sitting in the chair where he had found 
it within ten minutes of the time his 
fingers had explored the crevice between 
the cushions. Nothing could show that 
she had not left it there then. The 
presumption, indeed, was in favor of 
that hypothesis, lacking any contradic- 
tory evidence. There was nothing 
whatever to connect the girl with the 
case, except that one clew. To Otto 
Duncan, in like circumstances, the hand- 
kerchief would have seemed completely 
damning. To Lyman Dexter it was no 
more than a straw in- the wind, at the 
most. 

To be sure, it convinced his intuitions. 
He had already conceived the idea that 
Martha Rowell knew a great deal about 
the case. Her attitude, when he and 
Conway had discussed it, confirmed his 
vague suspicions. She had done what 
she could to prevent his being assigned 
to it; she had ridiculed his suggestion 
that a woman had done the deed. She 
had been at some pains to be present 
when he made his _ supplementary 
search, All this fitted perfectly with the 
theory which the handkerchief seemed 
to confirm. But Dexter knew that even 
in the faulty sense of legal evidence, it 
was all worthless. He must confirm it 
by positive facts before he could ven- 








ture on a definite charge, even if he 
decided to make such a charge at all. 

For, as he looked ahead, the idea of 
denouncing Martha Rowell to the com- 
mittee which employed her became in- 
stantly unpleasant. Even in that first 
minute of enlightenment he foresaw 
the problem which was to trouble him 
to the very end of the case. His plain 
duty, having accepted Conway’s orders, 
was to carry them out. And yet there 
was a higher duty, he thought, which 
forbade him to obey. 

He compromised, as most men will 
under like conditions. He would find 
out the truth, he promised himself. He 
would get the facts and, in their light, 
decide for himself whether the deed de- 
served punishment. After all, he had 
as much right to pass on it as Conway 
and his crowd of self-appointed judges. 
The decision pleased him, permitting 
him to proceed with a case suddenly 
ten times more interesting than before, 
and yet silencing that inner protest 
against the persecution of a girl. 

Supposing that Martha Rowell had 
killed Foote, as the evidence plainly in- 
dicated, she must have had a sufficient 
motive. He must find out what that 
was. He would never be able to estab- 
lish the fact of the crime itself, except 
by circumstantial evidence in which the 
existence of an adequate, compelling 
motive constituted the major essential. 
He must ascertain, too, the opportunity 
—must strengthen his chain of circum- 
stance by proving that she could have 
committed the crime. 

He saw in advance that neither of 
these necessary items would be easy to 
establish, but the recognition of the dif- 
ficulty only stimulated his intention. 
He was not at all sure what use he 
would make of the evidence when he 
secured it, but he was in no doubt 
whatever as to his attempting to secure 
it. And his method was characteristic, 
too. Instead of prying and sneaking, he 
went straight to the hostile camp. 
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Peter Conway’s offices were located 
on the fifteenth floor of the Marway 
Building, overlooking the financial dis- 
trict. Conway’s business was an- 
nounced on the directory and on the 
ground-glass panels of his door as 
merely “Investments.” Dexter already 
knew that the man was a speculator of 
rather bigger stature than most, a man 
of great wealth which he had gained 
rapidly by a succession of lucky or 
clever coups in the stock market. He 
expected to find Martha Rowell some- 
where in the suite of offices where Con- 
way conducted this business, and it did 
not surprise him to discover that she 
was acting, apparently, as Conway’s sec- 
retary, and that he must secure her con- 
sent before his name could be taken in 
to the financier himself. 

She greeted him almost merrily, with 
the same underkey of hostility which he 
had felt before. 

“Well, you don’t mean to tell me that 
you've already solved the mystery?” 

He shook his head. “No such luck. 
But I wanted to see Mr. Conway about 
a scheme I’ve got in view for getting 
somewhere closer to it.” 

“Well, tell me, and, if I like it, per- 
haps I'll let you see him.” Again she 
used the irritating, mocking tone which 
stiffened his purpose. 

“T don’t care to discuss it except with 
Mr. Conway himself,” he said. “If you 
decline to let me see him 

“Of course I don’t. I was only jok- 
ing. You'll find him just beyond that 
door.” She gestured curtly toward a 
closed door behind her, and Dexter 
nodded and moved past her to it. 

Conway looked up from a wide, bare 
desk as he came in. ‘“‘Well, Dexter! 
Any news?” 

“Not yet, sir. I came to ask you 
something else. It occurs to me that 
I’m taking rather a long chance in this 
arrangement of ours, and before I go 
too far with it I’d like to know a 
little more about your secretary. I’m 











willing to put myself in your hands, 
but I’m inclined to be cautious about 
trusting too much to a woman about 
whom I know nothing. I don’t mean 
to imply that she’s not absolutely trust- 
worthy, but Fe 

“T think that’s reasonable,” said Con- 
way mildly. ‘“Here’s my confidential 
report on her. Naturally I didn’t take 
her altogether on faith myself.” 

He produced a flimsy sheet of type- 
written paper which Dexter read 
quickly. It described Martha Rowell 
briefly as the daughter of Judge Walter 
Rowell, who had been dead for six 
years. The girl herself had graduated 
from City University, and had done 
post-graduate work there for two years, 
specializing in psychology and kindred 
subjects. She was said to have only a 
limited income from her inheritance, 
and her residence was given as the Ho- 
tel Barlow, in Montpelier Street, where 
she lived with an old female retainer. 
As if in response to a specific question 
the report declared that she had few 
friends of her own sex and none at all 
of the other. Dexter read the sheet 
twice. The only information of value 
was the address. He observed with sat- 
isfaction that the girl lived in a resi- 
dential hotel and not in a studio or 
apartment. There would be servants 
who could perhaps enlighten him fur- 
ther at the Hotel Barlow. 

“The information seems to be reas- 
suring,” he said. “What puzzles me, 
though, is how you came to trust her 
as far as you evidently do.” 

“Oh, that’s simple enough. I tested 
her in more ways than one, and I found 
her absolutely dependable. She was 
interested in criminal psychology before 
she came to me. In fact, I got in touch 
with her through the university, where 
I inquired for some capable woman 
who had a bent in that direction. She 
took to the scheme so eagerly that I 
thought perhaps I wasn’t as cautious as 
I should have been. But she’s trust- 
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worthy. You can be quite easy on that 
point.” 

Conway spoke so positively that Dex- 
ter forbore to press the point. “All 
right. I just wanted to be perfectly 
sure, you understand. I’m satisfied.” 
He rose. “I can report that I’m a bit 
surer than ever about that theory of 
mine. I’ve checked it up along one line, 
and it works out fairly well. I'll have 
news for you pretty soon, I think.” 

“T hope so.” Conway frowned. “I 
suppose you’ve read about this latest 
outrage. Almost half a million in ne- 
gotiable bonds—gone like a flash. I 
tell you, Dexter, we’ve got to get ac- 
tion, and I suppose we ought to lay 
definite plans for including theft and 
several crimes in our category. Why, 
as things stand, it simply isn’t safe to 
trust anybody. Mannering, the clerk 
who got away with those bonds, had 
been twenty years with Skinner & 
Wenk. Walked out with ’em yesterday 
as coolly as if he’d been stealing all his 
life. And there’s no trace of him.” 

“It would be an interesting case, that 
one,” conceded Dexter. “I read the 
press reports, of course, but I tried not 
to think about it. I need a clear head 
for this job.” 

“That’s true. Still, I wish we could 
throw a real scare into the crooks. 
They’re going so that they’re not afraid 
of anything. I expect to hear of their 
robbing the mint, next. I wish we'd 
begun this long ago.” 

“Well, we'll never start any sonner, 
said Dexter. “I'll be getting busy now. 
But if it turns out that a woman did 
this Foote trick it won’t do us much 
good, I’m afraid. We can’t strike any 
great amount of terror into the under- 
world by punishing a girl, unofficially 
or otherwise. Still, it may turn out 
that a man did it. I’m hoping so.” 


” 


He shook hands and went out, pass- 
ing Martha Rowell’s desk with a nod 
and a smile. She gave him a look 
which irritated and perplexed him, a 
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look of mingled amusement and dislike, 
he fancied. He carried the memory 
of it with him as he rode north toward 
Montpelier Street. It served to quicken 
his impatience to be at the actual work 
in hand. 

At the Hotel Barlow he undertook 
his investigations with his usual policy 
of direct action. He had learned the 
folly of endeavoring to conceal too 
much. People who slunk and sneaked 
and whispered attracted far more at- 
tention and suspicion than those who 
came boldly into the open. He went 
to the manager, a round, small man 
with a perfectly bald head and the air 
of a world-weary monk. 

“I’m investigating for one of the 
surety companies, Mr. Greaves,” he an- 
nounced, offering his own card. “It’s 
getting so that they’re afraid to bond 
anybody, these days, and we’re trying 
to do our work beforehand instead of 
locking the door after the robbery. As 
an employer yourself I hope you'll sym- 
pathize enough to help.” 

“I’m willing to do anything I can,” 
said Greaves. “This is getting past 
the joke stage, as you say. We've been 
having plenty of trouble right here. 
What do you want to know?” 

Dexter consulted—quite needlessly— 
a pocket memorandum. “You have a 
Miss Rowell here, I think. Her em- 
ployers feel an unusual confidence in 
her, and this feeling has been expressed 
in a rather extraordinary degree of 
trust. My clients, who are bonding 
her, feel that it is only discreet to make 
quite sure that she is what she seems 
to be. I want to be emphatic about 
this, in advance. We are investigat- 
ing only because the case seems to be 
exceptionally safe. There is no reflec- 
tion on the lady in question. Our in- 
terest might be construed as a compli- 
ment.” 

“T think it should be,” said Greaves. 
“She’s lived here for two years or more, 
and we've every reason to respect and 


like her. But I can see your point, as 
an employer myself. What do you 
want to know about her?” 

“The usual thing—her habits, her 
hours, her associates—anything at all 
that would throw a light on her char- 
acter. I thought I’d like to talk to 
some of your people who would be apt 
to know her in rather more detail than 
you would—chambermaid, bell boy, 
night elevator man, and so on. With 
your permission ss 

Greaves nodded. “Go as far as you 
like. I'll send for the maid and the 
bell boy now. The night man won’t 
be on duty till eight, but you can talk 
to him then, if you want to.” 

Dexter shrugged. He questioned a 
shapeless, dowdy woman rather care- 
lessly, asking her a nuraber of perfectly 
futile questions concerning other guests 
and seemingly including Martha Rowell 
only as an afterthought. She bright- 
ened at the mention of the girl’s name. 
“Sure and there’s wan of the best, sor. 
As foine a young lady as iver I see. 
No trouble at all, at all, and as open- 
handed as they come.” 

“IT thought so, myself,” said Dexter. 
“T suppose she doesn’t make much trou- 
ble for you. No entertaining or any- 
thing of that sort, eh?” 

“Sure and she has her friends, sor, 
like anny other pretty girl. But they’re 
dacent folks and do be makin’ little 
trouble for the likes o’ me.” 

“T see. Decent young fellows, eh?” 

“T’d say so, sor.” 

“Happen to remember any names 

“No, sor. I’d niver be knowin’ they 
called, savin’ a cigar, now and again, 
in the ash tray, and the smell of it in 
the windy curtains.” 

He let her go back to her cleaning 
and grilled the bell hop, a precocious 
and highly sophisticated young gentle- 
man who cannily remembered nothing 
whatever until his mental processes had 
been suitably lubricated with silver coin. 
Under this stimulation he confirmed 
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Mrs. Slattery’s statements with more 
pungency and less reserve. 

“She’s the real cream,” he declared. 
“Anybody tell you different and you 
can knock him for a fool an’ say 1 
said so. Straight as they make ’em, that 
skirt.” 

“Any callers?’ 

“Not many. Young fellow dropped 
in three-four times last week, but I 
guess he was a rube from the tall grass, 
just in town for a visit. Never seen 
him before, and he ain’t been back 
since. Lessee, Friday—no, I guess it 
was Thursday when I seen him last.” 

“Remember his name?” 

The youth affected forgetfulness un- 
til a jingle in Dexter’s pocket adminis- 
tered first aid to a flagging memory. A 
supplementary quarter elicited the in- 
formation that the caller’s name was 
Marbury. 

“And you say he looked like a fellow 
from out of town?” 

“He looked all right. I just guessed 
he didn’t live here because he only 
come those three-four times.” 

[ven another quarter failed to elicit 
further information from him, and 
Dexter departed, fairly well satisfied. 
Marbury, eh? Well, that was a start, 
at least, and his three or four visits 
coincided well enough with the date of 
the killing. Foote had been slain on the 
previous Thursday night. If this vis- 

‘ had anything to do with the affair 
the time fitted very neatly. 

He followed the lead by dropping in 
at Duncan’s quarters in the police build- 

where, after leading up casually 

he request, he asked leave to go 
over Hubert Foote’s collection of 
marked poker chips, which had been 
impounded as material evidence. Dun- 
can acceded readily enough. Dexter in- 
spected the disks carefully, half hoping 
to find the name of Marbury on one 
of them, but here luck failed him. 

“Got another notion, Dexter?” Dun- 
can was curious in a lazy fashion. “Or 
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are you getting sensible enough to admit 
that it must have been Pethick ?” 

“Just guessing, so far,” said Dexter. 
“But I’m interested *: 

“Well, I'm not. I don’t give a hoot 
who wiped him out. I tell you, Dex- 
ter, I think the police ought to forget 
homicides for the present and special- 
ize on robbery. This town’s got an 
epidemic of crookedness. Ever see any- 
thing like it? Another big bond rob- 
bery yesterday, and four embezzle- 
ments and two nervy daylight holdups. 
Pretty good for one day, eh?” 

Dexter shrugged. “I’m trying to keep 
on one track,” he said. ‘There are al- 
ways rising and falling curves in crime.” 

“Never one like this,” said Duncan. 
“T’ll tell you, Dexter, what I’ve hardly 
admitted to myself. I think the busi- 
ness is organized. I’d hate to have the 
newspapers begin kidding me, but it 
looks more and more to me as if we 
were up against some big gang of wise 
crooks, all working together.” 

“Oh, come! That’s fancywork, you 
know.” Dexter chuckled. “I never 
expected to hear you pulling that line.” 

“Well, you’re hearing me. I can’t 
shake the notion. They time things so 
darn neatly. Just when we’re all ex- 
cited about one job they pull two big- 
ger ones, and then they’ll lie low for 
maybe a whole week. And none of the 
stuff shows up. That’s the fishy part 
of it. If these messengers and tellers 
who walk out are playing lone hands, 
why don’t some of these securities drift 
back where we can spot ’em? I swear 
there’s a mob in this racket, crazy as 
it sounds.” 

“You need a vacation, that’s all.” 
Dexter grinned. “This is nothing but 
what you might call a bull movement 
in robbery.” 

“Yes, and when there’s a bull move- 
ment in anything you'll generally find a 
ring of insiders who know why it hap- 
pens, and who pick up the big profits. 
That’s just what I’m getting at.” 











“Forget it. Ever hear of a kid 
named Marbury, Otto? I’m trying to 
get a line on him, on the side.” 

“T’'ll have ’em look, if you'll wait. 
Never heard of him myself, as far 
as I can remember.” He pressed a but- 
ton and gave the order to his eye- 
glassed, cadaverous secretary, who re- 
sponded to the summons. He elabo- 
rated his absurd theory while Dexter 
waited, glad of the distraction. As long 
as Dnncan was riding that hobby he 
would pay much heed to the matter of 
Marbury. But the secretary presently 
reported that there was nothing on rec- 
ord concerning anybody of that name, 
and Dexter took his departure, no wiser 
than he had come. He wasted the rest 
of the day without making any progress, 
and at nine o’clock he went back to the 
Barlow and interviewed the night ele- 
vator man. 

“Mr. Greaves told you I’d be around, 
didn’t he?” 

“Uh-huh.” The fellow regarded him 
insolently. “Whadduhyuh want?” 

“I’m just checking up for a bonding 
company,” repeated Dexter. ‘Get it 
straight. I’m not working for the bulls, 
I just want to know a bit about a dame 
that lives here—Miss Rowell.” 

“T thought so. I been tellin’ myself 
there’d be a flatfoot around here on 
that job before long. What’s in it for 
me if I hand you a hot tip?” 

“That depends on the tip. 
you think it’s worth?” 

“I'd ought to get fifty seeds for a 
starter, and a split in any regard that’s 
hung up, on top of that. Is it a deal?” 

“T’ll give you fifty if your tip’s any 
good, and ten, anyway, right now. 
How’s that? You'll have to trust me 
to play square, but you can, all right.” 

“Tl take a chance. Slip me the saw- 
buck. Right. Well, they’s been a 
young guy hangin’ around her for 
maybe a week—kid named Marbury, 
with a bad eye to him. I'd figger him 
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for a crook and put a bet down on it, 
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I took him up to her suite 
three-four times last week. Took a 
good look at him every time, too. 
Spotted him right off the bat for one 
of these smart Alecks who think they 
can beat any game except their own. 
You know the kind—tap the till and 
play the races or buck the bucket shops 
till they’re in too deep.” 

“This sounds like a good fifty dol- 
lars’ worth,” said Dexter. “If you can 
keep it up I might go to a century for 
you.” 

“T can keep it up, all right. Remem- 
ber the night Foote got his? Well, I 
was on the job then, same as always, 
and*about midnight in comes this Mar- 
bury, lookin’ like he’d saw a ghost, or 
done business with a bootlegger. All 
shot, you understand—shakin’ and 
kinda gray in the map. I took him up to 
the suite, same as always. An’ I kinda 
waited for the bell to take him down, 
but I didn’t get it. Around one, though, 
I heard somebody on the stairs while 
I was goin’ up to answer a ring from 
the sixth. The stairs run around the 
shaft, you know, and you get a slant 
at any guy that’s beatin’ it that way. 
Well, I got one at this lad Marbury, 
just sneakin’ down the second flight 
while I was goin’ up. There was a 
skirt with him, but I didn’t see her plain. 
An’ I get up to the sixth and found 
there wasn’t nobody waitin’ there. I 
beat it down, but they’d got by me. 
I. just seen ’em goin’ out the front 
door.” 

Dexter was obliged to resist an over- 
whelming desire to strike at the leering 
face. The fellow actually enjoyed giv- 
ing his evidence against the girl, quite 
aside from his greed for the price of 
it. But a criminologist cannot be too 
choice in his sources of information. 

“Yes. So far, first rate. And what 
next?” 

“Well, about two-thirty they was 
somebody come back alone. I got a 
call from the seventh floor—that’s the 
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floor she lives on, you know—and there 
wasn’t nobody waitin’ there this time, 
neither. When I was goin’ back down 
I see somebody comin’ up the stairs, and 
I -got wise to the whole game right 
there. See it? They rung for me, on 
the way down, and got by me, going 
out. And when she come back she had 
it framed with the old dame that lives 
with her to spot her from the window 
and give me a ring while she let herself 
in with her latchkey—the door’s locked 
after midnight, you know. I seen right 
then that there was somethin’ crooked 
on the way, an’ when I read the papers 
next afternoon I was wise, all right. I 
knew right then who give Foote his. 
An’ I says to myself this might be worth 
real coin if I save it till it’s ripe.” 

“Well, it looks fishy, I’ll admit,” said 
Dexter, “but I don’t see where it links 
up with Foote. How do you get that?” 

“Well, that’s where I earn that extra 
fifty, brother. See? Because it does 
hook up, an’ I can prove it. Slip me, 
an’ we'll resume.” 

Dexter hesitated, but the man’s sly 
eyes persuaded him. Hating himself he 
handed over the money. 

“Thanks. It’s like this. This Mar- 
bury was buckin’ Foote’s game. I 
heard him tellin’ the skirt one night 
when they was goin’ out to a show or 
somethin’, an’ she pulls the old gag 
about not wastin’ too much coin. You 
know how they talk before they’ve got 
the guy sewed up right; you mustn’t 
blow anythin’ above a jitney, then. 
Afterward it’s different. I been mar- 
ried myself—three times an’ out. I 
know. Well, this guy comes back 
He tells her he can buy her the 
Woolworth Building if she wants it, 
after the killin’ he made last night up 
at Foote’s. See? You look him up, 
an’ you'll get the straight dope, I’m 
bettin’. Anyway, it’s good value for 
my shakedown—huh ?” 

Dexter nodded. “Don’t talk any 
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more about it till I’ve looked it up,” he 
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cautioned. “This is out of my line, but 
there might be big coin in it for both 
of us if we can get the low-down on 
this lad, see? And you'd better keep 
it under your hat so no harness bull 
can get wise till we’re ready. If a flat- 
foot smells a reward you and I can kiss 
it good-by.” 

“Yes, an’ how do I know I don’t 
get a double cross from you?” 

“Easy. I haven’t got a thing on this 
lad without your evidence, have I? If 
I don’t come through with a fair split 
you just have to forget that you ever 
saw him till I remind you, the right 
way. You've got me cold.” 

The small eyes glimmered. “There’s 
something in that,” said the sly voice. 
“Hop to it, then. I can use a wad 
of coin any time.” 

Dexter nodded and left, conscious of 
a sense of being soiled by the inter- 
view. He was heartily out of humor 
with the enterprise. But the zest of the 
chase was dominant still. He could no 
more have abandoned the investigation 
at this stage than a thoroughbred blood- 
hound can drop a hot scent. When he 
had learned the truth he might sup- 
press it. He promised himself, even 
then, that he would do exactly that. 
But he would learn the truth, first, come 
what might. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ON PAROLE. 


[LYMAN DEXTER detested himself 

heartily, even while the instinct 
of pursuit drove him forward. The 
more he considered the task he had set 
himself, the surer he became of his con- 
clusions, the less the prospect invited. 
He did not want to find Martha Row-_ 
ell implicated in Foote’s death, and he 
was already morally certain that she 
had been present at the time of the mur- 
der and was an accessory after the fact, 
if not before as well. The only re- 
flection which reconciled him to the con- 








tinuance of his task was the knowledge 
that he could withhold his findings from 
the police and from the secret and self- 
appoinied vigilance committee, if he 
chose. He assured himself that this 
would be the outcome. And, thus com- 
forted against a sense of self-reproach, 
he went on with the steps necessary to 
confirm his theory and the evidence in 
hand. 

He foresaw that the management of 
the Hotel Barlow might object strongly 
to a search of the rooms of any guest 
except under due warrant of law, and 
he gave considerable thought to the 
problem of accomplishing this without 
the need of using any strong persua- 
sion on Greaves. To his astonishment, 
however, he had no sooner suggesied 
the possibility of searching Miss Row- 
ell’s suite than Greaves himself pro- 
posed the step. 

“Ordinarily, you understand, we'd 
fight you to a finish on that,” he said, 
“but I'll admit that I’m curious myself 
about some details that have come to 
our notice, and I want to know it first 
if there’s anything seriously wrong. 
We're running a family place here, and 
we've got to be extra careful of our 
reputation. We've got almost as many 
rules as a girl’s home, and, even so, it’s 
a hard job to keep things straight. If 
I help you with this job I want some- 
thing in return. I want a clean two 
days’ notice in which to get any guest 
out of the house before scandal breaks. 
Is it agreed?” 

“Certainly. 
could ask.” 

Greaves managed cleverly. Dexter 
was compelled to admire the diplomacy 
with which he contrived to get Miss 
Rowell’s antiquated companion out of 
the suite for three straight hours. He 
himself was presented to this lady as an 
expert in fumigation, and it was made 
clear to her that a periodical cleaning 
in this way was essential to the com- 
fort and safety of the guests. She com- 
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plied so readily that Dexter had a stab 
of shame at the ease with which the 
ordinarily difficult job was being accom- 
plished in this case. 

He had a clear three hours to ran- 
sack the rooms to his heart’s content, 
and he went about it thoroughly. He 
was not quite sure what he wanted to 
find, and not optimistic at the prospect 
of finding anything. A girl like Mar- 
tha Rowell would be exceedingly un- 
likely to keep incriminating evidence in 
her rooms, but he knew by experience 
that the cleverest people are very apt 
to make exactly such elementary blun- 
ders. 

But he had only begun the job when 
he made his first discovery. It struck 
him cold for a moment as he stared 
down at the significant trifle in his palm. 
There could no longer be any doubt 
about it. The girl had witnessed the 
crime and had helped to conceal it, if 
she had not actually committed it. 

His face was very grim as he con- 
tinued the operation methodically. Even 
if he found nothing further he had 
enough to warrant going before a jury 
with a reasonable chance of a verdict. 
The idea was still abhorrent, and he 
had less intention than before of shar- 
ing his knowledge with the authorities. 
It was bad enough to know it himself, 
to be forced to believe that this girl 
was in effect a cool, possessed murder- 
ess. 
Presently he made another discovery 
almost as significant as the first. He 
finished the search and reported to 
Greaves. 

“Much obliged, but I don’t think it 
amounts to anything,’ he said disin- 
genuously. “If anything breaks I'll give 
you plenty of advance notice, anyway. 
You’ve been exceptionally white about 
t." 

“That’s all 
grinned. 

It occurred to Dexter that he would 
much prefer to live at a hotel where 
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the management was considerably less 
complaisant toward such undertakings 
as his. He conceived a hot dislike for 
the stubby little man, with his polished 
scalp and his suavity. It shamed him 
to feel that he was allied with Greaves 
and with the contemptible rascal who 
ran the elevator against a girl—a girl 
who might have been party to a mur- 
der, but whose hands were clean, at 
least, of such alliances as these. 

He arranged his evidence carefully 
and, after an hour’s indecision, rode 
downtown to the Marway Building. 
Martha Rowell greeted him with the 
same irritating glance. He felt that she 
was not only against him, but that she 
held his ability in very low esteem, that 
he almost amused her as an antagonist. 
The feeling stiffened his purpose. 

“Well, have you penetrated to the 
black heart of the mystery, Mr. Dex- 
terr’”’ Her tone was curiously provo- 
cative. 

“T think I know the answer,” he said 
slowly. “I’d like your opinion on my 
reasoning before I put it up to Mr. 
Conway. Would you care to listen?” 

Her eyes searched his intently. She 
seemed to realize that he had some 
inkling of the truth, for her glance wav- 
ered, and her tone changed. 

“I’m not a good judge,” she said, 
“but if you think it would do any good 
to talk it over with me first, I’ll be 
glad to listen.” 

“Thanks. I’m quite sure that your 
judgment will be valuable, on this case, 
anyway, Miss Rowell. You remember 
that I thought, from the first, that Hu- 
bert Foote had been killed by a woman, 
or at least in the presence of a woman?” 

“Yes. I think your reasoning was 
ingenious but not especially sound. 
There are any number of alternative 


explanations for Mr. Foote’s being 
dressed as he was.” 
“Yes. That was only a hint. I ad- 


mit it. But a hint is better than noth- 
ing, sometimes, and this one has proved 
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rather handy. I put enough faith in it 
to follow it up. And it has led me 
to rather interesting conclusions.” 

“Go on, please. You sound as if you 
had a sensational climax and were lead- 
ing up to it artistically. Don’t pro- 
long my suspense.” The tone was only 
faintly ironic now, and her eyes evaded 
his. 

“I told you, I think, that a woman 
suffers from the feminine habit of car- 
rying small articles in the hand, articles 
which she is very apt to forget when 
under stress of any strong emotion. 
You were present, you remember, when 
I went back to look over Foote’s rooms 
for the second time in the hope of find- 
ing such an article there.” 

She nodded. She seemed a little 
nervous now. He saw her fumble in 
her hand bag and take out a handker- 
chief with which she touched her lips. 
His eye fastened on the bit of linen. 
It was absolutely identical with the one 
he had found in the chair at Foote’s 
rooms! He felt it in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

“Well, Miss Rowell, I found what 
I was looking for. It was a handker- 
chief. And the woman who left it where 
I found it had been sitting in the chair 
from which somebody fired the shot 
that killed Foote. It was rather lucky 
for me that the handkerchief was of 
a distinctive sort.” 

He paused. Her hand moved toward 
the bit of linen which she had dropped 
on the blotter before her. He had a 
pang of pity for her as he saw the in- 
voluntary gesture, saw her realize its 
folly and stop short. 

“It might not have meant anything 
by itself,” he went on gravely. “Any- 
body might have left it there. But 
there were other circumstances which 
gave it a deeper meaning for me. For 
instance, there was your desire to go 
with me when I searched the place. 
That struck me as strange, until I 
found that handkerchief. Then it oc- 
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curred to me that possibly you might 
have gone there, hoping to find it your- 
self—to protect the person who had 
left it there, perhaps. And I was in- 
quisitive enough to follow up that the- 
ory.” Again he paused. “Do you care 
to hear the rest of it, Miss Rowell? Or 
would you prefer to tell me what you 
know, yourself ?” 

She shrugged—a pathetic attempt at 





bravado. ‘“You’ve made me _ fright- 
fully curious. Please, go on. Don’t 


stop right in the exciting places.” 

“Very well. I found that on the 
night of the murder the owner of that 
handkerchief had accompanied a young 
man who had been losing rather heav- 
ily to Hubert Foote. She left her home 
in his company and secretly, shortly 
after midnight, and she came_ back, 
alone, and still more secretly, about two 
hours later. She had opportunity. It 
remained for me, if I could, to 
strengthen the circumstantial evidence 
I had, and to find a motive, too.” 

She met his glance briefly. He fan- 
cied that he saw a new terror in her 
look. 

“How—how do you know that—that 
this girl went out just then?” 

He told her. And he saw the look 
of fear deepen as the significance of 
the elevator man’s testimony came home 
to her. She must have fancied that 
the ingenious device she had employed 
had been effective. Now suddenly she 
was realizing that it only aggravated 
the case against her. 

“T—TI see,” she said faintly. 
go on.” 

“Even that wouldn’t have been espe- 
cially significant,” he said, “if I hadn’t 
been able to confirm it by still more 
convincing evidence. I found a way 
of getting the young woman’s compan- 
ion out of her rooms for a few hours, 
and I searched them rather thoroughly. 
I found two things which make the 
case perfectly obvious.” 

There was no possible doubt about 
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her panic now. She was on her feet, 
staring. “You—you searched my 
rooms? You found , 

“I’m sorry. I should have preferred 
not to find anything. But somebody 
took away from Foote’s rooms, that 
night, the marked poker chip which 
would have given even the police too 
clear a hint. He had a pleasant habit 
of writing the names of the men he 
stripped on the final chip he won from 
each of them. I think I told you, didn’t 
I? Or perhaps you knew it before I 
told you.” 

“Oh, don’t torture me!” The words 
broke from her as if against her will. 
“You've got me! Don’t play cat and 
mouse! Tell me what you're going 
to do? Are you going to tell—him?” 
She moved her head toward the door 
behind her. ‘‘You’ve got the gun, too, 
I suppose? Oh, why didn’t I throw it 
away? Why didn’t I——” 

He laid the flat automatic on the 
table and placed beside it the wadded 
handkerchief and’ the marked rubber 
disk with Marbury’s name scrawled on 
it, scarcely legibly. 

“T’m not going to do anything just 
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yet. Before I act I want the story from 
you, the story I’m only guessing at. 
And if it satisfies me I’m going to for- 
get all I know. You see, Miss Rowell, 
I feel that I have as much right to pass 
judgment on this case as any other self- 
appointed judge. And if you'll play 
fair with me I'll not only hold my 
tongue, but I'll help you. You’ve made 
some dangerous mistakes so far. It’s 
lucky that I happened to be the one to 
stumble on them.” 

“Oh, you know the story, without 
my telling you. He got Phil—Mr. 
Marbury to come up there and play. 
He knew he couldn’t afford it on 
his own income. Phil was just a cash- 
ier, on a small salary. And that man 
deliberately led him on until he—he 
began to borrow from the firm. You 
know—he bragged that he _ never 
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enjoyed winning unless there was 
more than money on the table. He 
wanted to play for the other man’s life 
if he could. And that night, when Phil 
took more than he’d ever taken and 
tried to win back enough to make good 
his shortage, Foote—Foote won every 
penny and laughed when Phil told him 
what it meant. Phil—he would have 
killed himself, I think, if I  hadn’t 
begged him to go back and ask Foote 
again—if I hadn’t gone with him. He 
said it wouldn’t be any use, but I 
couldn't believe that any man would be 
so absolutely devilish. And Foote was 
horribly polite to me. He asked us to 
wait while he dressed—kept us sitting 
there hoping, till he come out, with his 
immaculate tie and his wig! And then 
he listened while we begged, listened 
as if he meant to help us. And when 
we'd finished he laughed and said he’d 
never had anything quite so perfect 
in its way. I—I’d taken that gun away 
from Phil at the rooms before we 
started. I don’t know why I carried 
it with me. I didn’t mean to use it. 
[ just slipped it into my muff, and it 
was there, on my lap, when that man 
laughed at us and told us we were mak- 
ing it a perfect ending for a perfect 
You can’t imagine how hateful he 





day! 
was !” 

“l’ve heard him, remember. I can 
imagine. And the gun went off, did it? 
I can understand. It would have gone 
off if I’d been holding it, Miss Row- 
ell. I’m sorry it wasn’t I who was 
holding it.” 

“Oh, what difference does it make? 
They can prove that I took it with me 
—they can prove that it was all pre- 
meditated. And they can prove that 
Phil must have got the money out of 
the safe. I didn’t tell you about that, 
either. Foote made us think he was 
going to give it back. He went and 
opened the safe and let us see it, and 
then he swung the door shut and 
laughed and came back to his chair! 

3A—Dps 
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Oh, he needed killing, if a mati ever 
did! I’m not sorry for is 

“Neither am I. But Marbury got 
the money, you say. The safe door 
didn’t go quite shut, eh?” 

“Yes. I made him look—afterward. 
I seemed to be as cool as I could be, as 
soon as I realized what it meant. If 
we didn’t get the money they’d find 
out about Phil in the morning, and that 
would be the end of everything. I 
remembered to get the chip out of that 
drawer. We had to get the keys from 
Foote’s coat to unlock it. And I made 
Phil take enough to get away with— 
not just what he needed to replace his 
shortage. He resigned that next morn- 
ing, and he’s out of reach now. They'll 
never find him, anyway. That’s one 
comfort.” 

“You needn’t worry, Miss Rowell. 
Nobody knows except me and - 

“And me!” The voice startled Dex- 
ter so that he came halfway to his feet. 
The door behind the girl’s desk had 
opened at the first sound, and Peter 
Conway faced them as they whirled 
toward him, smiling, affable. 

“A very interesting entertainment for 
a busy man’s afternoon,” he said 
evenly. “I enjoyed it, Dexter. You 
ought to go in for play writing. You’ve 
got a nice sense of dramatic values. 
But you both ought to have been a bit 
more discreet about your voices and 
your surroundings. I’ve had a private 
gap in that wall ever since I’ve occu- 
pied these offices. It’s useful to a man 
to know what goes on outside his door, 
sometimes.” 

He stepped to the wall and moved a 
panel, revealing a rectangular opening 
behind it. 

“I always open the slide on the other 
side when I’m alone in there,” he ex- 
plained. “I’ve heard a lot of interest- 
ing items through that hole, but never 
one quite as good as this. It’s lucky 
for all of us that I’m as sympathetic 
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as our friend Dexter himself. You're 
as safe with me, Martha, as if I hadn’t 
heard, so don’t worry. I’m only sorry 
that neither of you was willing to trust 
me. I’d rather have had that story 
openly.” 

Dexter watched the girl’s face. He 
saw relief in her look, relief and some- 
thing else which he could not define. 
Conway addressed him. 

“IT must congratulate you, Dexter. 
You got results, even if you failed to 
obey orders. You really hadn’t any 
right to withhold that information, as 
you plainly meant to do, but it doesn’t 
greatly matter, since I shall withhold it, 
myself. This is one great advantage 
of private justice—we can make excep- 
tions as we see fit.” 

Dexter shrugged. “I didn’t intend to 
make any charge for my work,” he de- 
clared. “And I shan’t, either. My 
knowledge was my own, to do with as 
I pleased. But I’m glad you feel as I 
do about the case.. Miss Rowell is 
safer” 

“Quite,” said Conway evenly, “ex- 
cept for the police. If they should find 
out what we know “ 

“They can’t,” said Dexter. 
got the tangible evidence 
here.” 

“True, but there’s enough circum- 
stantial proof, I’m afraid, to make 
things very unpleasant, if they picked 
up the right trail. However, we needn’t 
worry about that till we come to it.” 

He bowed formally to the girl. “And 
now, Martha, if Mr. Dexter will excuse 
us, we'd better be at our work. We'll 
just forget all about this affair—all 
three of us.” 

Dexter departed, carrying away with 
him a memory of Martha Rowell’s face. 
The queer expression in her eyes trou- 
bled him. 

Somehow he couldn’t rid himself of 
the idea that the Foote case was far 
from finished. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
IN JEOPARDY, 


TTO DUNCAN chuckled com- 

fortably. “Well, Dexter, what’s 

the latest scientific dope on the Foote 

job? You don’t mean to tell me you’ve 

fallen down on a simple little case like 
that ?” 

“I’m not interested any longer, that’s 
all.” Dexter chose his words carefully. 
Something in Duncan’s tone put him on 
his guard against the chance of an in- 
advertent revelation of the truth. “The 
more I looked into the job the surer I 
got that Foote had it coming to him. 
It’s not my business to punish crime. 
I’m only interested in getting the an- 
swers to riddles. And I don’t care what 
the answer to this one is any more. 
It’s enough to know that Foote got his 
deserts. And I’m positive about that.” 

“That’s a nice, convenient view to 
take,” said Duncan. “I’d do it myself 
if I could. But we downtrodden public 
servants can’t get by with explanations 
like that. We have to show results. 
And I thought you might care to know 
that we’re on the edge of results in the 
Foote business at last.” 

“Congratulations,” said Dexter me- 
chanically. It was hardly possible that 
Duncan could have stumbled on the 
facts, and yet he was alarmed at the 
tone. Duncan hardly ever bragged be- 
fore he was sure of his ground. 

“Well, I guess I’ll accept ’em,” said 
Duncan, grinning. “Although, just be- 
tween ourselves, I’ll admit that we don’t 
deserve ’em. It was bull luck that put 
us wise. You know Cochrane, don’t 
your” 

Dexter nodded. Cochrane had been 
working on the robberies in the financial 
district ; he was a quiet, efficient, labori- 
ous plodder, who used the old tools and 
methods exceedingly well, but was as 
unimaginative a fellow as ever drew pay 
from the city. 

“You don’t mean to tell me he did 
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it?’ The idea that Cochrane had pene- 
trated the mystery which would have 
baffled Lyman Dexter except for sheer 
luck was at once absurd and unwelcome. 
He told himself that if Cochrane were 
involved in Duncan’t solution it couldn’t 
possibly be correct. 

“Well, not exactly. 
me the tip I needed to begin on. 
to hear about it?’ 

“Yes, indeed! You’re getting me 
quite excited. Cochrane doesn’t con- 
vince me, in the part. Go on.” 

“Well, he dropped in the other day 
to tell me his troubles. You'll admit 
he’s got ’em, plenty of ’em, with some 
new stunt breaking every day in his 
field. And the papers are riding him 
harder than any of the rest of us, too. 
You know what that means. Every- 
body in the department is going around 
expecting some kid reporter to hand 
him a bouquet. Well, Cochrane had a 
new stunt, a while ago, that looked 
pretty good to all of us. He decided 
that the way to get at this bond-stealing 
racket was to prevent it instead of try- 
ing to punish it. He and the bonding 
companies worked out a scheme to se- 
lect a lot of men who were in a position 
to get away with big money, and watch 
those fellows mighty close. They fig- 
ured that if they were able to hop a 
few of these thieves the very second 
they tried to duck, it would have a fine 
effect on the others. Pretty fair for 
Cochrane, eh?” 

Dexter wagged his head. “You can’t 
tell me that Dave Cochrane ever doped 
out that stunt. I know who did it. 
You’re playing in his back yard, Otto. 
But go on—it doesn’t matter. It’s a 
bully scheme.” 

Duncan grinned shamefacedly. 
“Well, maybe I did help with it. That’s 
not the point. Cochrane dodged the 
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Care 


robbery work we had on the books and 
put his men on those selected suspects. 
You understand that we tried to pick 
them with an idea that they were the 
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type to go wrong if the chances looked 
good? Well, among the lot he was 
watching was a kid named Marbury.” 

Dexter’s pulses skipped a beat. He 
wondered if Duncan remembered his 
inquiry about a man named Marbury a 
few days ago, and decided that Dun- 
can had been too preoccupied with other 
affairs to have given it attention at the 
time. And further, if the police had 
been watching Marbury they knew that 
he had been a friend of Martha Rowell. 
They must know that he had 

“This kid was something of a sport, 
and the bonding company had been get- 
ting leery about him before this scheme 
was started, There wasn’t anything else 
against him, but he looked like a good 
bet for Cochrane, and they’d been keep- 
ing an eye on him right along. They 
lost him the night Foote was killed. 
The man Cochrane had on the job fell 
down hard, and Marbury had the whole 
evening clear. If it hadn’t been for that 
we'd have pinched him red-handed, 
probably.” 

Dexter was aware of a glow of grati- 
tude toward the clumsy operative who 
had given Marbury even so much grace. 

“What makes you think m 

“Wait. We know he’d played at 
Foote’s several times. That’s the be- 
ginning. The valet didn’t see him the 
night of the murder, but he says that 
Foote had a two-handed game for a 
couple of hours early in the evening. 
We figure that Marbury must have been 
there. That’s just a guess. Anyway, 
we know that Foote had made a kill- 
ing. The valet says that he was in 
his regular winning mood when he went 
to bed. It seems he always had a sort 
of private celebration after breaking 
somebody, the way we saw him break 
Pethick, that night.” 

“Still I don’t see— 

“Wait. We're coming to that. A 
couple of weeks back Marbury started 
calling on a girl at the Hotel Barlow— 
a girl named Rowell, who works in 
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Peter Conway’s office. He went around 
there every evening for several days. 
We looked up the girl and found her 
record first class. Well, after the mur- 
der young Marbury quit his job. He 
framed it mighty neatly—picked a row 
with his chief and got himself fired, but 
it’s a cinch that he played it that way. 
Cochrane’s man lost him again that 
same day, and we haven’t picked him 
up yet. 
steamer, which may make it hard to 
land him, except for one thing. He left 
the girl behind, and it’s a safe bet that 
he'll try to get in touch with her.” 

“And yet I don’t see how you figure 
that he did it, on the strength of that 
evidence. If Foote broke him why 
isn’t his name written on one of those 
chips, like the others? It looks to me 
like a wild guess in the dark.” 

“And it would be, if we hadn’t 
checked it up one other way. Marbury 
went to see the Rowell girl around mid- 
night. The night elevator boy came 
through to-day, after Cochrane had 
sweated him for three or four hours. 
He went up to the girl’s suite, looking 
pretty badly shaken, according to the 
boy, and they both sneaked out, an hour 
or so later, by the stairs. The girl 
came back alone a couple of hours aft- 
erward and slipped in while the boy 
was answering a faked call. Of course 
it’s still guesswork, but it fits together 
pretty well, at that. Foote cleaned him, 
and he stood a nice chance of being 
spotted in the morning with a shortage 
in his accounts. He went to the girl, 
and between them they framed up the 
scheme to bump off Foote and get 
enough from his safe to fill up the hole 
in the kid’s books. There’s no way 
of telling how much Foote had on hand, 
but it’s a cinch that he had whatever 
he’d won from the kid, anyway, and, 
as he always played for spot cash, he 
must have kept a neat balance on hand, 
himself. They were foxy enough to 
leave some of it, but they must have 
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taken what they needed.” He leaned 
back. “Well, we'll get the rest of it 
mighty soon. All we have to do now is 
to bring the girl in and reason with 
her a bit.” 

The idea of Martha Rowell, facing 
the relentless inquisition of even the 
modified third degree still in use, fright- 
ened Dexter horribly. He knew that 
she had plenty of resolution, but it was 
hoping for too much to expect that she 
could hold out against Duncan when 
the cards lay on the table. She would 
break down sooner or later. Instinc- 
tively he playd for time. 

“Don’t pull anything like that, Otto. 
You ought to know better. The min- 
ute you tip your hand you'll spoil what- 
ever chance you’ve got of ever landing 
Marbury. Your best hope of pinching 
him lies in letting him think he’s per- 
fectly safe. Lie low and watch the 
girl—watch her mail especially. You'll 
land Marbury along with her when 
you’re ready.” 

“There’s something in that, I'll ad- 
mit. But don’t forget that every news- 
paper in town is riding me on this case, 
and I must show some action or get 
out. There’s all sorts of pressure on 
the commissioner right now. Even if 
I lose Marbury I'll have the woman, 
and it’s a pretty clean case of accessory 
before and after, for hers. That’s a 
lot better than nothing.” 

Dexter saw the force of the reason- 
ing easily enough. His alarm on the 
girl’s account deepened. “You're right, 
so far,” he admitted. “But I wish you'd 
wait a bit longer. I'll own up, now. 
I’ve had all this evidence under my hat 
for twenty-four hours. And if you'll 
give me twenty-four more I ought to 
have Marbury himself. If you make 
your pinch now I'll lose him. And I'll 
tell you something else. You can’t pos- 
sibly convict on what you’ve got, and 
you know it. I want to do this job 
right. Hold off till I can get the man, 
and I'll play with you.” 
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Duncan glanced at him shrewdly. 
Evidently Dexter’s sincerity persuaded 
him that he was in earnest. 

“You old scoundrel! Holding out on 
us, eh? Wanted all the glory yourself, 
did you?” 

“Not a bit. I don’t want to figure in 
it now or later. That’s another condi- 
tion. My name isn’t mentioned, what- 
ever happens.” 

“All right. I guess we can stand it 
if youcan. And I'll go you on twenty- 
four hours of extra time. But no 
longer. I’m not going to let the birdie 
fly out of my hand while I hunt for 
the one that’s on the wing now. 
Twenty-four hours. Then I bring the 
woman in and see whether she can 
talk.” 

“That suits me.” 

Dexter rose. He realized that, even 
with the leeway granted him, he had a 
wretched chance of keeping Martha 
Rowell out of the hands of the police. 
They would be watching her closely. 
\nd it was highly probable that the 
wires and mails were under their sur- 
veillance as well. It would be almost 
a miracle if he could manage to pre- 
vent the impending disaster. Once Otto 
Duncan got her safely under arrest the 
story would practically tell itself. 

He wasted no time. He _ went 
straight to Conway’s office, where he 
told the girl and Conway frankly what 
had happened, concealing nothing. 

“That’s serious. But we ought to be 
able to manage, somehow. Let’s think 
it over. The best scheme will be to 
yet Martha away, for the present. She'll 
have to lie low till they catch Marbury 


or forget all about the case. I think 
that would do it.” 
“We'll never get her away. There 


are two men watching the lobby, and 
I think there’s another in the corridor, 
right now. Duncan isn’t taking any 
We might manage it, but I 
doubt it, unless you’ve got something 
up your sleeve, Mr. Conway.” 


chances. 
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Conway smiled thinly. “It’s a fairly 
big sleeve, Dexter. I shouldn’t wonder 
if there might be a surprise or two 
inside it. Anyway, don’t worry about 
Martha’s being arrested. She's per- 
fectly safe from that. I can guarantee 
so much, at least.” 

His confidence puzzled Dexter. An 
office fifteen floors above the street, with 
every elevator under minute observa- 
tion, with the stairs watched and a man 
on guard in the very corridor itself— 
here was a situation from which noth- 
ing but a supernatural agency could 
contrive an escape. 

“You mean that you can jerk a wire 
or two?” He suddenly saw this possi- 
bility as the key to Conway’s reassur- 
ance. It was highly probable that a 
man like Conway could bring consider- 
able pressure to bear on the authorities. 

Conway chuckled. “I might, if I had 
to,” he admitted. “At all events, it’s 
not as bad as you think.” 

“Well, I’m here to help, you know.” 
Dexter glanced at the girl. “If there’s 
anything I can do——” 

She shook her head. “Don’t try, 
please. [I can manage my enemies with 
a bit of luck, but I’m horribly afraid of 
my friends.” And she smiled at the 
word so that its sting was lost in a sud- 
den puzzling glow of pleasure which 
Lyman Dexter did not fully understand 
in himself. 

He went out, Duncan’s 
guard as he passed. His mood was 
strangely divided. Already he had be- 
gun to realize the hopelessness of mak- 
ing good on his word to Duncan, There 
was no possibility of discovering where 
Marbury was hidden within the limits 
of the time he had set for the task. 
He knew better than to hope for enlight- 
enment through the girl. She would 
never tell where Marbury was, what- 
ever other admissions Duncan might be 
able to twist from her. 

And yet, if he could produce Mar- 
bury, the girl might be kept altogether 
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out of the case. And Marbury him- 
self, in court, might establish a fair 
defense. The more he considered it the 
more he became convinced that the best 
possible solution for everybody—even 
for Marbury himseli—would be the ar- 
rest of that fugitive. 

He came to his decision abruptly. 
Hopeless or not, he’d try to find the 
absconding cashier before Duncan’s 
time was up. He went straight back 
to Duncan’s office and secured a full re- 
port on Marbury. Half an hour later 
he had finished searching the rooms 
which that young gentleman had so 
hastily vacated in the bachelor-apart- 
ment building known as the Benedict. 

Duncan and Cochrane had been here 
before him, and he had small hope of 
finding any fresh lead. So it proved. 
He was on the point of leaving when 
he glanced at the telephone, an old- 
fashioned wall device. Something 
caught his eye, and he drew closer. The 
wall paper about the box was scribbled 
with pencil marks, after the reprehen- 
sible fashion of so many inconsiderate 
young men. Evidently Marbury had 
been a victim of the habit which com- 
pels a man to scribble while he tele- 
phones. There were meaningless flour- 
ishes, half finished, crude sketches, a 
variety of numbers, and a few names. 

He made a quick note of every num- 
ber, intending to go to the company’s 
offices and find out who held those 
numbers in each of- the different ex- 
changes. None of the names suggested 
any meaning. But there was one which 
had been written several times, and 
which held his attention because it was 
rather unusual. Clarissa. He frowned 
at it, observing the care with which it 
had been written, as contrasted with the 
slovenly script of the others. Young 


Marbury had inscribed this name almost 
lovingly, thought Dexter. He had borne 
down on the strokes, gone over them 
carefully. 

It struck Dexter as peculiar that Mar- 
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bury should have written Clarissa so 
often and omitted to write Martha even 
once. He scowled as he contemplated 
this circumstance. It was _ habitual 
with him to demand that every trifle of 
evidence should explain itself, and here 
was a minor puzzle which refused to 
render a decent accounting. Marbury 
must have been—must be, indeed—on 
very intimate terms with Martha Row- 
ell. The inference from the circum- 
stances already before Lyman Dexter 
was clearly to the effect that there was 
some semblance of a romantic attach- 
ment between them. Otherwise it was 
hardly conceivable that the girl would 
have gone with him to interview Foote. 
And her own tone and manner in de- 
scribing that whole affair had been un- 
mistakably those of a woman who is 
more than lightly interested in a man. 

Strange, thought Dexter, as his mind 
moved forward to the problem, that this 
romance should have happened so sud- 
denly. It dawned on him that by all 
accounts Marbury’s visits had begun 
only a few days before the day of 
Foote’s death. Of course there is no 
accounting for romance. People fall in 
love in fashions peculiar to themselves. 
There are no rules governing the proc- 
ess. And yet it was odd, he told him- 
self, that a man like Marbury, a man 
who appealed to the elevator boy as a 
“sport,” who was frankly a gambler, 
and who admitted it openly to the girl 
herself, should have been able, in the 
course of a single week, to enlist her 
sympathies to such an extent that she 
was ready to collaborate with him in 
murder and theft. 

Some girls might have been impres- 
sionable enough for that, but Martha 
Rowell struck him as decidedly of the 
opposite type. She would be exceed- 
ingly unlikely to lose her head over a 
good-looking, irresponsible youngster 
such as Marbury must have been. And 
yet, in effect, she had confessed to ex- 
actly that. 














Dexter went back to the Hotel Bar- 
low, intending to clear up this minor 
point at once. It must be that Mar- 
bury had called less frequently until this 
latest week or two; that the romance 
had begun long before and only reached 
its climax lately. He could check up on 
that at the hotel. 

Greaves was himself in charge at the 
desk when Dexter arrived. He frowned 
faintly. 

“I thought you were going to keep 
us out of this,” he complained. “You 
might have warned me before they 
pinched my night man. Made a lot of 
nuisance the way that was pulled off.” 

Dexter explained that he had had no 
part in that transaction and asked his 
questions without permitting Greaves to 
expatiate on his grievance. 

“No, I don’t think he ever came here 
before then,” said the manager. “He 
Let’s see. Now I think of it, it 
was about the time Wait a min- 
ute.” He turned back the pages of 
the register and ran a pudgy thumb 
down the column of signatures. ‘That’s 
right. The first time he came around 
he wanted to see Miss Fontaine.” 

Dexter glanced at the name, and a 
shock of enlightenment came to him. 

Clarissa Fontaine! 

“T remember that he grumbled about 
our rules. The clerk had to come and 
get me to convince him that he couldn’t 
go up to her room. We're pretty strict 
here, you know. Can’t be too careful 
in a family place like this.” 

“IT see. And she had room 724, did 
she ?” 

“Yes. We put her Why, come 
to think of it, she wanted to be as near 
Miss Rowell as she could. Came here 
because Miss Rowell was here. Re- 
member it perfectly, now.” 

Dexter’s eyes narrowed. “And after 
that first complaint against your rules 
he always asked for Miss Rowell, eh? 
It was all right for him to go up there, 
I suppose, because she has a suite and 
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a companion or chaperone or something, 
eh?” 

“That’s it. Guess he saw Miss Fon- 
taine there. Hadn’t thought about it, 
but it’s likely.” 

“And Miss Fontaine has gone, has 
she ?” 

Greaves glanced at the hieroglyphics 
on the register. ‘Yes. Left on the 
twelfth.” 

Dexter nodded. The twelfth! The 
day that Marbury had vanished and 
that I‘oote’s death had been discovered! 

He realized past any doubt, now, that 
Martha Rowell merely had shielded her 
friend, that it must have been Clarissa 
Fontaine who had gone with Marbury 
to Foote’s house. And a vast relief 
possessed him. He was astonished at 
the degree to which the dis®overy com- 
forted his anxieties. And a new re- 
spect for Martha Rowell replaced his 
condescending and protective attitude 
toward her. She had managed it re- 
markably well, although, to be sure, luck 
had helped her in the elevator boy’s 
natural mistake. 

He thanked Greaves and departed, 
with a final tag of information. Miss 
Fontaine, as might have been deduced 
from her name, was an aspirant for 
dramatic honors. “Came here to take 
the stage by the neck,” said Greaves. 
“And she might get by with it, at that, 
Looks and class.” 

Lyman Dexter scarcely heard him. 
Only one thing mattered. Martha Row- 
ell’s hands were absolutely clean. 

He hurried down to Conway’s office, 
eager to tell her that he knew, to make 
it clear that he no longer harbored the 
absurd idea that she had connived at 
murder and theft, even with fair jus- 
tification. It seemed suddenly incred- 
ible that he should have been so blind 
as to believe that impossibility for a 
moment. 

But a clerk at the barrier railing in 
the outer office shook her head in re- 
sponse to his question, 
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“Miss Rowell’s out just now,” she 
told him. 

He started. The guard was still on 
duty in the corridor. She couldn’t have 
passed him, however cleverly she might 
have disguised herself. 

“Mr. Conway, then.” 

“He’s out, too,” she told him. 
sorry. Is there any message?” 

He reflected. “No. But when will 
Miss Rowell come back?” 

“IT don’t know. Mr. Conway will 
be here at three, though.” 

“T’ll come back then,” he said. 

Had Conway actually managed to get 
her past that watcher at the door? Or 
was she just in hiding somewhere in 
the office? He realized, with a new 
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surge of satisfaction, that it didn’t 
greatly matter. She was safe, wherever 
she was. Somehow nothing else 


seemed very important. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A COMMITTEE OF ONE. 


H*® found the interval hanging heav- 

ily on his hands. It was still short 
of one, and he had not lunched. It 
occurred to him that he might invest 
the time profitably in paving the way 
for Duncan’s enlightenment when the 
time should come to tell him the whole 
tale. He was human enough to fancy 
the idea of strengthening his own posi- 
tion. As things stood, Duncan could 
justly say that Dexter had been quite 
as wide of the mark as he. By drop- 
ping in at headquarters and judiciously 
joking on the topic he could put him- 
self in an admirable situation against 
the time of disclosures. 

But disappointment seemed to be the 
rule. Duncan was out, and his secre- 
tary could not say where he was. 

“T think he’s helping Captain Coch- 
rane, though. I suppose you’ve heard 
that——”’ 

“Another 
time?” 


one? What is it this 
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“The biggest one yet,” said the secre- 
tary, showing the first sign of excite- 
ment which Dexter had ever detected 
in him. “They’ve got something like 
a million from the Monumental Trust. 
I haven’t the details, but it’s the regu- 
lar thing, I think. Trusted some mes- 
them. 


senger, and he walked out on 
There’s fur flying downtown right 
now.” 


Dexter shrugged. After all, a—to 
him—a mere trifle like a million-dol- 
lar theft could not distract his thoughts 
from the day’s important development. 
He was half amused at the thought of 
poor Cochrane, who had been running 
in desperate circles even before this 
latest and greatest outrage, and who 
must now be a fit subject for a special- 
ist in hysteria. No wonder Duncan 
was lending hima hand. Perhaps, after 
a bit, Dexter himself might volunteer a 
little assistance. Meanwhile He 
wasted time deliberately over his 
luncheon, grinning amiably at pleasant 
thoughts. 

She was pretty clever, that girl. The 
way she had managed it was a beauti- 
ful bit of acting, at least. Of course 
she’d had a lot of luck, though. If 
the elevator boy hadn’t made that mis- 
take, and if he, Dexter, hadn’t found 
those bits of evidence, she might not 
have been able to convince him. He 
frowned at a sudden recollection that 
it had been her handkerchief and not 
Miss Fontaine’s which he had found 
in Foote’s chair. What did that mean? 
Had the other girl borrowed one of 
Martha Rowell’s handkerchiefs that 
evening? Or 

He stopped short. Was it possible 
that he was wrong again? Had his first 
guess been right? After all, what evi- 
dence was there that Clarissa Fontaine 
had been even remotely involved? He 
saw suddenly that he had _ simply 
jumped to a conclusion because it suited 
his preferences, exactly as Otto Dun- 
can would have jumped in similar cir- 























cumstances. The case against Martha 
Rowell was as strong as ever. There 
were only faint discrepancies to weaken 
it, discrepancies which did not in the 
least damage the charge. 

He tried to reject the idea, but it 
clung in spite of him. He was behav- 
ing like a credulous simpleton. Merely 
because he liked a girl he was ready to 
twist and discard evidence to reflect 
credit on her, instead of regarding it im- 
partially, as even a third-rate student of 
criminal psychology would do as a mat- 
ter of course. 

When he went back to Conway’s of- 
fices he was still balanced between these 
doubts. It was well short of three, but 
he hoped that Martha Rowell might be 
there, even if Conway wasn’t. He saw 
the plain-clothes men in the lobby as 
he waited for the elevator, and the cor- 
ridor was still guarded, although an- 
other watcher was on duty there now. 

He went in, his alarm on the girl’s 


account reviving with his new doubts - 


of her innocence. He realized that, 
guilty or, not, he wanted her to escape 
all consequences of the deed. And it 
was a sharp shock to find one of Dun- 
can’s men on guard at the gate, while 
the clerk whom he had displaced sat 
well away from her telephone switch- 
board and stared at him with wide, ag- 
grieved eyes. 

Dexter knew the man well. “What’s 
up, McCue? I didn’t expect to find 
you up here.” 

He might as well try to carry it off 
as long as possible. It wasn’t very 
hopeful, but there might be some faint 
chance of getting the girl away, even 
if she was here. And his anger rose 
against Duncan for this breach of faith. 
Duncan had promised a clear twenty- 
four hours, and the fact that he had 
fully intended to use that concession to 
prevent the very thing which Duncan 
expected him to help, did not appeal to 
him at the moment as any mitigation of 
the other’s perfidy. 
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“Ask the boss—he’s inside. I guess 
you’re expected, too, Mr. Dexter.” Mc- 
Cue wagged his head toward the door. 
“Go quiet, though. The boss told me 
to tell you w 

Dexter nodded. Duncan expected 
him, did he? Why? What did it all 
mean? He opened the door into Mar- 
tha Rowell’s office very carefully and 
looked in. Duncan and Cochrane were 
there, standing close to the farther wall, 
in the posture of men who listen with 
all their might. Dexter slipped into the 
room and closed the door softly behind 
him, becoming aware of a stenographer 
who wrote swiftly in his ruled note- 
book at Martha Rowell’s desk. And his 
ear caught words from the room be- 
yond. He remembered that sliding 
panel, and his heart sank. 

They were taking down every word 
of the girl’s talk with Conway! They 
would have a confession which would 
hold in any court, if she spoke as 
frankly now as she had talked before. 
He guessed instantly that the whole 
device was Conway’s. After tricking 
them both into a sense of confidence, 
Conway had sent for the police and de- 
liberately planned to trap the girl into 
a self-betraying conversation! 

For a moment he thought of crying 
out to warn her, on the chance that she 
had not yet committed herself. But he 
caught a few words which arrested the 
impulse. 

“T don’t care if it’s fifty millions, 
you'll take what I choose to give you 
and not a cent more. And you might 
as well get absolutely rid of the idea 
that you can hold me up. That’s the 
beauty of my little system, Martha. 
You don’t appreciate fully the poetry 
of it yet. I don’t take any chances of 
a play like this you’ve tried to pull on 
me. I never trust anybody till I’ve 
got them cold. I didn’t trust you, re- 
member, till I had the goods on you. 
And if you stop to think it over you'll 
realize that while you might get me a 
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term in the pen, I can come mighty near 
sending you to the chair. So I guess 
neither of us is going to talk very much, 
whatever happens.” 

“You can’t frighten me by that sort 
of threat,” said Martha Rowell’s unmis- 
takable voice. “You couldn’t begin to 
prove a case against me, and if you 
could no jury would be very hard on 
me. I’m not afraid to risk it. And 
you're going to give me my fair share 
of those bonds, or I’ll take my chances 
with the police. I think they’d rather 
let Foote’s death be forgotten than 
forgo a chance to get the man who’s 
behind every one of these big robber- 
ies !”” 

Conway’s tone changed. “Now, my 
dear girl! What’s the use of our quar- 
reling? I’ve always treated you pretty 
will, haven’t I? And you haven’t any 
reason to think I won’t keep on doing 
it, have you? There are a lot of ex- 
penses to come out of this lump of 
bonds before we can figure profits. This 
game takes money, as you ought to 





know without my telling you. Trust 
me, and you'll never be sorry. I'll do 


the right thing.” 

“T want the right thing right now, if 
you don’t mind. I’m not the kind to 
make a thief of myself and take the 
rewards on faith. You’ve compelled me 
to help you put this deal through, un- 
der a threat of giving me away to the 
police. All right. Now I’m compelling 
you, on the same threat, to give me a 
fair half of the plunder. I don’t ask 
you to give me the cash—just the 
bonds themselves. All you’ve got to do 
is to divide that package ¥ 

“But what about Curley? I’ve got 
to take care of him, haven’t I? He 
did the job itself.” 

“Yes. And he did it because if he 
hadn’t done it you’d have told the po- 
lice that he killed his cousin last year. 
He’s paid in advance, and he’s lucky 
that he’s alive. It’s different with me. 





I haven't got a thing to be afraid of.” 
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“Oh, no! Not a thing!” The tone 
was suddenly scornful. “When you 
know that I can prove that you killed 
Hubert Foote and helped to rob his 
safe——” 


“You can’t. That’s the joke. There 
isn’t any evidence against me——” 


” 


“Dexter 

“Mr. Dexter wouldn’t help you a bit. 
He’s on my side. And, as he can tell 
you by this time, he knows that I didn’t 
do it.” 

Dexter’s pulses leaped. Here was the 
truth at last. His final doubt died with 
the word. She hadn’t killed Hubert 
Foote! That was settled. His curiosity 
quickened as his anxiety ebbed. What 
was all this talk of dividing stolen 
bonds? Why os 

“You claim innocence, eh? Well, it 
won’t do. You gave yourself away too 
completely to wriggle out, now.” 








“T don’t have to wriggle. You’ve 
been too clever, Mr. Conway. You 


wanted to believe I did it, because it 
suited your game to have me guilty. I 
was a useful secretary, as you'd found. 
It was all very well to have me help 
you with your fake vigilance commit- 
tee. But you saw how much better it 
would be if you needn’t conceal any- 
thing from me. And you were so eager 
to find a means of doing that safely that 
you didn’t weigh your evidence very 
carefully. It’s a common error. The 
police are always making it. I knew 
you would. I wasn’t so sure of Mr. 
Dexter. I rather thought he’d suspect 
me, the way that evidence came to him. 
And I think he’s guessed, by this time. 
3ut I fooled him long enough!” She 
laughed softly. “I had one bit of luck. 
I could guess who killed Foote, easily 
enough. The rest I did all by myself. 
It was fun—carefully faking my evi- 
dence and planting it where Mr. Dexter 
couldn’t help finding it. And it worked. 
Your committee of one is going to ad- 
journ, Mr. Conway. It was a splendid 
scheme—to use men who were in deadly 























fear of their lives as your tools in your 
robbery system. You’re clever. I think 
the court will probably consider you 
dangerous, too.” 

There was the sound of a scuffle. 
Dexter and Duncan flung themselves 
at the door together. It was locked. 
Duncan stepped back and drew up one 
leg so that his knee almost touched his 
chin. Then he straightened it sharply, 
propelling the sole of his shoe straight 
against the door beside the latch. 
There was a crash and snap, and the 
lock yielded. The two men half fell 
into the room, to find themselves, 
menaced by two ugly looking guns in 
Conway’s hands. Cochrane and the 
stenographer, a step behind them, came 
under the same threat. 

“Hands up, every one of you! I’m 
not done with this yet. Don’t make me 
kill you to be convincing. Thanks. 
That’s sensible. Stand there, just as 
you are. Now, one, two, three—about 
face! So. Stand right there, please. 
I'll only need a minute.” 

Dexter could see the door, and his 
eye watched it. He meant to spring 
the moment Conway passed beyond the 
threshold. He could hear the man be- 
hind him and marveled that he did not 
go. The girl, who had fallen or been 
thrown into the corner nearest him, had 
risen and stood beside him, her hands 
busy with her tumbled hair. The femi- 
nine touch amused him, even in the 
tense crisis. 

“You can turn around now,” she 
said calmly. ‘“He’s gone.” 

The four men whirled. The room 
was empty. Conway had vanished, 
seemingly, into the air. 

She laughed at their bewildered faces. 
“Rather clever, isn’t it? Search the 
room and see if you can see how he 
worked it.” 

Duncan exploded. 
joke of it. He’ll get away 
“Don’t worry. There’s plenty of 


“Don’t make a 


” 





time—and it’s such a simple trick. Fif- 
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teen stories from the street and only one 
door, which he didn’t pass. How did he 
get away :” 

Dexter’s eye swept the room. The 
walls were paneled in dark wood, and 
his glance told him that it would be sim- 
ple to conceal a sliding door there. But 
a door could lead nowhere except to 
the corridor on one side or the street 
on the other. He frowned, while Dun- 
can and Cochrane tapped and tested. 
The girl’s smile warned him that they 
were wrong. Suddenly he understood. 
He sprang at the safe—a big, old-fash- 
ioned affair, about seven feet high. 

“Good! I wondered if you’d guess! 
It’s very simple, isn’t it—when one 
knows. It took me a long time to find 
out how he worked it.” 

“You mean he’s in there?” Duncan 
tugged at the heavy handle. “He'll suf- 
focate——” 

“Not he. Wait a moment. I think 
I hear Yes, here he comes.” 

The lock clicked and the handle 
turned. They stood with leveled pis- 
tols while the heavy door swung back 
and Peter Conway stumbled out. Be- 
hind him, prodding him with his re- 
volver, came a burly man in uniform, 
who continued to cover him while 
Cochrane himself snapped handcuffs on 
his wrists. 

“Beautifully simple, isn’t it?’ The 
girl pointed through the safe. It seem- 
ingly had no back. A passageway led 
straight through it to a room beyond. 
“He must have done it himself. That’s 
the Bancroft Building. He cut through 
the wall and had a safe way out in 
case it came to a quick get-away. The 
inner compartments were just a sham, 
a door that swung the other way. I 
couldn’t resist the fun of letting him 
try it. I’d posted two men there, and 
I knew he couldn’t get by them.” 

Duncan shook hands humbly. “My 
hat’s all the way off, Miss Rowell. 
You’ve handled the whole job to the 
queen’s taste, even if you did show us 
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I came mighty near spoiling it, 
though. For a while your plant fooled 
me absolutely. That elevator lad a 

“T feel pretty badly about him,” she 
said soberly. “I never thought that 
you'd find the trail, too. It was for 
Mr. Dexter’s exclusive benefit. I hope 
you didn’t squeeze poor Jimmy too hard 
to get the story out of him.” 

“He’s all right. A good, game kid, 
I guess, and a good friend of yours, too. 
We can square it with him, I think.” 

“He really thought it was I, you 
know. But he’d never have told if I 
hadn’t asked him to. I had quite an 
argument with him before I convinced 
him that it was all right.” She laughed, 
and her eyes met Dexter’s. “I didn’t 
have half as much trouble persuading 
dear old Mr. Greaves to let you search 
my rooms. And if you knew how fussy 
he is about his beloved hotel and its 
reputation you’d realize how hard J had 
to talk to convince him.” 

Cochrane had called his men from the 
outer office and corridor. He spoke 
curtly. 

“T’ll get the rest of the story later. 
I'll feel a lot safer with this bird in a 
nice cage right now. Duncan, you at- 
tend to the rest of it, will you? We'll 
probably find some useful dope in the 
office, but I guess we've got enough 
with the stenographic report and the 
goods themselves.” He lifted the pack- 
age of bonds happily. “Say, the papers 
will have to swallow a lot of crow for 
to-morrow’s breakfast, won’t they? 
And I guess I'll sleep a few to-night 
for a change.” He shook hands with 
the girl. “I'll take a week off pretty 
soon and spend it thanking you,” he 
told her. “Right now I’m not up to 
it.” 





She laughed and stood back as Peter 
Conway was led out, handcuffed to a 
man on each side and guarded from 
the rear by Captain Cochrane himself. 
She turned to Duncan. 

“Do you feel the same way about it, 
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Or are you still keen on 
Hubert Foote’s lamentable 


inspector ? 
avenging 
death ?” 
Duncan shrugged. “Speaking strictly 
unofficially, I'll tell you that I’d shoot 
a squad of men like Foote any night 
with my own hands, if it would lead 
up to a play like this! Why, we’ve 
got the biggest and cleverest crook of 
history, I believe. It’s the answer to a 
whole string of the most important 


‘crimes we've ever been up against. 


What’s a murder more or less in a case 
like this?” He sobered. “Of course I 
shall have to do what I can. But I 
shan’t be sorry if I fall down. I think 
Foote got about what he needed, and 
that’s the whole of it. You needn't 
worry too much about your friends. I 
might be able to guess where they went, 
but as Dexter will tell you, there aren’t 
very many men in the force who can 
be as stupid about guessing as I can 
—when I want to be.” He chuckled. 
“Now let’s go over the layout. We'll 
probably find mighty little here, but 
we’ve got to do it.” 


Lyman Dexter got the rest of the 
story later, and by degrees. He found 
it rather agreeable to confront his own 
blunders, when they were pointed out 
to him by the right person. And the 
conviction was strong upon him that 
Martha Rowell was absolutely the right 
person. 

“T had just the one bit of sheer luck, 
as I said before,” she summed up. “It 
was just accident that poor silly Phil 
Marbury chose that particular night to 
lose the money he had borrowed from 
the office. And it was lucky, too, that 
he came to say good-by to Clarissa, in- 
stead of running away or killing him- 
self. Clarissa comes from out West, 
and her people don’t believe in taking 
things like that sitting down. I don’t 
know how she got Phil to go back 
with her, but she did. It was her gun 
that they took along, but she showed 

















me that it wasn’t loaded, or I’d have 
stopped them, even then.” 

She laughed. “I’m not so sure, 
though. Somehow I haven’t been able 
to care very much about Mr. Foote’s 
death. Anyway, they went back to ask 
him to give up his winnings, and they 
intended to hold him up if they had to. 
At least Clarissa did. I don’t know 
about Phil.” 

“But if the gun wasn’t loaded 
Dexter stared. “I don’t see it yet.” 

“Why, you don’t think they killed 
him, do you? I thought you'd guessed 
that, all along.” 

“T didn’t. I thought Marbury—or 
the girl 

“Why, her gun was an old-fashioned 
cannon—forty-five caliber! And you 
know that he was killed by a thirty-two. 
No, they didn’t hurt him. They merely 
made him disgorge and came away. 
Clarissa was the funniest thing, when 
I let her in. I was watching at my 
window to put in that fake call for the 
elevator, you know, and Clarissa was 
as pleased with herself as a child with 
a new toy. She did the holding up her- 
self, you see, and it made her feel like 
a sort of amateur Jesse James. We had 
a lot of fun about it that night. And 
we didn’t dream that it would turn out 
to be so serious till we heard about 
Foote’s death next day. Then of course 
it was serious. We didn’t know whether 
they could possibly trace it back to Pihl, 
and Clarissa was just frantic at the idea. 
It was her notion that they should run 
away. And I guess Phil was willing 
enough. He hasn’t very much spunk. 
Clarissa’s about the right kind of wife 
for him, I think.” 

Dexter could only stare. He began 
to wonder whether he would ever reach 
the right answer. She went on, smiling 
faintly. 

“Tt didn’t occur to me that I could 
use it to get inside of Peter Conway’s 
defenses,” she said, “until that night 
when we talked to you and you said 


” 





” 
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that a woman had done it. That was 
really frightfully clever of you, you 
know. I never had much respect for 
you dabblers till then. I thought you’d 
be like the others whom Conway had 
dealt with. You know, he retained a 
new man for every case. He didn’t 
dare ‘arouse suspicion by letting every- 
body off, you see. And, of course, often 
enough they never did get the right an- 
swer. But he had a very fair per- 
centage of wins, at that.” 

She came back to the main topic. 
“As soon as you said that I had my 
idea, and I began right then, as you 
may remember. I tried to plant a seed 
or two in your mind that first evening. 
Afterward I perfected it, of course. I 
thought it was rather neat the way I got 
that handkerchief into the crack in the 
chair. It was a risk, but I’ve learned 
one thing about detectives. They al- 
ways construe evidence the way it suits 
their theories, and I was pretty sure you 
would, or I wouldn’t have risked it. 
And then, too, I had to go out and buy 
a gun and fire it off once and hide it 
where you'd be sure to find it when 
you searched my rooms. And _ the 
poker chip was another inspiration. I 
had to buy a whole set of them. The 
rest of the set are in the hotel office right 
now. You see, I had to play it safe, 
in case the police picked up the trail— 
as they did. I had a receipt for that 
automatic which showed that it was 
bought long after the crime, and the 
same with the poker chips. I was 
afraid you’d see that the handwriting 
wasn’t much like Foote’s, but I had to 
run that risk with the others.” 

She laughed. “Anyway, it’s worked 
out all right. I hardly hoped to catch 
Conway so soon. It’s only been for 
three or four months that I’ve suspected 
that vigilance committee of his. He 
went to all sorts of trouble to fool me 
about it. I think he must have called 
up the office every time he was out of 
it, just to convince me that there were 








other members. And he had circular 
letters, too, which I had to type individ- 
ually. Of course he never mailed them, 
but they deceived me for a long time. 
I really thought we were doing a grand, 
big work until I noticed that we always 
made an exception and didn’t punish 
the man when we’d caught him. Work- 
ing on from that it wasn’t hard, be- 
cause it happened several times that 
the man who did the big robbery had 
been convicted before that imaginary 
committe, and had been spared as I 
was when my turn came. I knew he’d 
never trust me till he had the same 
hold on me that he had on the others. 
And I guess that’s about all.” 

Dexter laughed. “All? When you 
haven’t told me who killed Foote ?” 

She shrugged. “Oh, that’s not im- 
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He 
must have come there soon after Cla- 
rissa and Phil left—before Foote had 


fairly obvious that Pethick did it. 


had time to go back to bed. And he 
probably shot him right away. I don’t 
know, and I don’t much care. I hope. 
they don’t catch him, though. How- 


ever, I have a feeling the police will 
put it on him in the end. 

“I’m almost sorry it’s over. I'll miss 
the excitement. And it’s a pity that 
Conway’s committee wasn’t real. It’s a 
splendid idea, when you think about it. 
I wish ws 

Dexter started. “Why, what’s to pre- 
vent our taking it up ourselves? We 
could do it better than he could. And 
it would be worth while, too!” 

And it was in this roundabout fash- 
ion that the real committee came into 
exéstence. 





portant enough to worry about. But it’s 
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BREAK INTO HOME, ABDUCT MAID 


ORCING their way into the home of Louis Albohn, at Scarsdale, New York, 
one night recently, fifteen men kidnaped a maid in the employ of the 
family. They drove up to the house in automobiles and awakened the residents 
by banging on the front door, When the Albohns, believing that burglars were 
seeking entrance, did not open the door, the men broke in windows and clambered 
into the house. One of them opened the front door and admitted a woman 
who had accompanied them. 

Mr. Albohn, his wife, his father, his two sons, and his daughter rushed 
to the lower floor of the house and demanded the reason for the unceremonious 
entry. The ringleader of the marauding party replied that he was Walter Joseph, 
the husband of the maid, and had come to get her. He was told by Mr. Albohn 
that the maid was under his protection and would not be surrendered. 

A terrific struggle followed, in which Walter Albohn was slashed across the 
face with a razor, and Lillian Albohn, who is sixteen years old, was knocked 
unconscious. Mr. Albohn struck one of the abductors over the head with a 
bottle, and his son Walter threatened the men with a shotgun. Furniture was 
broken up and shots fired at several members of the family. The telephone 
wires were cut so that the police could not be notified. 

Mr. Albohn ran from the house to call neighbors to his assistance, and 
while he was gone the kidnapers battered down the door of the room in which 
the maid had locked herself. They made her put on a cloak over her night- 
gown and then carried her, screaming loudly, down the stairs and out to one 
of the waiting automobiles. 

According to Mr. Albohn’s story, the maid was employed first under the 
name of Anna Dresmier. She disappeared and, after an absence of six months, 
returned and told Mr. Albohn that she had married a man named King, who 
had taken her to Altoona, Pennsylvania. She feared her husband and had left 
him. The story she told made such an appeal to the sympathy of the Albohns 


that they took her into their employ again, under the name of Anna King, 
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T five o’clock sharp on the 
morning of March 19th Roger 
Brentwick had told me that 
I should die. 

He stopped me on the street one aft- 
ernoon a few days after his brother 
had died in the electric chair. He was 
smiling, but there was something dia- 
bolical about his smile, something that 
sent a queer chill pulsing through my 
veins. His eyes held a maniacal glitter 
which told me that a violent emotion 
was inflaming his senses. 

“Dellwood,” he said, an odd catch 
in his voice, “it was your perjured testi- 
mony that sent my brother to the elec- 
tric chair.” 

“How absurd!” I exclaimed with per- 
fect self-control. Then I looked swiftly 
about me to make sure that none in the 
passing throng had heard Brentwick’s 
startling accusation. 

“I can’t prove it, of course,” he went 
on, ignoring my disclaimer. “You're 
a devilishly clever man, Dellwood, and 
you have played your game so shrewdly 
that the law can’t reach you. I know 
you committed the murder for which 
my brother was sent to the chair, Your 
only hope of escaping punishment lay 
in fixing the blame on some one else, 
and my brother proved a convenient 
scapegoat.” 

“You must be mad,” I told him; and 
then I laughed as if his statement had 
been utterly preposterous. “I know you 


and your brother were deeply devoted 
to each other, and I suppose his—ahem, 
misfortune has turned your head.” 

He shrugged his thin and slightly 


stooping shoulders as if to brush my 
statement aside. His face was blood- 
less, almost leathery in color, and there 
were spasmodic twitchings in the lines 
about his mouth and nose. He was 
unshaven and his attire showed signs of 
neglect. His features were unprepos- 
sessing, but his eyes held me with a 
weird magnetism. 

“I’m going to take the law into my 
own hands in this matter, Dellwood.” 
He spoke in dry, matter-of-fact tones, 
yet each word had a curiously pene- 
trating quality. “It is the only thing 
to do, since there is no other way of 
making you pay the penalty for your 
crime.” He paused and seemed to re- 
flect. ‘My brother was electrocuted at 
five o’clock last Tuesday morning. That 
was the nineteenth. At exactly five 
o'clock on the first anniversary of his 
death you are going to die. That’s all.” 

He shuffled away, a mere wisp of a 
man, and I laughed at his threat. Roger 
Brentwick, with his slight figure, stoop- 
ing shoulders, and emaciated features, 
seemed the very incarnation of futility. 
I told myself that he unable to 
harm me. As for the accusation he had 
made, he himself had said that he could 
not prove it. He had been quite accu- 
rate in saying that I had played my 
game so cleverly that I was beyond the 
law’s reach. I was absolutely safe. 

Yet, as I strolled toward my club, 
the echoes of his dry and queerly pene- 
trating voice followed me, and now and 
then I imagined that his flaming little 
eyes—the only eyes that had read my 
secret—were looking straight into mine. 


Was 
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II. 


In the months that followed, I pur- 
sued the usual tenor of my life, min- 
gling with my own set of friends and 
frequenting my accustomed haunts, but 
I saw nothing of Roger Brentwick. 
Whether he was deliberately avoiding 
me or whether it was mere chance that 
kept us apart, I could not determine. 
Now and then, in solitude, I chuckled 
to myself as I recalled his absurd threat, 
wondering whether he had really ex- 
pected to frighten me with such shallow 
nousense. 

Summer and fall passed, and winter 
came with its snow flurries and sting- 
ing winds, and yet I had seen nothing 
of Brentwick. I made guarded inquiries 
here and there but could learn nothing 
beyond the fact that he was still alive. 
Strangely enough, the man’s elusive- 
ness was getting on my nerves. Our 
failure to meet should have been a 
source of gratification to me, for his 
sinister smile and glittering eyes had 
left me an unpleasant impression, but 
his aloofness had the opposite effect. 
It made me feel as if an invisible enemy 
was constantly lying in wait for me, 
and it lent a sort of phantasmal em- 
phasis to the threat he had made. 

Though I jeered at my imaginings, 
my nervousness increased. I acquired 
strange habits and found myself indulg- 
ing in extravagant fancies. The numer- 
als nineteen and five, standing for the 
date and the hour fixed by Brentwick 
for my death, began to hold a grim 
fascination for me. I fell into the habit 
of counting the days until the 19th of 
March, and shortly after the new year 
it became my practice to turn the leaves 
of the calendar ahead and stare for min- 
utes at a time at the figures represent- 
ing the 19th of March. I had intervals 
of dismal brooding when I would start 
at the slightest sound, and occasionally, 
while walking the streets, I would stop 
abruptly and gaze straight ahead in a 
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rapt manner, as if seeing a vision in the 
distance. 

I upbraided myself for my senseless 
conduct, arguing that there was noth- 
ing to fear and that a little runt of a 
man like Brentwick could not harm 
me, but gradually the threat he had 
made became the dominant note in my 
life. The words he had spoken kept 
echoing and reéchoing in my memory, 
and ever and anon my imagination con- 
jured up a vision of his Mephistophe- 
lean smile and the infernal glitter in 
his eyes. I felt I should be more at 
ease if I could only see him now and 
then, but his mysterious absence from 
his usual haunts seemed to clothe his 
personality with an air of stealth and 
malignancy. 

The end of February came, and then 
one blustery afternoon I abruptly awoke 
to the realization that I was in fear for 
my life. Until now I had ascribed my 
symptoms to fatigue and nervousness. 
The discovery that I was actually afraid 
of Brentwick came to me in a flash, 
without any process of reasoning, and 
from now on I never had a moment 
of peace. At night my fitful sleep was 
haunted by hideous dreams, and I spent 
my waking hours in constant terror. 
Brentwick, with his ghastly smile and 
ill-boding eyes, was always parading 
across the arena of my emotions. 

Van Huyl, owner of a string of six 
or seven hotels, walked up to me one 
day at the club and looked me over criti- 
cally. 

“What’s the matter, Dellwood?” he 
asked sympathetically. “Liver out of 
order?” 

“A bit fagged out,” I told him, evad- 
ing his searching gaze. “I’m all a bun- 
dle of nerves. No appetite, can’t sleep 
nights——” 

“Then why not go away for a rest?” 
Van Huy! suggested. 

I smiled. Many a time had I thought 
of going away for a time, but I doubted 
if there was any place I could go where 
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Brentwick would not follow. My im- 
agination pictured him as a veritable 
sleuthhound. 

Van Huyl seemed to follow my 
thoughts a part of the way. “I know 
exactly how you feel,” he said. “You 
want to cut yourself completely off from 
business and worries for a while. You 
want to go where the telegraph wires 
can’t reach you and mail can’t follow 
you. I know, because I’ve felt that 
way myself. Am I right?” 

“Exactly, but 2 

“But you don’t know where to find 
such a place within the boundaries of 
civilization.” Van Huyl  chuekled 
genially. “I was in precisely the same 
fix a couple of years ago, and where do 
you suppose I went?” 

I regarded him quizzically. “Tt was 
in the'dead of winter,” he went on, “‘and 
the only place I could think of that 
suited my requirements was a little sum- 
mer hotel I own up in Westchester 
County. Rosecliff Lodge is the name 
of it, and if you take my advice and 
go there [ll guarantee you will not be 
pestered.” 

I mumbled my thanks. 

“Tf I were you, I wouldn’t let even 
my private secretary know where I was 
going,” Van Huyl continued. ‘Tell 
your friends anything you like except 
the truth. Business can wait for a while. 
The thing of most importance to you 
just now is complete rest, and the only 
sure way of getting it is to hide your- 
self for a while in a place like Rose- 
cliff Lodge. You can rely on me not 
to give you away. Why not start bright 
and early in the morning? 

I glowed inwardly as I accepted the 
invitation. Without knowing my pre- 
dicament, Van Huyl had suggested the 
one safe way out of it. At Rosecliff 





Lodge, I felt sure, Brentwick would 

never find me, and I could remain there 

until the fatal nineteenth had passed. 
Early the next morning, by a circuit- 
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ous route, I started for my temporary 
hermitage. It was the 15th of March. 


Ill. 


With my dog Brutus as my sole com- 
panion, I arrived late at night in the 
little village nestling at the foot of the 
hill on whose summit the lodge was situ- 
ated. The darkness, the lateness of the 
hour, and an incipient blizzard made it 
easy for me to slip away from the sta- 
tion unnoticed and start up the spiral 
driveway leading to the apex. I thought 
my safety demanded that no one but 
Van Huyl, whom I could trust, should 
know my whereabouts. 

My first impression of the lodge was 
dispiriting. I imagined it was pleasant 
enough in summer, but the wide, empty 
halls and silent corridors, with the wind 
howling dismally around the corners, 
gave me a chill that marred my satisfac- 
tion in having found a safe retreat. I 
gazed dubiously at the small supply of 
canned foods in the pantry which would 
constitute my only source of sustenance 
for the next few days. Van Huyl had 
told me that I could order whatever 
I wished sent up from the village, but 
that would start gossip and imperil my 
security. I had brought with me a lib- 
eral quantity of cigarettes and, surrep- 
titiously, several bottles of liquor from 
my private locker at the club, and I 
resolved to make the best of a disagree- 
able necessity. 

A small smoking room just off the 
main lobby impressed me as a trifle less 
desolate than the other parts of the 
hotel, and I selected it for my temporary 
quarter. My only objection to it was 
that one of the windows opened upon 
the veranda, thus affording an easy 
means of ingress for a prowler, but 
there were just as serious objections to 
the other rooms, and the heavy oaken 
doors and the general air of solidity 
that pervaded the place went a long way 
toward reassuring me. From the base- 








ment I carried several armfuls of wood, 
and soon a fire was crackling lustily in 
the open fireplace. I drew up an arm- 
chair and, with Brutus curled up at 
my heels and a bottle of liquor and a 
box of cigarettes at my elbow, tried to 
compose myself for my first night at 
Rosecliff Lodge. 

The heat thrown out by the fire and 
the soothing influence of excellent 
whisky soon produced an exhilarating 
effect on my nerves. I knew my move- 
ments had been so carefully covered 
that Brentwick would never find me at 
Rosecliff Lodge. I felt confident that, 
despite his furtive airs and ferretlike 
appearance, I had successfully eluded 
him. I even began to suspect, while I 
replenished my glass time and again, 
that his threat had been partly bluster. 
3rentwick, as I now remembered him, 
did not look like the kind of man capa- 
ble of committing a murder. The 
vengeful passion I had seen in his eyes 
was more likely to assert itself in sub- 
tler and less violent ways. He might 
have thought by keeping me in agoniz- 
ing suspense for a whole year, he would 
avenge his brother’s death more effec- 
tively, and with far less danger to him- 
self, than by taking my life. 

“Of course,’ I said to myself, 
“Brentwick only meant to scare me. 
Not such a bad idea, either. I can im- 
agine how a weaker man than myself 
would suffer all the tortures of a hun- 
dred deaths if he had to carry with him 
through an entire year the knowledge 
that he was to be murdered on a certain 
date. But that kind of bluff doesn’t go 
with me. Eh, Brutus?” 

From force of habit I was address- 
ing my dog. Brutus was thoroughly 
devoted to me, and on this desolate hill- 
top his presence gave me a sense of 
human companionship. I wondered 
what my exile would be without him, 
and it suddenly struck me that until 
this moment I had never appreciated 
Brutus at his true value. I remem- 
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bered that during the past few weeks, 
while Brentwick’s threat had absorbed 
all my thoughts, I had been grossly 
neglectful of him. 

The collie did not stir, but lay still 
at my feet, his wise eyes fixed on me 
in a steady, unblinking scrutiny. With- 
out knowing why, I began staring at 
him intently, and presently it occurred 
to me that this was the first time I had 
addressed him by name and he had made 
no response. Little by little it came to 
me that Brutus had seemed different 
for some time, though until now: my 
mind had been so engrossed with other 
things that I had given no thought to 
the change in him, 

“Brutus!” I called. 

The dog flicked his tail, but did not 
move from his position. Bewilderedly 
I looked into his eyes. There seemed 
to be a new and baffling expression in 
them. I gazed long and thoughtfully, 
trying to analyze the thing I saw in the 
dog’s eyes, and presently I identified it 
as a sort of instinctive aversion and dis- 
trust. 

‘What’s the matter, old boy?” I 
asked, and I knew that my voice fal- 
tered a trifle. 

Again he slapped the floor with his 
tail, but made no other response. 

The dog’s curious conduct vexed me. 
My mind ran back over the past year, 
trying to ascertain how long it had been 
going on. Once it had been his habit, 
when I addressed him by name, to rear 
himself on hind legs and affectionately 
place his forepaws on my shoulders. 
Presently it came to me that he had not 
done this for a long time, perhaps for 
more than a year. I marveled at the 
way my fear of Brentwick had blinded 
me to the change in Brutus. Other lit- 


tle details occurred to me, all of which 
had passed unnoticed at the time, but 
which now plaintly indicated that Bru- 
tus had been growing cold toward me. 

“Why?” I asked myself, looking per- 
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plexedly into Brutus 


eyes and reading 














a hint of reproach and suspicion in 
their somber depths. “And how long 
has it been going on? Let me see “i 

The answer came to me in a flash. 
My thoughts went back to a dark and 
dismal night more than a year ago 
when, with my brain in turmoil and a 
dull throbbing at my temples, I had 
stolen into my apartment and poured 
drink after drink down my throat in an 
effort to steady my frazzled nerves. 
3rutus had looked at me in a way I 
had not understood at the time. Crouch- 
ing at my feet, he had gazed up into 
my bloodshot eyes, contemplating me 
for a long time, and then, with a curi- 
ous wagging of the head, he had shuf- 
fled back into a corner and lain down 
on a rug, but his eyes had continued 
to peer out at me as if he had sud- 
denly discovered a strange and forbid- 
ding quality in me. 

I realized now that his odd behavior 
had dated from that night. And the 
reason was clear to me. Brutus, with 
his quick canine intuition, had read 
guilt in my eyes. 

With a hoarse laugh I poured an- 
other drink, trying to tell myself that 
a dog’s intuition was of no importance. 
3rutus would never divulge what his 
instincts had revealed to him. My se- 
cret was still safe. Brentwick, the only 
other living being that had divined it, 
had admitted that he could prove noth- 
ing. And, after all, what did the per- 
ceptions of a dog matter? 

Yet there was something uncanny in 
the thought that my only companion in 
exile was regarding me with suspicion 
and reproach. 

From one of the closets I procured 
bedding which I arranged on the big 
couch in the smoking room. Then I 
wound my watch, piled a few more logs 
on the fire, and crawled in under the 
blankets. But it was long before my 





eyes closed in sleep. Through the dusk 
that settled over the room as the fire 
burned low, I felt a pair of eyes look- 
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ing at me in a most disconcerting man- 
ner. 


IV. 


For three days it snowed, and as I 
looked out from the window on the 
morning of the eighteenth I could see 
nothing but a white, whirling wilderness. 
Rosecliff Lodge was marooned in a rag- 
ing blizzard, and I was hemmed in on all 
sides by constantly narrowing horizons 
of swirling snow. Though the village 
was less than two miles away, my isola- 
tion was complete. 

I went through the day in a curious 
half daze, now and then looking with 
misgivings at the rapidly diminishing 
supply of food in the pantry and re- 
gretting that my store of liquor had 
dwindled to less than half a pint: Ever 
and anon I felt a sharp twinge of fore- 
boding at the thought that this was the 
day which Roger Brentwick had said 
would be my last on earth. The idea 
was preposterous, of course, but from 
time to time I found myself gazing in 
morbid fascination at the numeral five 
on the dial of my watch. 

Though I fought against it, my nerv- 
ousness grew apace as the day waned. 
The blizzard showed no sign of letting 
up, and repeatedly I told myself that it 
destroyed Brentwick’s last chance of 
finding my hiding place. Figuratively 
and literally, all trails leading to my re- 
treat were obliterated, but somehow the 
thought failed to soothe me as it should, 
I pictured Brentwick as having all the 
sly cunning that usually goes with a 
maniacal obsession, and his threat had 
been uttered in tones that left no doubt 
of his confidence to execute it. 

I ate sparingly of the few crumbs of 
food that remained, carried up a large 
supply of wood from the basement, then 
retired to the smoking room and en- 
deavored to make myself comfortable, 
for the night. Sleep was out of the 
question, so I settled myself in the big 
armchair and tried to find diversion in 
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listening to the snarl of the wind and 
in watching the writhing and wriggling 
flames in the fireplace. 

Brutus lay near by, his head tilted 
against his outspread forelegs, his eyes 
peering up at me in a solemnly ques- 
tioning way. I had not spoken to him 
for three days, and his attitude of 
brooding distrust had not diminished, 
but I understood his nature well enough 
to know that he was still unfaltering 
in his loyalty to me and that he would 
defend me with his life if necessary. 
Too, there had been periods in the past 
three days when I felt that his mute 
companionship was the only thing that 
kept me from going mad. 

I sipped gingerly the remainder of 
whisky in my flask, then glanced at 
my watch. It showed ten o’clock, and 
mechanically I counted the hours until 
five. Seven hours of nerve-racking sus- 
pense! Four hundred and twenty min- 
utes of torturing uncertainty, for not 
until five o’clock had come and gone 
could I be positive that Brentwick had 
failed to carry out his threat. 

My pistol, carefully loaded, was lying 
within easy reach on the table beside 
me, but the sight of it failed to com- 
fort me. My imagination pictured all 
sorts of fantastic possibilities. The 
doors I had carefully locked, but sup- 
pose one of them should suddenly open 
and a shot be fired at me from behind ? 
The window directly facing the veranda 
was an even greater source of danger. 
A prowler could easily appear there 
and, hidden from me by darkness and 
swirling snow, fire a murderous slug 
into my vitals. For the matter of that, 
the assassin might have concealed him- 
self within the walls of the building, 





only waiting for the hour of five to 
come before he executed his horrible 
design. 


I could remain still no longer. Jump- 
ing up from the chair, I glanced sharply 
into the dim corners of the room. 
Crossing the floor, I caught a glimpse 
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of myself in a mirror, and the reflec- 
tion terrified me. My fears and an- 
guish must have seared more deeply into 
my being than I had realized. I saw a 
haggard, ashen, wildly distorted face 
that I could scarcely recognize as my 
own. It grimaced horribly, and the 
feverishly staring eyes testified to the 
consuming fire within me. With a low 
moan of terror I staggered back to my 
chair. 

A sound caused me to sit up straight. 
Brutus had risen on his haunches and 
was regarding me with a strange min- 
gling of sympathy and dread. I called 
his name in shaking tones, and he re- 
sponded with a timid yaup. In that 
moment I knew that my reason would 
have drifted out into the black night 
of madness if the dog had not been 
there to share the hideous solitude that 
surrounded me. 

“Brutus!” I called again. 

He rose to his feet, shrugged his 
grizzly coat, and timidly advanced a 
few steps. I reached out a hand to 
pat him, but in the same instant he 
shrank away from me and, with his 
weirdly discerning eyes looking into 
mine, started to back away toward the 
wall. I understood. He wanted to 
comfort me, but his fear of me was 
stronger than his sympathy. His eyes, 
gleaming faintly in the dusk of the cor- 
ner to which he had retreated, were still 
gazing into mine, and I knew he was 
reading blood-guilt in them. 

The realization maddendd me, and of 
a sudden a blind, uncontrollable rage 
leaped up within me. I snatched the 
pistol from the table, conscious of noth- 
ing but a frenzied desire to blot out 
the accusing expression in the canine 
eyes. Brutus gave a frightened yelp 
as I aimed, and in the same instant a 
glimmer of reason stayed my _ hand. 
Despite the shivering dread with which 
he inspired me, the dog’s companion- 
ship was infinitely better than none at 
all. Without it I should already have 
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lost my reason. With a muttered curse 
I dropped the pistol to the table. 

Then I sat down and made a desper- 
ate effort to subdue my emotions. A 
glance at Brutus told me that his fear 
of me had become intensified since I 
aimed the pistol at him. Scraping his 
lean shanks against the walls, he was 
shuffling restlessly back and forth, stay- 
ing as far away from me as the size of 
the room would permit. I took another 
swallow from the bottle and lighted a 
fresh cigarette. 

“Bah!” I muttered. 
afraid of, anyhow? 
meant to frighten me. He meant I 
should live in terror for a year. Per- 
haps he hoped I’d go insane. Besides, 
he'll never find me here.” 

Half aloud I repeated the soothing 
phrases time and again. My watch 
showed a quarter of twelve. Despite 
my efforts to convince myself that 
Brentwick could not harm me, there was 
something terrifying in the thought that 
for five hours longer I must remain in 
agonizing uncertainty. In my imagina- 
tion, the hour of five was still clothed 
with a sinister magic. Not until it had 
passed could I be sure that Brentwick’s 
threat was meant only to frighten me, 
and I tried to picture immense relief 
that would be mine as seon as the sus- 
pense was over. I would leave Rose- 
cliff Lodge at once, for I could not re- 
main another day, nor even an hour 
longer than was necessary, within the 
walls that had witnessed the most 
frightful experience of my life. 

The shriek of the storm suggested 
an appalling idea, With the snow piled 
high and all trails obliterated, how was 
[ to find my way? The blizzard might 
continue several days longer, and in the 
meantime I might become a raving ma- 
niac. Then I thought of the dog, and 
I felt instantly reassured. Brutus had 
proved on several occasions that his 
sense of direction was infallible. De- 


“What am I 
Brentwick only 


spite his fear of me, I could rely on 
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him to guide me safely through the 
storm. It terrified me to think how near 
I had come to killing him. Fervently 
I thanked the lucky impulse that had 
checked my hand just in the nick of 
time. For the present I was dependent 
upon Brutus for my sanity, for my very 
existence. 

I started violently as a strange sound 
rose above the whine of the storm. A 
shrill bark testified that Brutus also 
had heard it. A freezing sensation ran 
through my veins, and my fingers closed 
spasmodically around the handle of the 
pistol. I listened, every muscle taut, 
and now it came again, a jerky, grating 
sound that made my flesh creep and 
caused me to sit rigid in my chair. I 
could think of nothing but that some 
one was entering the house, and who 
could it be but Roger Brentwick? The 
hour had not yet come, but- 

Unable to endure the suspense a mo- 
ment longer, I sprang from the chair 
and, with the pistol in my hand, opened 
the door. By sheer force of will I 
dragged myself to the outer door, and 
I had a faint impression that Brutus 
was following at a distance. At inter- 
vals, during a momentary lull in the 
storm, came the squeaking sound again, 
and each time I recoiled as if some one 
had dealt me a physical blow. Sum- 
moning my slender reserve of nerve and 
courage, I thrust the door open. 

I could see nothing but white, swirl- 
ing chaos. An icy wind stung my face 
and a welter of gale-driven snow 
blinded me, but now I could hear the 
disturbing sound more clearly. I glanced 
upward, and an expression of relief fell 
from my lips. My imagination had 
alarmed me needlessly. The noise that 
had frightened me was caused by noth- 
ing more formidable than the swinging 
of a shutter that had been torn loose 
by the wind. After carefully bolting 
the door, I returned to the smoking 
room and locked myself in. 

I was trembling all over, and to steady 











my limbs I drained the bottle to the 
last drop. For a short while the fiery 
fluid kept me in a state of agreeable 
stupor, but the effect soon wore off, 
and | gazed ruefully at the empty bot- 
tle. So far my courage had been kept 
up largely by artificial stimulation, but 
now that solace was denied me, and my 
heavy drinking of the last few days had 
left my nerves on edge and undermined 
my stamina, A trembling, gibbering 
wretch, I sat before the fire, counting 
the dragging minutes. 

Two o’clock came. Of a sudden I 
had a curious feeling that something 
had gone out of the room and that my 
loneliness had become more acute. The 
solitude in which I sat seemed a thou- 
sand times more oppressive than before. 
At first I could not account for it, but 
as I stared wildly about me and noticed 
that Brutus was no longer in sight, a 
terrifying realization awoke within me. 
Though my legs could scarcely support 
me, I bounded out of the chair. 

‘Brutus!’ I cried, and the sound of 
my cracked and hollow voice fright- 
ened me. “Brutus!” 

I ran about the room, frantically 
calling the dog’s name. I unlocked the 
door and stumbled through the lobby, 
alternately whimpering and calling for 
Brutus. Then, with a sickening suspi- 
cion shooting through my reeling mind, 
I ran out on the porch, shouting the 
dog’s name in the teeth of the blizzard. 

No answer came to my cries of de- 
spair. Brutus must have run past me 
when I opened the door the last time 
to ascertain the cause of the noise, and 
no doubt he was by this time well on 
his way to the village, guided by his 
unerring sense of direction and sped on 
by the fear I had driven into him by 
pointing the pistol at him. 

I staggered back to the smoking room 
and sank limply into the chair. Brutus 
had left me, and now my predicament 
seemed a million times more hideous 
than before. 


My fears invested the 
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solitude in which I sat with unspeak- 
able horrors. Would he come back to 
save me from the madness that stared 
me in the face, or would morning, if I 
were alive by that time, find me a gib- 
bering maniac? 

I closed my eyes tightly in a futile 
effort to shut appalling visions from 
my mind. The fire was burning low 
and a chill was stealing into my mar- 
row, but physical discomforts seemed 
no longer of any consequence. The 
thought that I was going mad swept 
all other considerations from my mind. 
Even death—the kind of death Brent- 
wick had threatened to inflict on me— 
seemed easy by comparison. 

All at once I sat up straight in the 
chair. A fresh sensation, even more 
poignant than the preceding ones, 
struck a new fear into my being. I 
stared wildly about me. 

Some one was at the window! 

Fear was paralyzing my senses, and 
my only thought was that Nemesis, in 
the person of Roger Brentwick, had 
come. There was a furore in my head 
and a thousand strident noises were 
dinning in my ears. I reached out my 
hand and clutched the pistol. I felt 
a maniacal impulse to laugh as I pointed 
the weapon at the window and pressed 
the trigger six times. 

A long splintering sound, then a crash 
as fragments of window pane fell to 
the floor, and finally a short, agonized 
groan rose above the roar of the storm. 
I laughed gleefully. The wind shrieked 
in my ears, but a voice within me spoke 
even louder. Roger Brentwick was 
dead! I had killed him! I was free 
and safe! 

Still laughing I left the chair and, 
instinctively avoiding the jagged pieces 
of glass that stuck to the frame, climbed 
out on the porch. I wanted to feast 
my eyes on the vision of my enemy’s 
lifeless body. I stumbled against some- 
thing, then stooped and reached out my 











hand, and of a sudden a shrill cry of 
dismay broke from my lips. 

On the floor of the veranda lay Bru- 
tus, dead. 

Somehow I made my way back to 
the smoking room. I glanced at my 
watch. It was only a little after three. 

In the morning, when found by the 
rescue party that had been organized 
in response to Van Huyl’s long-distance 
telephone call, I was holding my watch 
in my hand, and my index finger was 
pointing to the numeral five. 


V. 


In the asylum, where I occupy a room 
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specially constructed to resist assault, 
the attendants are wondering why I 
always start violently and break- into 
maniacal gibberish whenever I hear a 
clock strike five. 

My walls are padded. [very article 
that might be used as a suicidal imple- 
ment has been taken from me. Occa- 
sionally my mind goes back to the night 
when the agonies of a thousand deaths 
were crowded into a few hours, and 
then I take from the inside of my 
shirt a note that came for me a few 
days after my incarceration: 

My plan worked even better than I ex- 


pected. I guess you have learned by this 
time that there are things that are more 





terrible than death. Rocer BRENTWICK. 
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CHEWS WAY TO FREEDOM 


RTHUR RUST, twenty-year-old son of a wealthy resident of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, proved recently that he cannot be kidnaped easily. Although tightly 
bound with a heavy rope and wrapped up in a blanket, Rust foiled his abductor 
by chewing a hole in the blanket and attracting attention to his predicament. 
The young man had accepted the offer, proffered him by a stranger, of a 
ride to work in the stranger’s automobile. He stepped into the car and then 
was forced, at the point of a revolver, to go to a garage near the city and write 
a letter to his father for twenty-five thousand dollars ransom. The stranger 
bound and covered him and left him in the garage. During the kidnaper’s ab- 
sence Rust chewed the blanket and hailed a negro who was working the garage. 
In a short time the young man was free again, and the police were notified of 


the crime. 
SEIQADS QGP DSIDLVI 
NO CRIME 


RIGHTENED automobilists sent policemen from a city and a town in New 
Jersey on a wild-goose chase one recent night when they reported that a 
bandit was holding up passers-by on the river road between Clifton and Paterson. 
An automobile filled with detectives was dispatched from Paterson to the scene 
of the alleged attempt at crime, and seven patrolmen on motor cycles followed 
soon after the detectives. From Clifton a patrol wagon, fully manned, was rushed 
to thwart the highwayman. 
The detectives reached the designated place first. They saw a man standing 
in the middle of the road and waving his arms. With revolvers ready for im- 
stant service the detectives advanced upon him and demanded his name and an 
explanation of his actions, 
Both were made clear in a few moments. 


with an iron-barred window and a door 


The man was Joseph Giordani, 


a storekeeper in Clifton, and he wanted some gasoline for his automobile, his 
supply having become exhausted. 
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CHAPTER I. 
CHIVALRY. 


E had been spending the eve- 
ning in what he would have 
described as the wilds of 
Suburbia. Felix Burton’s 
own bachelor flat, as all newspaper 
readers came to know, was in the fash- 
ionable section of Park Avenue, on the 
corner of Prospect Street. 

As he left the house of the friend 
who grunted out a comparatively im- 
pecunious existence on ten thousand a 
year, heavy rain splashed in his face 
and spattered the front of his dress 
shirt. He was bemoaning his fate with 
appropriate objurgations when a taxi 
turned the corner on the opposite side 
of the street and came in his direction. 

Burton was taking no risks. He bel- 
lowed at the top of his voice. The taxi 
slowed down, and Burton, knowing the 
ways of taxi men, hurried across the 
street. 

He approached the taxi on the pave- 
ment side. As he drew flush with the 
driver, to his intense annoyance a girl 
stepped forward and _ touched the 
handle of the door. He stopped with a 
muttered exclamation. 

“My taxi, sir, I think,” said, 
noticing his confusion, and Burton was 
by tl cultured intonation 
contralto voice. He doffed his 
would have smothered his an- 
and off, had not the 
driver intervened. 


Ty 


she 
struck ie clear, 
of her 
hat and 
noyance made 


This gen- 


“Excuse me, but it ain’t. 
tleman saw me first. Get in, p 


ease, 


he said in a voice that made it quite 
plain that it was his own cab, and, if 
he chose to select his patrons, no one 
could prevent him from doing so. 

“Oh, very well,” said the girl in a 
tone of unconvinced resignation. She 
had the air of one anxious to keep an 
appointment. It was raining very hard. 

Burton made a lightning estimate of 
the women before him. He was no 
mean judge of women. “This is the ‘no 
nonsense’ type,” he told himself. He 
turned to the girl: 

‘Pardon me. As it’s such a terribly 
wet night, perhaps we might make a 
compromise. The chauffeur has, 
rightly or wrongly, decreed that it is 
my taxi for the time being, so will you 
allow me to drive you first to your des- 
tination? 

lor a moment only the girl hesitated. 
In that moment Burton, by the light of 
an adjacent street lamp, had an impres- 
sion of wide, violet eyes and clear-cut 
features. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I will ac- 
cept your generous offer on condition 
that you allow me to pay the fare up 
to the moment when I leave you.” 

“Naturally,” said Burton, opening 


the door. “\Where do you wish to go?” 
“Park Avenue, please, the corner of 


Prospect Street, if it will not be taking 
you too much out of your way.” 

“Not in the very least,” replied Bur- 
ton with complete truth. To his intense 
surprise her destination was precisely 
the same as his. He passed the address 
on to the driver and got into the taxi 
eside her. 
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“T think we have been remarkably 
sensible about it, don’t you?” he said as 
the cab started. 

“You have been remarkably chival- 
rous,” she corrected him. 

She spoke naturally, but her voice 
seemed to convey the hint that there 
was no need to make conversation. 
Burton was puzzled. She seemed in 
no way dismayed by the fact that she 
was in a taxi with a strange man. She 
had none of the defensive arrogance 
of the city bohemian girl. Her manner 
conveyed rather that she paid him the 
compliment of knowing that she was 


safe. He tried to place her, but could 
not. There was breeding in the tilt of 


her chin and the pitch of her voice, yet 
there was undoubtedly something odd 
about her. 

By the intermittent light of street 
lamps he studied her furtively. 

“A beauty in broad daylight, I should 
think!” Yes, undoubtedly a beauty, but 
not of the Sunday-supplement type. It 
was the kind of face men dream of 
when they are tired of women. 

The cab pulled up at the Park Ave- 
nue corner of Prospect Street. He 
wanted to tell her that it was his des- 
tination, too, but was afraid to do so 
lest she should think it was a trick to 
prolong their acquaintance. She 
glanced at the meter and solemnly 
handed him a dollar and seventy cents. 

“Thank you very much,” she said. 
“T’m ever so much obliged to you.” 

He opened the door, got out, and 
helped her to alight. 

“T shall be ahead on the fare, you 
know,” he said, handling the money 
gingerly. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “but I am 
afraid it can’t be helped. Thank you 
again. Good night!” 

From the shadowed doorway of a 
gift shop, a man emerged and retired 
again. In that brief instant Burton 
noted that he was an Italian, over- 


dressed and undersized. 
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Burton ordered the chauffeur to drive 
on. When they had proceeded for sev- 
eral blocks he told him to turn the cor- 
ner and return to Prospect Street by a 
roundabout way. 

When he arrived the girl had disap- 
peared. He paid the driver and entered 
the imposing apartment house. He was 
taken in the elevator to the second floor, 
where he admitted himself to his own 
flat. Walters, his man, was unobtru- 
sively present in the hall. 

He went into his sumptuously fur- 
nished sitting room with its double set 
of windows, one facing Park Avenue 
and the other Prospect Street. What 
did she want to come to that particular 
corner for? Was that Italian in the 
doorway of the shop waiting for her? 

“Walters, to-morrow I am going to 
be best man at Mr. Bolden’s wedding. 
Do you know anything about the duties 
of best man?” 

“IT have always heard, Mr. Burton, 
that they are mostly contined to seeing 
that the bridegroom has the ring.” 

“Thank you, Walters, I will remem- 
ber it. I shan’t want anything more. 
Good night!” 

Sut what was a girl like that doing, 
roaming about the city alone at that 
time of night? 


Destiny 


CHAPTER II. 

THE SHOT. 

H"™ dreamed about her intermittently 

that night, and over breakfast the 
following morning he divided his 
thoughts between her and his impend- 
ing ordeal as best man. 

“T call it of Bolden to 
have let me in for it,” he soliloquized. 
“T am sure to make a fearful show of 
myself! Some lunatic will probably 
photograph us for the papers. They 
always do if you’re fool enough to get 
married at John’s! Wonder what 
that girl does for a living—looked as if 
she did something.” 


some nerve 


ot, 
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It was half past ten, and he had 
promised to join Bolden at eleven. He 
arose from the breakfast table and 
stared out of the window at Park Ave- 
nue, slowly waking to life. Was she 
married or single? He lowered his eyes 
to the pavement beneath the window. 
There she was—standing on the side- 
walk, opposite the gift shop, the wide 
violet eyes looking down the avenue. 

Burton wondered at the intensity of 
his own interest in her. After all, what 
was she? An unknown girl, to whom 
he had performed a trifling act of cour- 
tesy. She had happened to be meeting 
some one outside the apartment house 
in which he lived, and doubtless the 
same person had made a similar ren- 
dezvous for this morning. That was 
all. There was really nothing in it. 
Hello, what was happening? 

A man—an Italian—stopped a mo- 
ment beside her and handed her a pack- 
age. Then he passed on. The girl 
seemed not to have spoken to him. It 
had not been the Italian of last night, 
but a much larger countryman of his 
in a sober suit of gray. 

Burton continued to watch the girl. 
She still waited about, though her eyes 
were no longer turned down Park Ave- 
nue. Then, as if coming to a sudden 
resolution, she turned toward Prospect 


Street. Burton immediately went to the 
other window. 
When she turned the corner she 


crossed the street to a line of waiting 
taxis. She seemed about to enter the 
first cab. Instead, she stood talking 
to the driver. While she was talking, 
one hand rested on the door of the 
taxi. Burton noticed that it was the 
hand that held the package which the 
Italian had passed to her. 

She seemed to be trying to persuade 
the taxi man to do something he did 
not want to do. Presently her hand 
left the door of the taxi and opened 
her purse. Burton noticed that the 
package had disappeared. The obyious 
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inference was that she had dropped it 
on the floor of the taxi. 

He saw her pass the taxi man a 
note and, by the man’s attitude, gath- 
ered that it was extravagant overpay- 
ment for something. She seemed about 
to go, but turned again to the taxi man. 
The man looked doubtful and shook his 
head, whereupon Burton saw her un- 
fasten her wrist watch and hand it to 


him. Then she turned up Prospect 
Street. 
“Time I was getting along to 


Bolden’s,” Burton said to himself, “if 
he’s zi 

He broke off, as there came the un- 
mistakable report of a revolver in the 
street below. Prospect Street! 

He rushed to the window, threw it 
open, and looked out. He was just 
quick enough to see the girl who had 
haunted his thoughts lying on the side- 
walk. As he stared in amazement, the 
inevitable crowd gathered. Burton 
rushed from the apartment. 

He dived straight at the widening 
circle of gapers. “Out of the way 
there! Stand back!” he shouted. To 
the policeman, who had hurried to the 
scene, attracted by the report of the 
gun, he said: “I know this lady. My 
apartment is just above. You had bet- 
ter help me carry her in there while you 
send some one for a doctor.” 

A bystander volunteered to run for 
the doctor, and Burton gave his name 
and the number of his apartment. 
Then, with the aid of the policeman, he 
carried her, moaning and _ semicon- 
scious, into his flat and laid her on his 
bed. 

The officer asked for the lady’s name 
and address. The question brought 
Burton to his senses. He had declared 
that he knew her. He knew nothing 
about her whatever. He had had her 
brought into his apartment, wounded, 
possibly dying, possibly at the com- 
mencement of a long illness. The sit- 
uation which his impetuosity had 
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created bristled with problems and di- 
lemmas. But the immediate problem 
was not difficult to tackle. All the po- 
liceman wanted was a name, and he 
should have a name. 

“Miss Smith,” said Burton. 

“And the address, please?” 

“I can’t tell you offhand,” he replied. 
“Tl let you know later—I must look it 
up.” 

Sefore further difficulties could arise 
the doctor was announced. 

While the doctor was making his 
examination, Burton waited in the sit- 
ting room. Eleven o’clock! Bolden 
would be waiting for him! The girl, 
of course, would have to be taken to a 
hospital. He would make it his busi- 
ness to see that she was well looked 
after. Nothing to do for the present 
but wait for the doctor. 

The doctor was not very helpful. 
“The bullet has entered just above the 
hip,” he said. “The condition of the 
patient is such that it will be impossible 
to operate for the present. It would, 
moreover, be highly undesirable to 
move her. For the present, at any rate, 
I would like her to remain where she 
is—under proper attention, which I pre- 
sume you are able to give.” 

“Oh, you mean nurses and that sort 
of thing?” asked Burton. The doctor 
assented, and Burton went on: ‘Can 
you send them along here, doctor? I 
will give the necessary instructions to 
my man.” He glanced at the clock. “1 
have an appointment that I must keep.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor. “I will 
send you a nurse within an hour, and 
I will make the necessary arrangements. 
It will be advisable for the patient to 
be watched night and day, and you will 
probably have to the 
nurses in a neighboring hotel.” 

“Er—I am making myself respon- 
sible for all the expenses in connection 


accommodate 


with this accident,” said Burton. “Do 
you mind sending my man for the 
nurse, while you remain here, in case 
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she should need attention in the mean- 
time?” 

The doctor agreed, and Burton left 
the flat. 

He strolled absently up to the line of 
taxis, waiting on Prospect Street. 

“Next cab,” said the first chauffeur. 
“T’ve got an engagement.” 

Burton looked at the man and re- 
membered that he was the one to whom 
the girl had spoken immediately before 
the unknown assailant had fired at her. 
Then he took the next cab. 


Destiny 


CHAPTER III. 
A FLOWER. 


OR a bridegroom, James Bolden was 
singularly There 
was no trace of excitement in his face, 
deeply bronzed by ten years in the 
tropics. His predominant expression 
was one of confidence, which indeed 
was the keynote of his character. It 
was his confidence, rather than 
strength of character or outstanding 
ability, which had enabled him to return 
to the United States a rich man after 
ten years in Jamaica. 

His confidence had made him and, in 
a sense, unmade him. For it had de- 
luded him into the belief that 
a strong man, the master of his emo- 
tions. Under that delusion he had be- 
come engaged to Cynthia Shaw. 

But if he was not nervous, he was 
certainly very bored and in active need 
of a confidant. He looked up with 
genuine pleasure when Felix Burton 


self-possessed. 


any 


he was 


entered. 

“Hello, old man, feeling perky?” 
Burton greeted him, under the impres- 
sion that it was his duty to sustain the 
spirits of the bridegroom. 

“Feeling bored to tears,” said Bolden. 
“I’d never have had all these trimmings 
if her mother had not insisted.” 

“It won’t last forever, old dear. 
You'll be able to duck the whole busi- 
ness by four o’clock. Don’t you hate 
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to leave these rooms. 
were so cosy.” 

“Your own fault. 
come round.” 

Burton's attention was-occupied with 
an antique cabinet, which had elicited 
his admiration. 

“Bolden, old man, you always were 
an artistic cuss, even at school. I 
thought you would drop all that when 
you went to Jamaica for a fortune.” 

Bolden said nothing, and Burton con- 
tinued his scrutiny of the room. Sud- 
denly he started, as his eye fell on a 
picture in a recess by the side of the 
mantelpiece. [For a moment he stared 
at it, speechless. 

It was a picture of the girl who at 
that moment lay in his own apartment. 
“Who’s the lady?” he asked with a 
complete effect of nonchalance. To 
his surprise came the answer: 

“No one! At least, not as far as | 
am aware. It was done by an unknown 
artist whose work I happened to fancy. 
The picture on the other side of the 
mantelpiece is by him, too.” 

Burton transferred his attention to 
the other picture. It was the head of 
an Italian. The man of whom he had 
caught a glimpse last night in that shad- 
owed doorway? He could not say for 
certain. He studied the portrait for a 
moment, then looked from the Italian 
to the girl and back again to the Italian. 

One fact his scrutiny revealed. The 
pictures were obviously portraits. They 
were good portraits—but the technique 
was in parts elementary. No sane ama- 
teur would have bought them on their 
artistic merits, and Bolden, he knew, 
was a-very sane amateur. Burton won- 
dered and then gave it up. They began 





I’d no idea you 


You never would 


to talk about the impending ceremony. 

There were matters to be discussed 
besides the ceremony itself. The morn- 
ing sped on in making arrangements, 
the while Burton’s thoughts constantly 
wandered to the girl lying wounded in 
his flat, and his eyes as constantly found 
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the picture in the recess by the mantel- 
piece. 

At half past twelve Bolden’s man 
brought them a light lunch. At half 
past one Burton, assuming the mantle 
of authority, ordered Bolden to put on 
his coat. 

Bolden glanced at the clock. “Plenty 
of time yet,” he said. “It doesn’t take 
ten minutes to get round to St. John’s.” 

Burton insisted, and Bolden, to 
humor his friend, obeyed. 

“Look here, you know we’re not go- 
ing to start just yet,” said Bolden. 

He crossed and looked out of the 


‘window, and at that moment his man 


entered, carrying a_ small _ package. 
Bolden looked at it. The shape seemed 
vaguely familiar. 

“This has just come, sir.” 

“Good,” said Bolden, as if he had 
been expecting it. ‘Who brought it?” 

“A chauffeur, sir. He said it was to 
be given to you immediately.” 

“Give him a dollar for himself,” said 
Bolden, in the height of good spirits. 

“Yes; ar 

Bolden cut the string and disclosed 
a cardboard box. He opened the box 
and took out a curiously-formed rose 
of strange, almost greenish, hue. 

“There aren’t many roses like that in 
America, my friend,” said Bolden tri- 
umphantly. “It has a perfume all its 
own, too! Smell it?” 

Burton answered absently and 
crossed to the window. Drawn up by 
the curb was a taxi without a driver. 
As he watched, the driver came out 
of the apartment house. It was the 
driver who had refused his fare in the 
line on Prospect Street. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“MASTIQUE.” 
[X the mirror of the taxi that took 
them to St. John’s, Burton caught 
sight of the strange rose in his friend’s 
buttonhole and thought that the latter 
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looked a fool. Moreover, the strong, 
individual scent was mildly unpleasant. 

“Say, old man, you know, I’m not 
so sure about the correctness of that 
rose,” he said tactfully. 

Bolden shrugged his shoulders. “It 
is surely a matter of taste,” he replied. 
His tone conveyed an air of finality. 

The latter’s thoughts went off at a 
tangent from the buttonhole to the taxi 
man who had brought it, and thence to 
the girl who was lying at his apartment, 
wounded by a shot fired in a city street 
in broad daylight. Then there was that 
portrait of the girl—and the portrait of 
the Italian. There was a mix-up some- 
where, and he would have to dis- 
entangle things and find where he stood. 
fle was not sure that the position in 
which he found himself was overpleas- 
ant. 

A feeling of physical dizziness over- 
came him, which he attributed to ex- 
citement. Suddenly he was conscious 
of a headache. 

The taxi stopped with a jerk on the 
fringe of the red carpet which led from 
the edge of the sidewalk up the steps 
of St. John’s. Burton leaped out, but 
Bolden made no attempt to move. 

“Come on, old man,” he said, losing 
headache with the first whiff of 
fresh air. 

Bolden glared at him with a strange 
look in his eyes. “What difference does 
it make to you, whether I wear a but- 
tonhole or not?” he demanded aggres- 
sively, and his speech was unsteady. 

Burton looked at him with something 
approaching horror. He spoke as a 
drunken man, and yet he had had no 
drink to Burton’s certain knowledge 
for the preceding two hours. Nor was 
he the kind of man who would ever 
be the worse for liquor. One possibil- 
ity only suggested itself. He might 
have been drinking mastique earlier in 
the morning, an insidious spirit in 


his 


vogue in the tropics, of which the effect 
may remain dormant for hours. 
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He urged Bolden from the taxicab, 
and as he did so the latter seemed to 
pull himself together. Nevertheless, 
there was more than a little unsteadi- 
ness in his gait as they walked together 
up the aisle. They were, as custom 
decress, some five minutes before their 
time. 

“Are you feeling badly, old man?” 
asked Burton, as they came to a stop by 
the pulpit. 

“Yes, I feel a bit queer, but it will 
pass, I expect,” replied Bolden, steady- 
ing himself by putting one hand on the 
pulpit. 

Burton glanced round the church. It 
was filling rapidly. Plumes bobbed, top 
hats gleamed, satins and silks rustled 
and whispered. There was that under- 
current of sound, subdued yet vibrant, 
that passes as an apology for silence. 

Burton’s glance returned to his 
friend. He tried to calculate exactly 
what would happen if the effect, as he 
supposed, of the mastique, were to be- 
come overpowering. Already Bolden 
was no longer supporting himself by his 
hand—he was leaning against the pulpit, 
his eyes half closed. Burton could see 
that the guests in the front pews had 
already noticed that something was 
wrong with the bridegroom. He stood 
in front of him, shielding him. 

“Do you think you can hold out?” he 
asked desperately. ‘Say the word, and 
I’ll ask them to postpone it for half 
an hour or so.” 

Bolden’s answer, if he made any, was 
drowned by the opening chords of the 
wedding march. The bride was coming 
toward them on the arm of her father. 

Cynthia Shaw, her dark eyes bent on 
her armful of lilies, her veiled head 
proudly held, her silver train sweeping 
the aisle, seemed to Burton the most 
regal creature he had ever seen. Her 
cold beauty, her serenity, her utter 
aloofness rivaled that of the aureoled 
saint in the great window of the church. 
She fascinated, yet she repelled. 
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As the first notes of the wedding 
march penetrated his brain, Bolden 
made an effort to pull himself together. 
Burton could see that he was exerting 
every ounce of will power of which he 
was capable. He stood clear of the pul- 
pit, steadied himself for a moment, and 
looked almost normal. 

“You're a brick, old man,” whispered 
Burton. 

Inwardly he was wondering whether 
he should pass the word to old Shaw 
that the bridegroom was _ indisposed. 
Taking another look at Bolden, he de- 
cided that he would say nothing and 
chance it. 

Bolden, with noticeable unsteadiness 
in his stride, took his place and the 
ceremony began. An apparently casual 
glance behind his shoulder told Burton 
a couple of minutes later that it would 
be useless to sustain the pretense that 
there was nothing wrong with the 
bridegroom. His face was ghastly, his 
hands shaking. When it was necessary 
for him to kneel, Burton openly took 
his arm and assisted him. 

“Stick it out, Bolden,” he whispered. 
“Tt’ll only be for a few minutes now.” 

Imagine a man being such a colossal 
idiot as to take mastique on his wed- 
ding day! A man who had been in the 
tropics, too, and knew its tricks. And 
if it wasn’t mastique, what on earth 
was it? 

Burton helped Bolden to his feet, and 
together the bridal couple walked to the 
altar steps. The unsteadiness was more 
marked than ever. People were begin- 
ning to crane their necks. The be- 
ginnings of a mild sensation were ap- 
parent in the congregation. But the sit- 
uation was partly saved by the fact that 
the bride had realized that there was 
something wrong and was partly sup- 
porting her groom. 

For the rest of the ceremony Burton 
was in an agony of comprehension. His 
one hope now was that Bolden would 
be able to last it out without falling 
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down or giving similar incontestable 
proof of his condition. He had the 
vaguest notions of the law of libel, and 
he tertured himself with visions of 
headlines in the press: “Bridegroom 
Drunk at Society Wedding.” At the 
best, he thought, if he could get hold of 
the reporters he might be able to pass 
it off as a touch of malaria. 

The blessing concluded, he saw the 
girl practically raise Bolden to his feet, 
but he did not mind that. 

“What's the matter with him?” de- 
manded Shaw. 

“Recurrent malaria,” replied Burton 
glibly. “A little excitement often brings 
it on.” 

Together they hurried to the vestry. 

“Quick, father—Mr. Burton!” 

The two men rushed forward, but 
they were too late. Bolden fell to the 
floor and remained still. 

“It’s recurrent malaria,” said Burton 
hurriedly to Cynthia. The attack only 
came on as we got out of the taxi.” 

He was bending over the prostrate 
form of Bolden. He knew perfectly 
well it was not malaria, as he shook 
Bolden by the shoulder. 

“Bolden—Bolden, pull yourself to- 
gether, you’ve got to sign the register, 
and then you can go to bed.” 

Bolden made no sign. Burton looked 
at him with a new alarm. He was well 
familiar with the symptoms of drunken 
insensibility, and Bolden’s face looked 
somehow different. Instinctively his 
hand went to the other’s heart. He 
drew it away as if it had been stung. 

“We must have a doctor at once,” he 
said curtly. 

“T will see to it,” said the rector and, 
leaving the vestry, reéntered the church. 
He signaled to the organist, and the 
voluntary came to an abrupt stop. “If 
there is any doctor present,” he said, 
“will he please come at once to the 
vestry? I am sorry to have to an- 
nounce,” he added, “that the bride- 
groom has been taken ill.” 
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A doctor immediately stepped for- 
ward and followed the rector. Silence 
greeted his entry into the vestry. He 
bent over the prostrate form and almost 
immediately delivered his verdict. 

“He is dead.” 

The bride rose to her feet. ‘Will 
you take me away, please, father?” she 
said. Her even voice was without the 
lightest trace of emotion. 

The four men looked at her and won- 
dered. Without a word Shaw gave her 
his arm, and the two passed out of the 
vestry. 

“Say, doctor, what did he die of? 
asked Burton. 

“T can’t possibly say yet,” replied the 
doctor. He was kneeling beside the 
‘orpse. Suddenly he sniffed. His eye 
fell on 


’ 


buttonhole—the strange, 
tropical rose of-pale greenish hue. 
bent over the rose and inhaled deeply. 
He hesitated, seemed to be searching in 
his mind, and then sniffed again. Next 
he closed his eyes and opened them with 
an exclamation. 

Then, with a quick, deft movement, 
he removed the from the dead 
man’s buttonhole and wrapped it in his 
own silk handkerchief. 


the 


rose 


CHAPTER V. 
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QUARTER of an hour later the 
church had emptied. The re- 
porters in their separate offices were 
grappling with the task of running the 
ingle fact of the bridegroom’s death to 
a couple of columns of description. 
Burton returned to his apartment. 
Walters met him and, without giving 
hint of his 
proval, reported the presence of a nurse 
nd sundry details of medical and do- 


e faintest secret disap- 


mestic significance. 
‘You had better get a few things 
packed for me for this evening, 


ob- 


Walters,” said Burton. 
ably go to The Berkely.” 


“T shall pr 
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Burton paused on the threshold of his 
own room, now occupied by the patient, 
He knocked softly, but there was no 
response. In the circumstances, he re- 
flected, there was nothing improper in 
entering the room of a sick woman in 
the presence of her nurse. His curi- 
Osity, not untinged with anxiety, over- 
mastered him, and he turned the handle 
of the door and entered. ‘The nurse 
came disapprovingly forward. 

‘‘How is she, nurse:” he asked in a 
whisper. 

“Her condition is as Doctor Dewar 
anticipated,” replied the nurse primly. 
She would have ordered him to leave 
the room, but her courage failed her. 

The sick girl’s eyes were closed as 
she lay back in bed. Burton was struck 
anew by the strange quality of her face, 
seen now in repose. Gazing at her, his 
mind went off at a sudden tangent. He 
was visualizing the face of the Italian 
whose portrait was in juxtaposition to 
that of the girl on the wall of the dead 
man’s room. In moment he had 
the odd feeling that this visualization 
had been suggested by the apparently 
sleeping girl. He strode nearer to the 
bed. 


The girl stirred and moaned. She 
was muttering in delirium, but her 


words were unintelligible. Her hand 
went out with an appealing gesture, and 
he took it in his own. Why not? A 
delirious invalid’s. 

Her fevered hand closed on his, and 
continued to mutter. Again 
mind slipped from the direct conscious- 
of its surroundings, and again 
came the odd feeling that his thought 
had emanated from hers. 

His brain was a of 
events of the morning. Holding 
hand, he visualized now a palm grove 
In the foreground 
was a blur of color—a rose tree. The 
girl’s face worked itself into the pic- 
ture—the girl’s and then  Bolden’s. 
And then, for reason at all, his 


she his 


ness 
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confusion the 


her 


beneath a tropic sky. 
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thoughts flew back and concentrated on 
the picture of the Italian. He pulled 
himself together. He was gazing into 
the open eyes of the girl in the bed. 

“Where have you been?” she asked, 
and he could not tell from her cool 
contralto whether she were speaking in 
delirium or not. 

“T have been to a wedding,” he an- 
swered, in the tone of one giving a 
right answer to a child. 

“Yes,” she answered dreamily, “you 
have been to a wedding.” 

She closed her eyes, and he thought 
she had relapsed into slumber. But a 
moment later she opened them again 
and asked, with apparently complete un- 
derstanding of her own words: “Did 
he wear his rose?” 

surton started and dropped her hand. 

“Sh!” came his horrified warning. 

There was fear in his eyes as he 
glanced over his shoulder. But the 
nurse was at the door receiving a 
pitcher of hot water from Walters. 





CHAPTER VI, 
POISONED. 


HE wedding guests had included 

William Sakeman, chief of police, 

and a distant connection of the Shaws. 

He had been one of the first to leave 

the church, when the word had been 

passed that the bridegroom had been 
visited with sudden death. 

There was nothing morbid about 
William Sakeman. The bridegroom 
had died suddenly, probably of heart 
failure—that was all. He was sorry 
for Cynthia Shaw, but knew just 
enough of her to guess that she would 
get over the shock easily enough, espe- 
cially as the dramatic circumstances of 
the tragedy would insure much publicity 
and universal sympathy for her. The 
whole matter had slipped to the back 
of his mind by the time he argived at 
headquarters. 

Sakeman loved his office, loved his 
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work, too, with an almost boyish en- 
thusiasm. His achievements in the 
city’s police department bore the im- 
press of his personality. He was im- 
mensely reliable, methodical, and ener- 
getic, a combination which had brought 
sO many conspicuous successes that he 
was popularly supposed to be brilliant 
—a delusion which he himself did not 
share. 

He was a physically big man, inclined 
to corpulence, with the air of a suc- 
cessful business man. He treated his 
profession as a business—he used his 
detectives as a trust magnate uses his 
salesmen. He was perpetually elaborat- 
ing the already elaborate machinery, 
and there were those who laughed at 
the heavily increasing array of divi- 
sional reports. As soon as he was seated 
in the chair he touched the bell for 
Lieutenant Mason, his secretary. 

“Anything fresh in that Park Avenue 
shooting affair?” he asked, as the secre- 
tary appeared. 

“No, sir. The doctor in attendance 
says that the patient cannot be ques- 
tioned until after the operation, which 
may be to-night or to-morrow morn- 
ing, according to her condition.” 

“Hm! We shall have to keep in 
pretty close touch with her. Where is 
the operation to take place?” 

“In an apartment to which 
removed.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,’ 
“Some fellow took her in. 
good to us?” 

“He knew nothing about the shoot- 
ing, but I think he is well known in 
society.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Felix Burton.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the chief sharply. 
Felix Burton! And well known in so- 
ciety! Well, enough known to have 
been Bolden’s best man! Sakeman’s 
mind jumped to no conclusion—it never 
jumped to conclusions. He was simply 


he was 


said Sakeman. 
Is he any 


saying to himself: “That fellow Burton 
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“has had some day. A girl, whom he 
apparently knows, is shot under his 
window. A few hours later his best 
friend drops dead. Extraordinary co- 
incidence !” 

“Send me the reports as soon as they 
come in,” he told the lieutenant, and 
the latter left the room. 

A couple of minutes later Mason 
spoke to him on the office telephone. 

“A Doctor Ware has called, chief, 
and asks to see the analyst at once. 
Perhaps you would like to see him first, 
as he has just come from a wedding 
where the bridegroom suddenly——” 


“T know,” said the chief. “Yes, 
Mason, I will see the doctor.” 
“Good afternoon, doctor,” he was 


saying a moment later to an agitated 
practitioner. “You wish to see the 
analyst, I hear?” 

“I do, chief,” replied the doctor pre- 
cisely. “I have just come—after a 
hasty visit to my own office—from a 
wedding at St. John’s Church. I was 
among the guests when——” 

“I know,” said Sakeman. “I was a 
guest myself, and I saw you go into 
the vestry. Why do you want to see 
the analyst?” 

‘Because I think—in fact, I am sure 
—that Bolden was poisoned.” 

“How?” 

For answer the doctor opened his 
bag. He took from it a glass jar. “This 
is what I went back to my office for,” 
he said, indicating the jar. “You see 
what is inside it, chief?” 

Sakeman looked through the glass at 
the curiously formed rose of strange, 
almost greenish hue. 

“Bolden was wearing that rose in his 
buttonhole when I found him—dead,” 
said the doctor impressively. “I will 
ask you, chief,” he added, handing the 
latter the glass jar, “to raise the lid an 
inch or so and smell that rose. It has 


been bottled up for some quarter of an 
hour, and the smell will be concen- 
trated.” 
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The chief, without the least trace of 
excitement, took a deep sniff and re- 
placed the lid. 

“Does that tell you anything?” de- 
manded the doctor. 

“No,” answered Sakeman doubtfully. 
“T haven’t much sense of smell, but | 
can feel a slight sensation—an effect 
not altogether dissimilar to the effect of 
alcohol.” 

“Exactly,” said the doctor. “That 
smell never came out of a natural rose 
—even a tropical rose, such as this is. 
That rose has been impregnated. I 
don’t know what with, because I am 
no toxicologist, but I know enough to 
recognize both alcohol and chloroform 
in that smell.” 

The chief deliberated for a moment. 
“Very well, doctor,” he said. “I will 
send a man with you to the analyst. If 
you will allow me, I congratulate you 
on your discovery.” 

As the doctor left in the company of 
a plain-clothes man, the chief’s mind 
ran off the subject of the rose and re- 
verted to that of the best man. “Bur- 
ton has had a day,” he reflected. “A 
girl whom he knows shot outside his 
own window. His best friend ap- 
parently murdered. Extraordinary co- 
incidence! Coincidence? I wonder if 
there’s a link. On the strength of the 
wedding I could have a sort of in- 
formal chat with him about it.” 

He rang Mason and told him to get 
3urton on the telephone. A couple of 
minutes later the call came. 

“Hello, Mr. Burton. Yes, I’m speak- 
ing. I was a guest at the wedding to- 
day, you know I’m related to the Shaws. 
I’ve rung you up to know whether you 
would mind coming along here for a 
few minutes’ chat. I’m not concerned 
officially as yet, and our talk will be 
quite informal Thanks very much. 
I'll expect you in about a quarter of 
an hour, then.” 

His hand lingered doubtfully as he 
replaced the receiver. “Burton may not 
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be the link,” he reflected. “But I am 
sure there is a link somewhere.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE WATCH. 
A® a matter of fact, Chief Sakeman’s 
link was at that moment severing 
itself from the chain. 

The link between the shooting affair 
in Prospect Street and the dramatic 
death of the bridegroom in St. John’s 
Church, Mill Street, was at that mo- 
ment munching his lunch in a chauf- 
feur’s restaurant in the hub of the 
city. William Castle, owner of his own 
taxicab, was of an economical disposi- 
tion. He liked to combine nourishment 
of body and mind—and the medium of 
the latter was an early edition of the 
evening paper. He was reading the ac- 
count of Bolden’s death. 

“Bolden!” he said to himself. 
“That’s the name the dame gave me.” 
He read on. The account was ex- 
tremely diffuse and prolific in non- 
essentials. Among the latter was the 
bachelor address of the bridegroom. 

“That’s the address,” noted Castle. 
“Blimy! The dame gave me a dollar 
to deliver a package half a mile away. 
Cautioned me about the time, an’ gave 
me a wrist watch so I couldn’t make no 
mistake. I no sooner started than the 
dame gets shot. I delivered the pack- 
age and now here is an account of the 
death of the guy that I brought it to. 
Seems to me I'd better go to head- 
quarters and report.” 

Headquarters evoked a chain of 
thought that was not wholly inviting. 

“Pity she made it a dollar,” he re- 
flected. “Five dollars would sound a 
lot better at headquarters. Of course 
I could say it was five, but perhaps she 
ain’t dead, and she might tell ’em things 
that wasn’t true. Besides, even if it 
won't get me in Dutch, who’s going 
to pay the installments on the old bus 
and keep my wife while I’m hanging 


around a court room. To the devil with ‘ 
the police. She ain’t done nothing to 
me. 

“Besides, she didn’t keep the appoint- 
ment to collect the wrist watch, because 
she was shot. I guess the missus would 
not object to the watch.” 

The decision to present the wrist 
watch to his wife strengthened his fal- 
tering conscience. He might have 
pawned the wrist watch for his own 
advantage, but he reasoned that it was 
better to be straightforward. He was 
sufficiently perturbed to be unwilling 
to remain longer on the job, and, having 
finished his lunch, drove home. 

“Martha,” he called, the moment he 
reached his home. “Come here. I’ve 
got something for you.” 

The tone of his voice brought Mrs. 
Castle bustling out of the kitchen. Out- 
stretched in the palm of his hand her 
husband held the gold wrist watch 
which the girl had given him. 

“Oh, Will!’ said Mrs. Castle, and 
led him affectionately into the kitchen 
for a more detailed inspection. She 
took the watch in her hand, and then, 
as the realization of its value conflicted 
with her knowledge of her husband’s 
finance, her eyes asked a question. 

“A lady gave it to me—for services 
rendered, as we _ say,” volunteered 
Castle. 

Mrs. Castle received the explanation 
doubtfully. 

“Tt’s all right, Martha,” he assured 
her. “She gave it to me. You don’t 
suppose that I’d be such a fool as to 
pinch it, do you?” 

“If she gave it to you, there’s prob- 
ably something wrong with it,” said 
the wife suspiciously. 

“There’s nothing wrong with it,” pro- 
tested her husband. “It’s a beauty. 
Give it to me, and I’ll show you.” He 
reclaimed the watch and applied his 
thumb nail to the back with the inten- 
tion of showing her the works. As the 
lid flew open, he stared with sudden 
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curiosity at the interior. His wife took 
the watch from him and stared, too. In- 
side the case of the watch was a lining 
of ivory, on which was painted a man’s 
head. 

“Must be the old gent!” said Castle, a 
little uneasily. 

Mrs. Castle was still staring at the 
portrait. “I’ve seen that face some- 
where before,” she said slowly. “Can't 
call to mind where it was.” She groped 
in her memory, then suddenly crossed 
the room and produced a copy of that 
morning’s Daily Sketch. She turned 
the pages until she came to that de- 
voted to a society wedding—until she 
came to Bolden’s photograph. 

“If them two faces 
same ” she began. 

“Holy mackerel!’ exclaimed Castle. 
“That guy has been killed—at any rate 
he’s dead—died in church while he was 
being married.” As he spoke, he took 
the evening paper from his pocket and 
showed her the account. 

While she was reading, he came to a 
sudden __ resolution. “Look here, 
Martha,” he said. “Give me that watch 
back. I'll play square with you after 
giving you a present. Here’s some 
money to buy a new hat.” 

“What’s the game, Will?’ demanded 
Mrs. Castle with suspicious anxiety. 

“Trouble,” replied Castle  curtly. 
“They that asks no questions, Martha, 
will hear no lies. Where are me 
clothes r”’ 

As he spoke, he hurried into the bed- 
room and there divested himself of his 
chauffeur’s outfit. Arrayed in his 
civilian suit, he caught up his hat and 
made for the door. 

“Where are you goin’, Will?” 

“To get rid of this in double quick 
time,” he answered, indicating the 
watch. “I’m going to pawn it, see, 
where I ain’t known. It'll be too late to 
do it to-morrow. Headquarters will be 
on to it.” 


ain’t the 
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So saying, he disappeared to carry 
out his intention. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE CALL. 


HE nurse took the hot water from 
Walters at the door of what had 
now become the sick room. 

Felix Burton watched the nurse’s 
movements as if they fascinated him. 
There was no shirking the conclusion 
that he had momentarily lost his head. 
He looked from the nurse to the girl 
lying in the bed. Two heavy tresses, 
contorted by the nurse into a sensible 
plait, sprawled on the pillow on either 
side of her face. There was a faint 
glow in her cheeks, he presumed of 
fever. The violet eyes were wide, and, 
it seemed to him, free from delirium. 

His thoughts had been stampeded by 
her sudden question. Why, lying on a 
bed of pain, her life in danger, was her 
first anxiety to know whether Bolden 
was “wearing his rose?” A dozen 
doubts and anxieties rushed to his 
brain. He linked the question up with 
the fact that he had seen her drop 
something in the taxicab, a minute or 
so before she had been shot, and that 
the same taxi man had brought the par- 
cel containing the rose to Bolden’s 
chambers. It was no longer possible to 
doubt that she had sent the rose to 
Bolden—and Burton had seen the doc- 
tor snatch that rose from the dead 
man’s coat and wrap it in a handker- 
chief. 

“Was he—wearing—his rose?” 

The question was repeated labori- 
ously, painfully. This time the nurse 
heard—not a doubt of it! The nurse 
gave no sign of interest. 

“Yes,” answered Burton, “he was.’ 

“Oh!” It was a sigh of contentment. 
Her eyelids dropped, and the girl was 
silent. Burton, gazigg down at her, 
wondered whether she were asleep, 
judged that she had spoken to him in 


, 
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a state bordering consciousness and de- 
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or more discussing theories based on 
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lirium. 

The nurse touched him on the arm, 
signing to him to depart. burton 
started and looked at the nurse inquir- 
ingly. She repeated her sign of dis- 
missal. Burton thought that she 
seemed quite uninterested, as was only 
natural, but he wondered uneasily how 
much she would remember afterward, 
when the case came into court, and 
questions were asked. He nodded to 
the nurse and left the room. 

Those wide violet eyes! Those 
tresses twisted into those horribly sen- 
sible plaits! If she started babbling in 
the presence of the nurse about roses, 
weddings, and taxicabs 

“What the deuce has it got to do with 
me?” he demanded of himself with sud- 
den indignation. Nor did he leave it at 
that. He nagged himself on the theme 
that the personality of the girl was 
wholly unknown to him. He was not 
the kind of man to interest himself in 
a woman merely because her face had a 
strange quality. That point, then, was 
settled and agreed upon—he had no 
kind of personal interest in her. 

He settled down to a systematic sift- 
ing of the events of the day. He de- 
ceived himself into the belief that he 
was merely taking the precaution of 
impressing evidence on his memory; 
evidence that he would have to give at 
the inquest which was sure to follow 
upon Bolden, and, he supposed, at the 
trial of the man or woman who had 
fired at the girl. In reality he was try- 
ing hard to guess whether the girl had 
any connection with the death of 
solden. 

“It’s quite absurd, of course,” he re- 
marked frequently. He said it when 
he remembered the picture of the girl 
that he had seen in Bolden’s room. He 





said it again when he reminded himself 
that, delirious or semiconscious, the girl 
immediate reference to a 
He spent an hour 


had made 
wedding and a rose. 


the assumption that she had some sort 
of guilty knowledge. He glowed with 
pleasure as he reduced each theory to 
absurdity. His musings were inter- 
rupted by the entry of Doctor Dewar. 

‘Have you any objection to our 
operating in here to-night?” asked the 
doctor. 

“None whatever,” replied Burton in- 
differently. “Is the patient’s condition 
serious ?” 

“Yes and no,” replied the doctor. 
“The bullet may shift at any moment, 
in which case she would probably die. 
If it does not shift it can be moved by 
a minor operation. I shall not operate 
myself, as I am a physician.” 

“How long will it be before she can 
be moved from here?” asked Burton. 
He did not want to know the answer, 
but he felt the question ought to be 
asked. 

“About a week, if all goes well,” re- 
plied the doctor. There followed de- 
tails, to which Burton did not listen, 
though he appeared to be doing so. 

“You think she’ll get over it all 
right?” he asked, as the doctor began 
to go. 

“There’s no reason why © she 
shouldn’t, provided the bullet does not 
shift before it can be removed,” said 
the doctor—which Burton knew per- 
fectly well meant nothing. When the 
doctor had gone he said, half to him- 
self : 

“How can it matter to me whether 
she gets over it or not?” 

Before he could answer the question, 
the telephone bell rang. He picked up 
the receiver. 

It was Chief of Police Sakeman ask- 
ing him to come round to headquarters 
for an informal chat. 

“Informal chat be hanged!” ex- 
claimed Burton as he replaced the re- 
ceiver. “He wants to pump me about 
that girl.” He went into the hall and 
picked up his hat. “Why shouldn’t he 
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pump me if he wants to? Naturally, I 
am quite willing to tell him all I know.” 

He felt the faintest twinge of self- 
contempt as he passed into the street 
and hailed a taxi. He knew that he 
was most desperately unwilling to tell 
the chief of police all that he knew 
about the girl with the wide violet eyes 
and those preposterous plaits. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SUBTERFUGE. 
HE chief received Burton with all 
his customary courtesy and began 
by making sympathetic references to 
the death of his friend. 

“It’s most extraordinary!” agreed 
Burton. “Am I to infer, chief, from 
the fact that you have asked me to 
come here, that poor Bolden was mur- 
dered ?” 

“It’s too early to say that yet,” an- 
swered Sakeman. “Naturally, we shall 
investigate the circumstances of his 
death and his movements for the last 
few days. I thought it possible that 
you might be able to help us.” 

“Ask me as many questions as you 
like,” replied Burton. “But I’m afraid 
you won’t get very far. I’ve seen him 
for an hour or so at the club pretty 
regularly for the last few weeks. This 
morning I turned up at his place about 
eleven-thirty. He seemed perfectly 
normal in every way, until we were on 
the way to church. Then he suddenly 
spoke to me—well, he spoke rather of- 
fensively.” 

“Oh!” said the chief. ‘“That’s odd. 
Have you any objection to telling me 
what passed ?” 

“None whatever,” replied Burton 
with the utmost frankness. “He was 
wearing a flower in his buttonhole. I 
suggested that it wasn’t done, and he 
replied quite sharply. I was mildly sur- 


prised at the time, and I was still more 
surprised when he referred to it again 
after we got out of the taxi. 


I looked 
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at him; for a moment I thought he was 
drunk. He was drunk in a way—or, at 
least, there was something the matter 
with him. Whatever was the cause of 
his death, the symptoms, to the best of 
my belief, began while we were in the 
taxicab. They grew steadily worse, and 
he was practically tottering before the 
ceremony was over.” 

“Ves, so I observed,” said Sakeman. 
“And you first became aware of his in- 
disposition when you made a remark 
about his buttonhole. When did you 
first notice the buttonhole?” 

For the fraction of an instant Burton 
hesitated. “In the taxicab,” he replied. 

“You said I might ask you all the 
questions [I liked,” the chief said. “I’m 
going to avail myself of the permission. 
Had you not seen his buttonhole before 
that moment in the taxicab when you 
commented upon it?” 

“T suppose I must have seen it,” an- 
swered Burton indifferently, “but I 
didn’t notice it.” 

“Of course, one doesn’t wear button- 
holes nowadays,” remarked Sakeman 
conversationally. “For this reason | 
take it that you would have noticed it 
had Bolden been wearing it when you 
entered his room this morning ?” 

“Probably,” replied Burton, con- 
tentedly noting the fact that he was 
wholly unflustered. 

“Equally you would have noticed it 
had he assumed the buttonhole in your 
presence ?” 

“T should think so,” said Burton with 
a cleverly patient smile. 

For a moment Sakeman was silent. 
He was looking at a typewritten report 
on his desk. 

Evidence 
valet : 

A few minutes before they started for the 
church a taxi driver brought a small pack- 
age for the deceased. Deceased’s valet took 
it to deceased. Mr. Burton was present with 
deceased at the time. I identified the pack- 
age as a cardboard box which I found, empty, 
in the wastepaper basket. The box had a 


obtained from the deceased’s 
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peculiar smell. I brought the box back and 
handed it to Lieutenant Grant. 

“I want to ask you, Mr. Burton,” said 
the chief slowly, “whether you have 
ever seen this before.” As he spoke, 
the chief of police handed Burton the 
cardboard box. 

Burton studied the box. He tried to 
catch the trend of Sakeman’s thoughts, 
but failed. He decided that he would 
go on playing for safety. 

“T really couldn’t say,” he answered. 
“Tt may have come off my own mantel- 
piece, for all I know. It isn’t the sort 
of thing one would notice.” 

“Ah, well!” said the chief resignedly. 
“It’s a small point. I only ask you be- 
cause this thing,” tapping the box, ‘‘con- 
tained the buttonhole to which you ob- 
jected. As a matter of fact, you have 
actually seen it before, though you have 
forgotten doing so. It was brought 
into the room by Bolden’s servant while 
you were with him—a few minutes be- 
fore you left for the church.” 

surton did not quite know how to 
handle that. He took refuge in silence. 
Chief Sakeman appeared to drop the 
subject of the buttonhole and relapsed 
into platitudinous comments on the re- 
markable death of their mutual friend. 
The chief had learned that a timely use 
of platitudes is a part of the technique 
of diplomacy. 

“Well, it was very good of you to 
come along here, Mr. Burton,” he said, 
as if he wished to conclude the inter- 
view, “especially as you have had a 
rather terrible day. I am afraid, by the 
way, that we shall be worrying you 
again very shortly. It’s a most ex- 
traordinary coincidence that a person 
such as yourself should play a part, 
however indirect, in two tragedies on 
the same day.” 

Sakeman lost a point there. The 
casualness had been overdone—the sub- 
ject had been introduced too artificially. 
3urton knew perfectly well that the 
chief of police had already linked the 
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two events in his mind. Burton was 
confident that he himself was a great 
deal better at the game of bluff than 
the chief of police. He proceeded to 
put that theory to an immediate test. 

“Yes, isn’t it amazing!” he said 
thoughtfully. “I can’t help feeling that 
the two things are in some way con- 
nected, though how, I haven’t the re- 
motest idea.” 

“Perhaps they are,” answered Sake- 
man. “On the other hand, in my game 
one learns not to be afraid to accept 
coincidence as such. The lady is a 
friend of yours, I believe?” 

“Oh no, I know nothing about her.” 

Sakeman elevated his eyebrows. 
“Oh, indeed!” he said. “I understood 
from the report that you told the officer 
on duty that she was. You gave her 
name, I believe, as Miss Smith?” 

“The first name that came into my 
head,” said Burton. The chief was 
frankly bewildered. 

“You see, when one has rushed into 
the street and claimed a woman who’s 
been shot, one has to give some sort of 
explanation.” 

“Exactly,” said Sakeman with a 
laugh of genuine amusement. “TI quite 
agree, Mr. Burton. One has to give 
some explanation.” 

Burton wondered whether it would 
be safe to ignore the hint contained in 
the last words. He decided that it 
would not. “I couldn’t very well tell 
your man on duty the facts. I don’t 
know her, but I had seen her and 
spoken of her before. Last night she 
and I claimed the same taxi. The 
driver insisted that the cab belonged to 
me. I offered to give her a lift, and 
she accepted. We exchanged a few 
commonplaces and parted. I thought 
her rather interesting—as she is. This 
morning I happened to look out of the 
window and saw her standing on Park 
Avenue. It seemed an odd coincidence. 
I saw her turn the corner of Prospect 
Street, and a few minutes later—I 
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should say a few seconds—I heard a 
shot. I saw she had been hit, and on 
the impulse of the moment dashed out 
with a view to helping her. I couldn't 
tell that yarn to a policeman, chief.” 

“True,” said the chief. “But I am 
very glad you have told me. It will 
save us a lot of trouble. You can give 
us her address, of course, as you drove 
her home ?” 

“T can’t,” replied Burton. 
drive her home.” 

“Where did you take her, then?” 

Burton had the odd feeling that his 
bluff was carrying him nowhere. He 
knew enough of police organization to 
be aware that it would be highly dan- 
gerous to lie. They would probably get 
hold of the chauffeur, who would give 
him away. 

“As we entered the taxi together,” 
said Burton, with slow emphasis, “I 
asked her where she wished to go. 
She said: ‘The Prospect Street corner 
of Park Avenue’—in other words, right 
under my own apartment.” 

The chief of police looked at him 
severely. 

“One would not expect to find an 
officer,” said Burton, »“intelligent 
enough to believe that.” 

“True!” said the chief again, in a 
tone that left Burton guessing. “Did 
you say good-by to her outside your 
own door?” 

ven." 

“Did she remark on the coincidence 
of your apartment being just there?” 

“She didn’t know of it. I got back 
into the taxi, drove up the street and 
then drove back. By the time I arrived 
she had gone.” 

“Why did you do that?” 

“Tt was late at night. She might not 
have believed in the coincidence, and— 
she is the sort of woman one wouldn’t 
care to have a misunderstanding with 
on a point like that.” 

“T see,” said the chief, 
one waiting for her?” 


“I didn’t 


“Was any 
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“Not to my knowledge,” replied 
Burton with a semblance of truth. 

For a minute or more the chief con- 
sidered the facts. ‘“The next time you 
saw her, she was standing under your 
window—on Park Avenue. She passed 
across your line of vision, turning the 
corner of Prospect Street. I gather 
from your previous remarks that your 
apartment is on the corner, facing Pros- 
pect Street, too. Was your interest in 
her sufficient for you to follow her 
round, as it were, before you heard the 
shot?” 

“No,” said Burton, this time without 
the semblance of truth. He was think- 
ing of the chauffeur. 

“Well, well,” said the chief, “the 
whole thing bristles with difficulties. 
It’s extremely unfortunate for us that 
the young woman is too ill to be exam- 
ined. Anyhow, I’m very much obliged 
to you, Mr. Burton.” 

“I’m afraid I’m worse than useless at 
this sort of thing—I’m so stupidly un- 
observant,” said Burton. “I hope you 
catch the blackguard who fired at her. 
But, for Heaven’s sake, don’t drag me 
in as a witness. I should probably per- 
jure myself two or three times and end 
by getting arrested myself.” 

Chief Sakeman laughed as he showed 
his visitor out. “If you aren’t con- 
foundedly careful, young man, that’s 
just what will happen,” he said, as he 
was left alone. He picked up the re- 
ceiver of the inside telephone. 

“That you, Grant?” he asked. “Re- 
ferring to the Prospect Street business. 
It’s of very great importance to find out 
what the girl did between the moment 
of turning from Park Avenue to Pros- 
pect Street and the moment when she 
was shot. I see from the map that 
there’s a taxi stand on Prospect Street 
at the corner. Get hold of every man 
who was on the stand at the time and 
put him through his paces. 

“Also, put a couple of good men on 
relief to shadow Burton, the fellow who 
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took the girl in. He has been in here, 
lying steadily for the last ten minutes.” 


CHAPTER X. 
OIL, 


HE bride, Cynthia Shaw, was what 
the newspapers call a social butter- 
fly. This is the type of girl much 
sought after by the men who have ac- 
quired sudden wealth, and who wish to 
get on socially. If they had had a little 
more capital, the Shaws would have ex- 
hibited her in England, where she 
would have been reasonably sure of 
capturing a title. As things were, she 
had had to be content with Bolden, who 
was a successful and wealthy Ameri- 
can. 

As she passed on the arm of her 
father from the vestry where her bride- 
groom lay dead, Cynthia realized the 
popular ideal. Her carriage was 
queenly as ever, her predominant ex- 
pression one of icy reserve. 

Robert Shaw; on the other hand, in 
spite of an up-to-date adroitness in 
eluding his creditors, was too old to 
have been brought up in the tradition 
of aristocratic calm. He was frankly 
stunned by the catastrophe. He was 
muttering incoherently before they 
reached the curb. It was Cynthia who 
ordered the gaping chauffeur to drive 
home. 

“A terrible thing to happen on your 
wedding day!” Shaw said several times 
during the drive home. There were a 
number of similar platitudes, which 
Cynthia ignored. 

“You had better try and pull your- 
self together, father,” she advised as 
the car drew up outside the house. 
Shaw seemed to take her advice. He 
looked ruefully at her wedding dress. 
“T don’t know what I shall say to your 
poor mother,” he said, as they entered 
the house and passed into the breakfast 
room, which, by virtue of a partly filled 
bookcase, Shaw invariably referred to 
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as the library. “I am positively afraid 
to think how she will take it.” 

“She will remember that the marriage 
settlement was signed yesterday,” an- 
swered Cynthia, who was sorry enough 
for the physical condition of her bed- 
ridden mother, but had no delusions as 
to her moral makeup. 

Shaw sighed heavily and looked out 
of the window. He found himself in 
the unaristocratic predicament of not 
knowing what to say, or how to behave. 
Presently he hit on a line that seemed 
fairly safe. He came toward Cynthia, 
and, with a gesture that was meant to 
be parental, but somehow miscarried, 
put his hand on her shoulder. 

“Cynthia, my dear,” he intoned, 
‘since you have grown up I have felt 
that you and I have somehow drifted 
apart. Perhaps it is my fault—I do 
not know. But I would like you to 
know, in this your hour of bereavement, 
you have your father’s deep sympathy.” 

“Don’t, please,” said Cynthia, shrug- 
ging herself free. 

“My dear!” exclaimed Shaw. 

“T can’t stand that sort of thing,” said 
Cynthia contemptuously. “I have too 
much respect for poor Bolden. I never 
lied to him while he was alive, and I’m 
not going to lie about him now he’s 
dead. You and mother tried to throw 
dust in his eyes, but I didn’t. I told 
him quite frankly that if he wanted to 
marry me it would have to be on the 
understanding that I was marrying him 
for money. He was content, and so 
was I. In a way it was a perfectly 
decent bargain, and I’m not going to 
make it indecent by pretending that 
his death is any more than an unpleas- 
ant shock.” 

Shaw made a grimace. “The modern 
idea! Well, well, I expect we have 
only ourselves to blame for not nipping 
it in the bud.” 

Abandoning 


‘ 


his pose, he asked, 


“Cynthia, how the dickens did you man- 
age to soil your dress?” 
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He went down on one knee and took 
in his hand the hem of his daughter’s 
wedding dress. 

“What is the matter?’ 
Cynthia impatiently, 

“It looks like a smear of oil,” said 
Shaw anxiously. He had counted on 
selling the dress, as she would have no 
further use for it, and his finances were 
such that a fifty-dollar bill, paid on the 
spot, was not to be despised. 

“Oil?” she repeated. “It 
Let me see.” 

He held the hem for her inspection. 
There was a thin streak which was ob- 
viously made by oil. 

“It’s a very great pity!’ said Shaw 
testily. “You can’t send a thing like 
that to the cleaners. I doubt whether 
they could get it out, even if you sent 


t 
if 


’ 


demanded 


can’t be. 


“Father, you are a loss to business,” 
she said. He released his hold of her 
dress. She crossed the room and 
touched the bell button. 

“Bring some coffee to my room,” she 
aid when the butler appeared. “Be as 
quick as you can, please, Marples.” 

Then leaving her father to the task 
of reporting the tragedy to her mother, 
she went upstairs to change. 

Shaw stared ruefully after the re- 
treating figure of his daughter, whether 
on account of her modernism or the 
depreciation of the wedding dress it 
would have been impossible to say. He 
was a contemptible waster, or a pathetic 
survival, according to one’s economic 
and political sympathies. 

He thought of himself as one of “the 
old school,” by which was meant that 
he belonged to that section of the aris- 
tocracy which is too stupid to have dis- 
covered that it has been discredited. 

Since the war his own extravagance 
and the general depreciation of values 
had reduced his income to the point at 
which he would cheerfully have under- 
taken the sale of gold bricks to unsus- 
picious strangers, had he possessed the 
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tongue. 


“She didn’t want Bolden,” ran his 
unspoken thoughts. “She wanted the 
money. Well, she has cut out Bolden 
and collared the money. The next step 
is the division. I wonder if she thinks 
she can manage it.” 

He emitted a short, 
chuckle. 


unaristocratic 


Cynthia had no maid, and indeed 
needed none. In real life she was far 
less of the hothouse plant than the so- 
ciety papers, which occasionally printed 
her photograph for its intrinsic beauty, 
contrived to imply. 

sy the time the butler appeared at the 
door with coffee, Cynthia was clothed 
in a blouse and walking skirt. When 
she had taken it from him she locked 
the door and poured out some coffee. 
Then she lifted the cup from the saucer 
and went toward the bed on which lay 
the wedding dress. The thin smudge 
of oil was now very obvious. 

She tilted the cup and poured some of 
its contents on to the wedding dress— 
poured a sufficient quantity to render 
the oil smudge unrecognizable. Then, 
putting on her hat, she went downstairs. 

Her father met her in the hall. 
“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“To the shop,” replied Cynthia. “TI 
am going to see,” she added, “whether 
they'll take me back.” 

Shaw looked hurt and surprised and 
seemed about to protest, but thought 
better of it. Cynthia went out of the 
house and hailed a passing taxi. 

“Fifty-two Prospect Street,” 
the driver. 

The taxi deposited her outside a 
house of which the ground floor was 
occupied by a shoemaker, who worked 
from introductions only. Cynthia had 
had to be content with the first floor 
only, across the window of which 
curved and gyrated the legend: 
Vaviste, Milliner. 


she told 
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Maviste, as Cynthia had known when 
she chose it, was a good name. People 
thought it French. And, as the thriv- 
ing little business prospered, the name 
more than served its purpose. The dis- 
play, too, was good—simply the letter- 
ing above an artistic window box, richly 
blossoming with early summer flowers. 

The showroom was empty of patrons. 
Cynthia passed into the inner office, 
which was the room that fronted on 
Prospect Street. A man lounging at 
a desk near the window sprang to his 
feet as she entered. 

“Martin, I want to come back,” said 
Cynthia. 

Martin Hall stood looking at her. 
He seemed amazed into speechlessness ; 
his eyes lay like burning fires on the 
cold, lovely face of the girl, his lips 
twitched. 

Cynthia gave a low, half mocking 
laugh. 

It broke the spell that had descended 
on the man. He placed a low wicker 
chair in position for her. When she 
had settled herself he said: “Something 
has happened, of course.” He spoke 
with that peculiar kind of drawl which, 
in some men, masks intense emotion. 
“You had better begin by telling me all 
that you ever intend to tell me. It will 
save time.” 

“There’s no mystery,” she said. 
“You'll see it all in the evening papers. 
Bolden died in the vestry as soon as 
the ceremony was over.” 

She would have left it at that, but 
his eyes insisted on knowing more. She 
gave him the details. By the time she 
had finished he was complete master of 
himself. 

“It’s a good thing you aren’t super- 
stitious, Cynthia, or you would believe 
that the poor devil was killed because 
you put on your wedding dress here, 
instead of at your home. Any super- 
stitious person will tell you that it is 
highly dangerous to monkey about with 
wedding dresses. It’s odd how one gets 
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bitten by that sort of thing. I had a 
sort of uneasy feeling at the time, and 
if you remember I tried to dissuade 
you.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Martin, please,” 
she said. “I put the dress on here for 
perfectly practical reasons. The order 
was rushed, and it couldn’t have been 
altered at home, if there had een any- 
thing wrong. Please try to be sensible 
about it. Do you want me back here, 
or don’t you?” 

“You know perfectly well what I 
want, Cynthia,” he answered in a low 
tone, which drove her immediately to 
the discussion of business details. 

“The business must remain yours, of 
course—I won’t buy it back again. But 
until things have settled down, I want 
to take over the business management. 
I must have something to think about.” 

“You'll be rich, now, I suppose?” 

“T suppose so. I shan’t ask you for 
a salary, anyway. I just want—not to 
be alone.” 

“Cynthia !” 

She moved away from him and 
forced a change of subject. “It’s a 
good thing I didn’t have my things 
moved,” she said, indicating a long, 
narrow oak chest of Dutch design, 
which stood in a corner of the room. 
“If they send for this now, don’t let 
them have it, of course.” 

“Certainly not,” agreed Hall. “I’m 
not going to be a humbug and pretend 
I’m in any way sorry that poor chap 
is dead. But taking one thing with an- 
other, it has been a day! Do you know 
that, while you were dressing in this 
room this morning and I was camping 
out in the showroom, a girl was shot 
practically under this window?” 

“Ts that so,” said Cynthia indiffer- 
ently. “Now I come to think of it, I 
heard a report, but thought it was a 
blow out. Don’t attribute that to the 
wedding dress, Martin. I suppose the 
girl was killed, too?” 

“No, I understand not,” answered 
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Hall. “She was taken into the apart- 
ment house at the corner, and I gather 
she is very little the worse for her ex- 
perience.” 

“Are you sure she is—very little the 
worse?” 

“I can’t swear to it,” replied Hall 
idly. “Imagine your caring whether she 
is or not!” 

“I am developing a penchant for sen- 
sation,” she answered cynically. “TI be- 
lieve I almost wish she had been killed 
outright—it would have been more ex- 
citing.” 

She passed out of the building, 
turned the corner, then retraced her 
steps. She entered the apartment house 
on the Prospect Street corner. 

She approached the elevator man. 

“T have come to see the young lady 
who was brought in here this morning,” 
she said in the tone that impresses ser- 
vants. “What is the number of the 
apartment to which she was taken?” 


CHAPTER XI. 
GOSSIP. 
BOUT the time when Cynthia Shaw 
was interrogating the elevator man 
of the apartment house at the corner of 
Prospect Street, Lieutenant Grant was 
again in consultation with Sakeman. 

Their conversation was interrupted 
by a ring of the house telephone. 

“Yes?” said Sakeman. Then, turn- 
ing to Grant: “It’s something for you, 
Grant, but I’ll take it. Let’s have it.” 

“Prospect Street shooting case,” 
came the voice of the clerk. “The man 
on duty outside the apartment house 
picked up a_ special messenger this 
afternoon who was sent for at the re- 
quest of the patient, Miss Rhoda 
Maines.” 

“Fine,” said the chief. 

“The messenger was_ sent 
lady’s lodgings for clothes. 
Millman Street. 
Daly. That’s all.” 


to the 
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Landlady, Mrs. 
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“Fine,” repeated Sakeman, and 
handed the information on to Grant. 

“Better take it up yourself, Grant,” 
he advised. “There might be some- 
thing of importance hanging there. At 
any rate, we shall get to know some- 
thing about the girl now.” 

Grant agreed and within five minutes 
was on his way to Millman Street. 

Millman Street was populated almost 
exclusively by landladies and “people in 
reduced circumstances.” Grant knocked 
at the door of No. 22 and proceeded 
to ingratiate himself with Mrs. Daly, 
a typical landlady, aggressively re- 
spectable on the surface, but inwardly 
as accessible to the right form of 
bribery as the majority of her class, 
provided that the “insult” were suffi- 
ciently large and couched in eminently 
respectable terms. 

“Good evening, madam,” said Grant, 
doffing his hat and bowing as if to a 
musical comedy queen. 

Mrs. Daly returned the greeting with 
gestures appropriate to Millman Street. 
A well-dressed, civil-spoken young man, 
who obviously did not require rooms! 
Doubtless a lawyer, come to inform her 
of the existence of a previously un- 
known uncle who had died ay her 
a large fortune. 

In dealing with women, Grant had 
discovered in the course of his years as 
a detective, it is a sound thing to be as 
mysterious as possible. 

“Will you step inside?” invited Mrs. 
Daly. 

Grant hesitated. “Thank you, Mrs. 
Daly. The fact is—I have come on 
confidential business and—walls have 
ears.” 

Mrs. Daly nodded three times know- 
ingly. ‘‘Well, just wait inside,” she 
said confidentially. “I'll not keep you 
more than a minute or two while I get 
me things on.” 

In point of fact she kept him waiting 
ten minutes, but he was used to that 
sort of thing. When she reappeared he 
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tactfully piloted her into a nearby tea 
room, and, procuring a table partly hid- 
den by a screen, begged permission to 
order her some refreshments. 

“You will perhaps wonder who I am, 
madam,” began Grant. “I had better 
tell you at the start that in a sense I 
am a business man. Our relations will 
be on a strictly business footing. When 
you are as old as I am, Mrs. Daly, you 
will have learned that it is impossible 
to get anything for nothing. Do we 
understand each other?’ 

Mrs. Daly nodded. The vision of the 
unknown uncle faded away. Instead 
there was the tangible assurance that, 
whatever the young man wanted, there 
would be “something to it.” 

“Until this morning, Mrs. Daly,” said 
Grant, “you had among your—guests 
—a young lady named Miss Rhoda 
Maines.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Daly suspiciously. 
“Well, there’s nothing confidential 
about her—for a nicer-spoken young 
lady or a more considerate roomer— 
guest—I never hope to meet.” 

“Miss Maines is fortunate in having 
made so firm a friend,” said Grant 
unctuously. “Now it goes without say- 
ing that a lady of your standing would 
not receive into her house another 
woman, however pleasant she looked, of 
whom she knew nothing. When Miss 
Maines first came to you, she gave you 
the usual references on which you 
would naturally insist?” 

“Oh, of course!” said Mrs, Daly. 
“She gave me her bank itself. They 
answered my letter saying she was the 
kind of lady that would meet all her 
obligations, to the best of their belief, 
and they was right. She always did, 
regular every Monday.” 

Rather clever of the young woman, 
thought Grant. A banker’s reference 
would be a rarity in this quarter of the 
city. A banker’s reference in this par- 
ticular case was quite useless to him. 
The bank could give no information, 
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save under a warrant, and that in the 
present circumstancés would be difficult 
to obtain, 

“It’s curious that she should have 
given you the bank,” he said aloud. “‘I 
should have thought that it would have 
been more natural for her to refer you 
to Mr. Burton.” 

“Who?” 

“Mr. Burton, her cousin. Surely he 
must have been to see her frequently. 

“Young man,” said Mrs. Daly for- 
midably, “I want you to understand 
before we go any further that no gen- 
tleman comes unattended to visit any 
lady in my house.” 

“My dear madam, you quite mis- 
understand me,” said Grant. “I 
thought that Mr. Burton might have 
called for Miss Maines occasionally, as 
they are known to be such friends.” 

Mrs. Daly sipped her tea slowly. 

“Then perhaps you know better than 
me,” she said generously. “Perhaps 
this—Mr. Burton—is the gentleman 
she’s going to marry—has married, I 
should say, seein’ that her wedding was 
this morning. How a nice young girl 
can go off to one of them justice of the 
peace offices, I can’t think.” 

“Have I your permission to light a 
cigarette, madam?” asked Grant. Mrs. 
Daly signified a gracious assent, warm- 
ing to the stranger for his ornate man- 
ners no less than for his promise of 
payment to come. 

Grant lit his cigarette slowly. Mar- 
ried! He was getting to something. 
And what had she meant by correcting 
herself. She had jumped from the 
future to the past tense. A good de- 
tective is nothing if not grammatical. 

Better to ask outright. After all, 
he was going to pay her for her trouble. 
“When was she married?” 

“Why, this morning!” replied Mrs. 
Daly. “I thought you’d know that.” 

“Married at a justice of the peace 
office this morning!” repeated Grant. 
“To Mr. Burton presumably ?” 








Rose of 





“That’s more than I can tell you,” 
replied Mrs. Daly. “Although there 
wasn’t nothing about that young lady 
that you could ever complain of, I will 
say as she was one to keep to herself, 
so that you never knew what she was 
doing without poking and prying, which 
I never do.” 

“Still, she seems to have confided in 
you to the extent of telling you that she 
was about to get married,” said Grant. 
“Do you mean to say she did not volun- 
teer the name of her intended hus- 
band ?” 

“That she didn’t,” was the positive 
answer. “And if you'll believe me, I 
never knew a word about it until yes- 
terday, when she rings the bell, which 
she’s most careful not to do as a rule, 
and when I comes upstairs: ‘Mrs. Daly,’ 
she says, ‘I’m going away to-morrow; I 
shall probably be away for a month. I 
wish to retain my room,’ she says, ‘and 
‘will pay you a month’s rent in advance,’ 
with which she hands me the money. 

“T suppose I must have looked sur- 
prised, and she evidently misunderstood 
what I was thinking, for she says: ‘It’s 
perhaps advisable to tell you,’ she says, 
‘that I am going to be married to-mor- 
row,’—meaning to-day, if you under- 
stand me, 

“Well, as you'll understand, I was 
taken aback. My heart’s not strong, 
and to have a thing like that sprung on 
you gives you palpitations. ‘Good 
heavens,’ I says, ‘I’m sure I’m glad to 
hear it. I hope that you'll allow me to 
get you ready for the church.” She 
smiled at that. ‘I’m very much obliged 
for your offer, Mrs. Daly,’ she says, like 
the perfect lady she was, ‘but I’m not 
being married in church, but by a jus- 
tice of the peace.’ Well, what with her 
speaking of the justice of the peace, and 
saying as she’d probably be back in a 
month—I was on delicate ground, so 
there was no more to be said.” 

“What time did Miss Maines leave 
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was Grant’s next 


Destiny 
you this morning?” 
question. 

“Early,” replied Mrs. Daly. “Must 
have been a little after nine o’clock— 
which seems a most unnatural time to 
be married, though of course, when it’s 
a civil a 

“Exactly,” interrupted Grant. “And 
you have not heard from her since +” 

‘Well, I have and I haven’t,” replied 
Mrs. Daly. “This afternoon one of 
them young messenger boys comes 
round with a letter from her, written 
all queer, asking for some of her cloth- 
ing.” 

It was a test question, and the an- 
swer, which he knew to be true, con- 
vinced Grant that the woman had prob- 
ably not been lying to him. He tried 
a few more questions which led no- 
where, then, noticing Mrs. Daly’s bag 
in a conspicuous position on the table, 
annexed it and, while that lady care- 
fully averted her eyes, slipped a five- 
dollar bill within and replaced it. 

“Well, Mrs. Daly, I am very much 
obliged for your assistance,” he said, 
rising. “I will now wish you a very 
good afternoon.” 

Leaving Millman Street, he took a 
taxi and went direct to the city hall. 
Here he asked to see the record of the 
clerk of the marriage license office. 

His finger traveled down the page 
until his eye found what he was look- 
ing for. “Can you give me any infor- 
mation about a Miss Rhoda Maines, 
who was to have been married here this 
morning?” asked Grant. “I see a li- 
cense was issued to her and Herbert 
James Carron.” 

“Was to have been is right,” said the 
clerk. “The parties never turned up.” 
“Neither of them?” asked Grant. 

“Neither of them,” repeated the clerk. 

“Know anything about the man?” 

“Not much,” was the answer. “He 





came here to get the license, of course, 
and I remember he was a dark, well set- 
up man, who seemed to have plenty of 
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money. Let’s see what the official rec- 
ord says of him: 

Herbert James Carron, American, white, 
bachelor, residence Bellevue Hotel. Age 38. 
Retired. 

“Thank you,” said Grant. 

The detective went at once to the 
hotel. On making inquiries for Mr. 
Carron he was informed that that gen- 


of his room for the past three weeks,” 
the clerk informed him. “He has ac- 
tually slept two nights here. He made 
no secret of the fact that he was hiring 
the room in order to qualify for mar- 
riage in the State.” 

“Thanks,” said Grant. “Will you 
give me his private address, please?” 

“T am unable to give you any ad- 


dress,” said the clerk. “Mr, Carron 
left here without furnishing us with any 
present or future address.” 

Then, with considerable annoyance at 
the delay that would inevitably occur 
came readily enough. in tracing Carron, Grant returned to 

“Mr. Carron has been in possession headquarters. 

To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


tleman had left. 

“How long was he here?” asked 
Grant, and had to produce his card 
before he could obtain an answer. 
Then the information, such as it was, 


HARMLESS BUT EFFECTIVE 


WHEN Bertha Miller, an architect, heard a stranger forcing an entry into 
her apartment in New York one night not long ago she caught up a gleaming 
object that was near her bed and waited for the man to become visible to her. 


As soon as he entered the room Miss Miller leaped for him and jabbed the bright, 
hard articles against his ribs. At the same time she ordered him to throw up 
his hands. The burglar did not hesitate to obey. 

Having the thief under control, Miss Miller called out to her sister sleeping 
in an adjoining room. When the girl realized the situation she was surprised, 
but she responded promptly to her sister’s request to call the police. With the 
arrival of the police the réason for the sister’s surprise became apparent—Miss 
Miller had no weapon of offense. The gleaming object with which she had 
quelled the burglar was a silver spoon, 


BOOS 


RINGING EVIDENCE 


HILE Benjamin Levine was protesting to a detective and a policeman that 

he hadn’t lifted an alarm clock from a well-known New York department 

store, a sound associated with waking in the morning issued from his coat pocket 

and belied his protestations of innocence. In other words, the clock happened- 

to be set for the time of Levine’s raid upon it, and the alarm rang a musical but 
prolonged tinkle as he expostulated with his captors. 

Miss Ethel M. Cummings, a store detective, had seen Levine put the clock, 
valued at fourteen dollars, into his pocket. She followed him out of the store, 
caught up with him, and accused him of theft. He denied it. A policeman, 
summoned to the scene, heard the detective’s story, Levine’s story, and the 
sardonic peal of the alarm clock. With evidence so overwhelmingly against him 
Levine gave up the fight for freedom and submitted to arrest. Later he pleaded 
guilty to the charge against him. 





§ Johnston McCulley 


Author of the ‘‘Thunderbolt’’ Stories, etc. 


T is taken for granted that you 
have made the acquaintance 
of Thubway Tham, the clever 
little pickpocket who works 

only in the subway during rush hours. 
Perchance, you know him very well in- 
deed. Certainly, you will be surprised 


when you are told that Thubway Tham, 
as he stepped from the little greasy 
restaurant where he generally ate his 
breakfast, glanced furtively up and 


down the busy street. 

Glancing furtively up and down the 
treet, aS you are aware, was a thing 
that Thubway Tham did not often do. 
\ genuine “dip” with his photograph 
and measurements filed away in proper 
place at police headquarters, he knew by 
experience that a person who acts fur- 
tively always manages to attract a great 
deal of attention, particularly from 
those connected with the police depart- 
ment. 

But on this fine morning Thubway 
Tham did glance around furtively, and 
then he hurried through the crowds in 
the general direction of Madison 
Square. Thubway Tham was puzzled 
and angry. Anger caused his eyes to 
flash, dilated his nostrils, and turned 
his clever hands into fists. 

Now and then Tham glanced behind, 
like a man in fear of pursuit, or one 
who is experiencing the rumblings of 
an accusing conscience. Once he darted 
around a corner and stopped for a 


short time in the doorway of an office 
building and waited there for several 
minutes as though watching to see 
whether he was being followed. 

Then he emerged and went on toward 
Madison Square. When he reached the 
square, he cut across it diagonally. lor 
the first time in his life he refused to 
watch the antics of the sparrows or look 
at the cooing pigeons. He neglected 
to smile at the little bootblack whom he 
knew, and he ignored the crippled boy 
with the chewing gum, who regarded 
Thubway Tham as a regular customer. 

Halfway across the square, Tham 
sat down on a bench. His busy eyes 
searched the passing throngs for a cer- 
tain man and failed to find him. To-day 
Thubway Tham did not look at the 
pert little stenographers and clerks tak- 
ing their noon airing, utterly disre- 
garded the babbling loft workers, and 
refused to listen to the loud-mouthed 
gentry who sought to reform the world 
by tearing it to pieces. Tham was not 
preoccupied exactly; he was concen- 
trating his faculties on one thing—find- 
ing a certain man. 

For half an hour he sat there, almost 
in the depths of despair, when he 
happened to glance along the sidewalk 
and observed the man he sought. The 
other was approaching, and so Thub- 
way Tham did not spring up and rush 
forward to greet him, but awaited his 
coming. Tham was eager for the inter- 
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view, but he did not care to attract the 
attention of those in the passing throng. 
Instead, he turned his head and looked 
in the opposite direction and remained 
that way, until the other stopped beside 
him and spoke. 

“Well, Tham, we meet again!” 

Thubway Tham turned his head 
swiftly, let his eyes flash with anger, 
and then spoke from the corner of his 
mouth. 

“Yeth, we meet again! Thet down, 
Craddock. I have been lookin’ for you 
thinth yetherday mornin’. Been takin’ 
a little vacation? Don’t you detectiveth 
ever work?” 

Dectective Craddock chuckled and sat 
down. The first glance had shown the 
experienced officer that Thubway Tham 
was not his usual self. Tham always 
made it a point to be sarcastic in a mild 
way when he was with Craddock, the 
detective who had sworn to catch him 
“with the goods,” sooner or later, but 
to-day he was more than sarcastic. He 
was mad—and Detective Craddock 
knew it. 

“What seems to be the trouble, 
Tham?” Craddock asked. “Did your 
breakfast disagree with you?” 

“T had a good breakfast,” Tham re- 
plied. 

“Not ill, Tham?” 

“Nothin’ of the thort !” 

“Um!” Detective Craddock | said. 
“You look as though you were ready to 
bite a nail in two. Suppose you un- 
burden yourself, Tham, and tell old 
Uncle Craddock what fire is consuming 
you.” 

“Oh, it ith all right for you to talk 
like an ath and try to thmooth it over,” 
Tham said. 

“T am afraid I do not understand.” 

“No? I gueth that you understand, 
all right,” Tham said. “Craddock, I 
alwayth thought and thaid that you 
wath a good thcout for a dick—a regu- 
lar thport.” 

“Thanks !” 


“And now I find that you are jutht 
like all the otherth. A polithman ith 
alwayth a polithman.” 

“Um! Perhaps it would save some 
valuable time if we got to the bottom 
of this peculiar situation at once,” Crad- 
dock told him, showing sudden interest. 
“In what way, old-timer, have I failed 
to measure up to your estimation?” 

“Talk tenthe, tho to thpeak!” Thub- 
way Tham said. “You can thmear big 
wordth all over the plathe, but you 
won't thquare yourthelf with me that 
eathy !” 

“Great heavens! What have I done, 
Tham?” the detective wanted to know. 
“I’m after you professionally, of course, 
and have been for more than a year.” 

“That ith all right. That ith your 
buthineth !” 

“You're a clever dip, and I know it, 
and some fine day you are going to make 
a little slip, and I’m, going to nab you 
and see you sent up the river to the big 
stone house!” 

“Yeth!” Thubway Tham interrupted. 
“And when you find out that you can’t 
becauthe I’m too thmooth, you try 
thomethin’ elth.” 

“How is this?” Craddock asked. 

“Tama dip, 2am I?” said Tham. 

“T’ll tell the world and his wife that 
you are!” Craddocx sa2id with genuine 
admiration in his voice. 

“T ain’t any amateur dip?” 

“If there is such a thing as a first- 
rate, professional pickpocket, Tham, 
you are it!” Detective Craddock de- 
clared. “You're the thirty-third degree 
man of the business. You're the king 
of the dips and the emperor of the 
leather lifters. You know more about 
wallets and pockets than the men who 
make ’em!” 

“Then why inthult me?” Tham de- 
manded, “If I am that good, I’m clath, 
ain’t I?” 

“Class is the proper word, Tham.” 

“T never kicked when you wath after 
me, Craddock, no matter how much you 
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pethtered me, becauth it wath a thort 
of honor—you bein’ the betht dick in 
the department.” 

“Tham you overwhelm me!” 

“And I’m entitled to have the betht 
man in the department after me, ain’t 
a 

“Certainly.” 

Then why do you go and put thome 
rank amateur on my trail?’ Tham de- 
manded. “That ith what I want to 
know. Am I thome thcool kid thtealin’ 
candy and thigaretteth ?” 

“Oh, ho!” Craddock gasped. “So 
you feel that you are being belittled 
in some subtle manner, do you? You 
are not being treated with the respect 
your criminal record deserves? I'll re- 
mark to the universe, Tham, that it is 
your right to have the best and most 
experienced man in the department on 
your trail. The big men in every pro- 
fession must stick together, Tham. But 
I fail to quite understand your howl, 
for all that.” 


“Tho you don’t underthand it, don’t 


“You're playin’ 


2” 


you?” Tham asked. 
thome thort of a fancy game, are you? 
Pretendin’ that you are after me, and 


that nobody elth ith, and then havin’ me- 


watched by thome other cop! That 
ith an old game, Craddock, and it wath 
a bum one when it wath new. But if 
you had to do it, Craddock, why didn’t 
you uthe a good man? Why inthult me 
by thendin’ thome amateur ?” 
“Elucidate, Tham,” Craddock said. 
“Thith bird you put on the job ith 
tho raw that he bleedth in thpoth,” 
Thubway Tham declared. “He couldn’t 
thadow an elephant with four thore 
feet. He ith about ath clever ath an 
idiot, and maybe not tho much. He 
hath been pokin’ around and pethterin’ 
me for two dayth now, and all the time 
I have been tryin’ to find you and thay 
what I think about it. The poor thimp! 
If he ith a detective, then I am the 
king of Thiar1!” 
“Pause a moment, Tham,” Craddock 
6A—ps 
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implored. “I don’t seem to be able to 
grasp all this. You say that somebody 
has been keeping you under surveil- 
lance ?” 

“Thomebody hath been tryin’ to,” 
Tham corrected. “He couldn’t keep no- 
body under nothin’. The thilly ath! He 
athked a lot of fool quethtionth of 
Nothey Moore, and he tried to thee me. 
I dodged him half a dothen timeth. | 
could lift a leather right under hith 
nothe. And that ith the thort of man 
you are havin’ trail me! Craddock, it 
ith an inthult, and we ain’t friendth 
any more!” 

“One moment!” Detective Craddock 
commanded. “Before you go smashing 
the friendship that has been the talk 
and wonder of both the underworld and 
the police department, suppose you be 
fair enough to let me speak in my own 
behalf.” 

“Thpeak and thee how much good it 
doeth you,” Tham said. 

“Youerr, Tham. Possibly somebody 
has been trailing you, trying to speak 
to you—and all that. But the gentle- 
man, whoever he may be, was not as- 
signed that duty by yours truly, and I 
have the greatest suspicion that he is 
not connected with the well-known and 
justily famous police.” 

“You can’t thmooth it over!” Tham 
replied. 

“I'm telling you the truth, Tham. 
Your suspicions of me are unjust. I'd 
howl as quick as you, because I don’t 
want any other officer after you. When 
you are caught, I want to catch you 
myself and get all the credit.” 

“Oh, you do?” asked Tham 
ingly. 

“Certainly.” 

“And you think I’m believin’ all 
thith? I am ath green ath the grath, 
am I?” 

“Now, Tham 

“Hal’ Tham exclaimed. ‘There he 
ith now! I thuppoth you will thay now 
that he ain’t your man.” 


sneer- 
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“Where is he?” Craddock asked. 

“That man in the brown thuit, comin’ 
thraight here. All right, Craddock, 
jutht let the thimp take me in. He ain’t 
got anything on me. Jutht let the thilly 
ath thtart thomethin’, and thee where 
he endth! Jutht let the Fe 

“Tham, you're an ass!” Craddock in- 
terrupted. ‘You mean this young fel- 
low hurrying down the walk?” 

“IT mean the young thimp in the 
brown thuit—yeth!” Thubway Tham 
‘replied. “If he ith a proper detective, 
then I am a thtool pigeon!” 

“Some mistake, Tham,’ Detective 
Craddock declared. “This man ap- 
proaching is not connected with the 
police. He's a lawyer, Tham, a mem- 
ber of a big firm. Name’s Hadlue.” 

“That ith the thilly ath that hath 
been pethterin’ me,” Tham responded. 
“He thertainly wath athkin’ ,Nothey 
Moore all thorth of quethtionth about 
me, and he wath tryin’ hard to catch 
me all day yetherday.” 

“Pardon me, my dear Tham, but Mr. 
Hadlue’s time is too valuable by far for 
him to spend it chasing around after 
anybody like you or me, Craddock said. 

“Yeth? I gueth that I know a thing 
or two,” Thubway Tham declared. “He 
wath chathin’ me, I thaid. And you 
jutht watch him now. And you watch 
me, too, if the thimp trieth to thart 
anything around here! You jutht de 

But Thubway Tham suddenly was 
silent, for Mr. Hadlue had come up to 
the bench. Detective Craddock, smil- 
ing, stood up to greet the lawyer. 











Ei. 


“Glad to see you again, Craddock,” 
Hadlue said, shaking hands with the 
detective. 

“And I’m glad to see you, Mr. Had- 
lue. This friend of mine has been la- 


boring under the hallucination that you 
are connected with the police and have 
been shadowing him.” 
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Mr. Hadlue grinned. “I'll say for 
your friend that shadowing him or get- 
ting a chance to speak to him is a diffi- 
cult task,” he declared. ‘For two days, 
I have been trying to talk to him, and he 
has evaded me.” 

“So you have been after him?” Crad- 
dock asked in astonishment. 

“T certainly have.” 

“T am—er—a bit surprised,” Crad- 
dock admitted. 

“I told you the thimp wath on my 
trail,” Thubway Tham put in. “And 
I'll tell you thomethin’ more—if he 
pethterth me much longer I’m goin’ to 
raithe a kick. He ain’t got nothin’ on 
me.” 

Mr. Hadlue smiled, and 
Craddock looked mystified. 

“My dear sir,” said Hadlue to Tham, 
“did you ever stop long enough to think 
possibly I wanted to see you to your 
advantage ?” 

“T can’t thee it that way,” Tham de- 
clared. “When I want to hire a mouth- 
piece, I know a good one.” 

“Tham, you're a fool!” Craddock ex- 
ploded. “Do you imagine that Mr. 
Hadlue is a shyster lawyer trying to 
drum up business in the underworld? 
Great heavens! He works for big cor- 
porations and wants a retainer of ten 
thousand or so before he'll work for 
them.” 

“Perhaps I’d better explain immedi- 
Hadlue said. “Suppose we sit 
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ately,” 
down.” 

They sat down, and Thubway Tham 
moved a few inches away and regarded 
the lawyer with deep suspicion. 

“T have been looking for you to settle 
an estate,” the lawyer said. 

“T ain’t got any ethtate to thettle,” 
said Thubway Tham, “it ith all I can 
do to pay board and room.” 

“This is not your estate, but your 
aunt’s,” said Hadlue. 

“My aunt’th?” 

“Precisely. Mrs. Esther G. Granfed, 
of a little town in Vermont.” 














“My goodneth! I forgot all about 
havin’ an aunt,” said Tham. “TI ain’t 
theen her thinth I wath a boy. I had 
almoth forgot her name. And that ith 
my right name, too—Granfed. My 
goodneth !” 

“That'll be news for the identification 
bureau, Tham, but I'll forget it,” Crad- 
dock said. 

“So you haven’t been to Vermont for 
some time?” asked the lawyer. 

“Not for yearth,” said Tham. “Not 
thinth I came to New York. And | 
had an uncle, and two couthinth.” 

“They are all dead,” the attorney de- 
clared. “Your aunt passed away about 
a year ago, sir. A firm of attorneys in 
Vermont put it up to us to find you. 
It was a very difficult job and was 
worth many times our fee. But we 
pride ourselves on always closing an 
estate and persevered until you were 
found. I may say that our investiga- 
tions already are completed. Two days 
ago I tried to get in touch with you, 
but you—er—avoided me.” 

“I thought you wath a new dick,” 
said Tham. 

“A new dick?” 

“Thubway Tham does not care for 
the police,” Craddock explained. “He 
is a good scout, is Tham, but people do 
say that he is a professional pick- 
pocket.” 

“You nedn’t tell the world!” Tham 
said. 

“Oh, I ascertained all that during my 
investigations,” the lawyer said, moving 
away from Tham a few inches and feel- 
ing for his wallet. “I am aware that you 
served one short term, and are even 
now under suspicion. However, you 
are sole heir to your aunt’s estate, and 
let me say, without meaning to give 
offense, that I trust you will take this 
legacy and use it in starting to live an 
honest life.” 

“A legacy!” Craddock cried. “Tham, 
let me congratulate you! The devil 


certainly takes care of his own.” 
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“Thankth!” said Tham. “T ain’t con- 
gratulatin’ mythelf any yet. I ain’t got 
it yet, and maybe it won’t be tho much 
when I do get it.” 

The lawyer cleared his throat and 
took a more prefessional tone. “My 
dear sir,” he said, “your aunt disposed 
of her little property about a year be- 
fore she died—turned it all into cash. 
The estate, therefore, was susceptible 
to quick settlement. Her will stipulated 
that, should you not be found, the 
money should go to a home for owner- 
less dogs and cats. I love dogs and 
cats—but I am glad that we have found 
you.” 

“How much?’ Tham demanded. 

“Roughly, five thousand dollars,” 
said Mr. Hadlue. 

“My goodneth!’’ Tham exclaimed in 
a gasp. 

“There 
pense 

“I thuppoth tho!” Tham said. “I 
knew blamed well there would be thom- 
thin’ like that. I thuppoth it will be 
about ten dollarth when everything ith 
paid.” 

“You are more fortunate than you 
imagine,” the lawyer told him, “De- 
ducted from the five thousand is the 
sum of sixty dollars back taxes, a hun- 
dred and eighty-five funeral expenses, 
and one hundred dollars legal fees.” 

“And I get all the reth ?” 

“Except the inheritance tax,” the 
lawyer explained. 

“Go on,” said Tham. “I'll be owin’ 
mythelf coin in another ten minuteth.” 

“The gross legacy is five thousand, 
five hundred exempt, leaving five per 
cent on the remainder, four thousand 
five hundred, which totals two hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. Inheri- 
tance tax, legal fees, funeral expenses, 
and back taxes on her preperty amount 
to five hundred and seventy dollars. 
That gives you a net legacy of four 
thousand four hundred and thirty dol- 
lars.” 


are—er—a few minor ex- 
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“Not so bad!” said Craddock. 

“My goodneth! And I get all of 
that?” Tham wanted to know. 

“You get it as soon as you sign a 
few papers, sir,” said the attorney. 
“Our office will be very glad indeed to 
have this minor matter closed. Weill 
attend to everything, paying the in- 
heritance tax and all. That service is 
included in the legal fees. If you'll just 
come to the office and sign the papers, 
I'll give you a check.” 

Thubway Tham did not speak for a 
moment. His mind was busy. First, 
there flashed through it a picture of him- 
self running from a legacy in the belief 
that the lawyer was a new detective 
bent on “‘pestering” him, Tham grinned. 
And then he achieved the idea that this 
was one of the great days of his life. 
He was receiving a legacy, something 
he never had expected. For an instant 
he visualized his aunt as he had known 
her years before, for a moment he 
wished that he was not known at police 
headquarters. 

And then a bright idea came to Thub- 
way Tham. “I'd like to have it all at 
onthe, tho I could thee it,” he said. “A 
check ith all right, but it never ith ath 
good ath the real thtuff.” 

The attorney chuckled. “I can ar- 
range to give you the cash in the morn- 
ing,” he said. 

“T would like five one-thouthand-dol- 
lar billth,” said Thubway Tham. 

“Want to show off, do your” Crad- 
dock asked. “Well, I don’t blame you. 
If you go to flashing thousand-dollar 
bills around, you'll be the talk of the 
district. But you’d better be careful 
with it.” 

“But I cannot give you five thousand- 
dollar bills,” the attorney objected. 
“The net total is only forty-four- 
thirty.” 

“Thay!” Tham exclaimed. “You 
get thothe paperth ready, and you get 
me thethe theuthand-dollar billth. Then 
when I come to the office I’ll pay you 


the five-theventy, and you hand me 
the big billth. I want them big billth 
—all at onthe.” 

“I understand,” said the attorney 
with a laugh. “Can you have the five 
seventy ?” 

“Tl have it if I have to pawn my 
clotheth,” declared the other. 


III. 


Thubway Tham bubbled with glee 
for the remainder of the day, but he 
kept his happy secret to himself. Tham, 
not unlike the majority of human be- 
ings, liked a bit of publicity now and 
then. He wanted to bask in the sun- 
shine, for all to see. 

Certain half formed plans now be- 
came wholly formed, and Thubway 
Tham chuckled when he thought of 
them. Getting an unexpected legacy 
was great, but Tham expected to make 
the occasion greater. There were cer- 
tain places where it would cause a 
sensation if Thubway Tham appeared 
and nonchalantly exhibited thousand- 
dollar bills. Tham would be the ob- 
served of all for a few minutes, at 
least. There would be no outright 
questions, but there would be knowing 
winks. Everybody would think that 
Tham had made a great “touch.” He 
would receive credit in the underworld 
for lifting a leather that was no mere 
everyday purse. 

Tham arose the following morning, 
bathed and shaved and dressed in his 
best, and then went to the usual little 
restaurant for his breakfast. He 
passed the time of day with the sour 
waitress and exchanged repartee with 
the smiling little cashier, and went out 
upon the street toward the attorney’s 
office, like a man well pleased with the 
world and everybody in it. 

On the way Tham stopped in a store. 
It was an establishment where leather 
goods were sold, and Thubway Tham 
purchased a wallet, for which he paid 
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the sum of eight dollars. Tham 
grinned to find himself in the wallet 
class for the first time in his life. Tham 
always had poked fun at wallets and 
their owners, declaring that a waistcoat 
pocket was wallet enough, but now he 
felt that he should do the thing in style. 

He anticipated visiting a resort later 
in the day where there was a certain 
poker game in operation. He expected 
to take the wallet nonchalantly from his 
pocket and permit those standing near- 
est him to see that there were thousand- 
dollar bills in it. 

He would let his friends and ac- 
quaintances discuss the matter and ar- 
rive at what conclusion pleased them 
most. As for Tham, if anybody pos- 
sessed courage enough to ask him the 
question direct, he would try to look 
wise and make the remark that there 
was money in the wholesale lumber 
business, or something like that. 

Then suddenly he remembered that, 
in order to have the five thousand-dollar 
bills, he would have to pay out the sum 
of five hundred and seventy dollars. 
He already had paid eight for the wal- 
let. He counted the money he hap- 
pened to have in his pockets and then 
looked at the deposit book of a sav- 
ings bank where he was listed under an 
assumed name. By drawing out all his 
money, he still would be minus the sum 
of thirty-five dollars. 

Tham was a man of resource, how- 
ever. He knew where there was a good 
pawnshop in the neighborhood, and he 
had things to pawn. He would make 
up the thirty-five dollars, so he would 
be able to exhibit the five thousand- 
dollar bills. He did not intend to break 
one of those bills, either. The wallet 
of some other gentleman would have 
to furnish Tham with running expenses. 

Tham visited the savings bank and 
wrecked his account and then he went 
to the pawnshop. There he deposited 
his watch, a ring he was wearing, and 
a scarf pin, before the man behind the 
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counter would hand him the necessary 
thirty-five dollars. Tham called him 
names vocally and mentally, but he left 
the place with the money he required. 

He reached the building where the 
attorney’s office was located, and shot 
up in an elevator to the fourteenth floor. 
In the corridor, searching for the office, 
Thubway Tham began to have doubts. 
It did not seem possible to him that he 
had so much money coming without 
work or risk. He scratched at his ear 
and thought it all out, fearing that it 
was a swindle of some sort, but he 
failed to see how the lawyer could 
profit. 

He entered the office and faced an 
office boy who looked at him with scorn 
and suspicion. Tham glared at him and 
gave his name, and five minutes later 
he was talking to Hadlue in the latter’s 
private office. 

Fifteen minutes later, with five one 
thousand-dollar bills in his new wallet, 
Thubway Tham was out in the corridor 
again. He had the money! He had 
paid over his five hundred and seventy, 
and he had received his five thensand. 
He opened the wallet and glanced at 
the new bills. Then he slipped the wal- 
let into the outer pocket of his coat, 
pulled down the pocket flap, and went 
down in the elevator to the busy street. 

Thubway Tham discovered, at that 
moment, that the possession of sudden 
wealth by a man used to it entadled 
anxiety. He felt of the wallet every 
other minute, though he often had 
profited himself because other careful 
men did the same thmg. Tham had 
changed places, in a manner of speak- 
ing, with his victims. He found him- 
self acting as they often hag acted. 

Perhaps he ought to put that money 
in some bank, he thought. But he de- 
cided to show it and cause a sensation, 
first. To-morrow he could bank his 
wealth. 

He remembered, too, that he was 
destitute of funds except the five thou- 
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sand-dollar bills and that he did not 
wish to break one of those. He would 
have to lift a leather so as to have a 
little change in his pocket, he decided. 

Thubway Tham hurried toward the 
nearest subway entrance and, when he 
reached it, went rapidly down the steps, 
through the gate and to the platform. 
A local came in, but Tham ignored it. 
He was waiting for a downtown ex- 
press. 

A hand touched him on the shoulder, 
and Tham turned slowly to find De- 
tective Craddock standing there. 

“Well, Tham, did you get it?” Crad- 
dock asked. 

“Thure!” Tham replied. “I got it in 
thousand-dollar billth. Ever thee a 
thouthand-dollar bill?” 

“T never did,” said Craddock. 

Tuhbway Tham took the new wallet 
from his pocket and opened it. He even 
let Detective Craddock finger one of 
the bills for a moment. The detective 
looked a bit wistful. 

“T with you had got it,’ Tham said. 
“You're a good thcout, Craddock, if 
you are a dick.” 

“T could use it, all right,” Craddock 
said. 

“If you want to borrow thome 

“No, thanks,” said Craddock. “I 
don’t want to hurt your feelings, Tham, 
but I must say that it would look highly 
suspicious for a detective to borrow 
money from a pickpocket. Some un- 
kind gents might go so far as to say 
that there had been a bribe passed.” 

“Craddock, you are a dick, and if ever 
you get the chance you'll thend me up 
the river, but you are my friend,” 
Thubway Tham declared. “If you 
need thome coin——” 

“T don’t really need it, Tham. I said 
I could use it, which is a different thing 
entirely. Put that new wallet away and 
be careful with it. I suppose I can take 
it for granted that you'll behave your- 
self in the subway to-day, since you’re 
a man of wealth.” 
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Craddock laughed again and went up 
the steps to the street, and Thubway 
Tham grinned at his back. He had his 
five thousand, and yet he was penniless. 
Tham certainly did intend to work in 
the subway this day. He wanted to get 
some spending money, he wanted to get 
enough to redeem his watch and ring 
and pin, and he wanted also to get back 
in time, the five hundred and seventy 
he had paid out. Also, the eight dollars 
he had expended for the wallet. Thub- 
way Tham had determined that the five 
thousand should be clear profit. After 
he had caused a sensation with it, he 
would put it in some good bank. And 
there it would remain, and in the event 
of trouble, he would have enough money 
to hire an excellent lawyer. 

The downtown express roared into 
the station, and Thubway Tham hurried 
into one of the cars. The car he en- 
tered was comfortably filled, and he be- 
gan looking around for a prospective 
victim. 

He spotted one almost instantly. 
Standing in the aisle, a short distance 
from him, was a_prosperous-looking 
gentleman of the old school. Thubway 
Tham set him down for a financier who 
was unable to retire because he liked 
the game, a man who sneaked down 
into the financial district now and then 
and took a little flyer. There are num- 
bers of such men, and now and then one 
will use the subway and leave his car 
near his club, to avoid detection by 
somebody who might be unduly inter- 
ested in his movements. 

He edged nearer his man, but he did 
not look straight at him. To aman who 
did not know better, it would have ap- 
peared that the prosperous-looking 
gentleman was the last person in the 
car in whom Tham would take an in- 
terest. 

Forgetting his own new wallet for the 
time being, Tham had brushed against 
the other as though by accident. His 
swift and exploring hands had told 














him that his prospective victim had a 
fat wallet and carried it in a hip pocket. 
A wallet in a hip pocket is the dip’s de- 
light. 

Tham began to feel exhilarated. 
Success seemed to be a matter of but 
a few minutes. When the express 
drew in at a station, Tham would lift 
the wallet and get out to the crowded 
platform, If that wallet was as rich 
as it felt, Tham would be reimbursed 
for the five hundred and seventy, be 
able to get his trinkets out of pawn, 
and have money for running expenses, 
besides. 

His enthusiasm exceeded his cus- 
tomary caution. The express dashed 
into the station and came to a stop. 
Thubway Tham lurched against his man 
as the passengers began scrambling to 
get out and in. His left hand began its 
work. 

but something seemed to go wrong. 
The victim turned quickly, let out a roar 
of rage, and behaved with sudden vio- 
lence. Thubway Tham did not get the 
wallet. In the sudden confusion, he 
managed to get away, however. The 
victim grabbed the wrong man, and 
there was a small riot. 

Out into the crowd went Tham, 
hurrying up the steps to the street. His 
heart had been standing in his mouth 
ior a few minutes. He realized that he 
had been very near capture, and he was 
thankful that things had turned out as 
they had. 

He took out his handkerchief and 
wiped the beads of perspiration from his 
face. He forced himself to breathe 
normally again. He went on down the 
street, having decided to walk to the 
next subway station and there board 
another train and make another attempt. 

His hand went to his coat pocket 
to make sure that his own wallet was 
safe. And then Thubway Tham stood 
still, his lower jaw dropped, and his 
eyes bulged. His face went white, and 
then a slow flush came over it and it 
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turned almost purple. Rage, chagrin, 
shame were depicted in his countenance. 

The edge of Thubway Tham’s coat 
pocket had been slit—the wallet was 
gone! The chickens had come home to 
roost ! 


IV. 


Three things struck into Tham’s brain 
at that moment. He had been robbed 
of his legacy. He, a crook, had been 
the victim of a crook, and so a rule of 
crookdom had been shattered. A pick- 
pocket had dared work in the subway, 
which as every crook of standing knew, 
Was supposed to be Tham’s special work 
ground. 

Tham did not know in that first mo- 
ment which horrified him the most—the 
loss of his money or the knowledge that 
somebody had proved a traitor to all the 
unwritten regulations of the under- 
world. One thing he determined, how- 
ever, in that first instant—he would 
learn the identity of the guilty man and 
be avenged! 

As he walked on down the street, 
Thubway Tham took stock. Not only 
had he lost the five thousand he had 
inherited, and the chance to exhibit it 
and make his friends gasp, but also he 
was out five hundred and seventy-eight 
dollars, counting what the wallet had 
cost him. He was without watch, pin, 
or ring, and his bank account was 
closed. He had in his pockets some 
subway tickets and fifteen cents in 
change. 

Tham walked the entire distance to 
he lodging house conducted by “Nosey” 
Moore, where he had a room, and he 
went up the stairs without stopping to 
greet the landlord, who wondered at it. 
In his room Tham sat down on the edge 
of the bed to think it out. He had 
been rich a short time before and now 
was as bad as penniless. His aunt’s 
legacy was gone. Tham told himself 


that it was his own fault—he had been 
vain and wanted to show the money. 
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He did not dare complain to the 
police about it. All he would get at 
police headquarters would be a laugh. 
Even Craddock would laugh, Tham 
supposed. It was funny, come to think 
of it—a pickpocket having his own 
pocket picked. 

“Kathy come, eathy go!” ‘Tham 
quoted. “But if I ever find out what 
thkunk did it wi 

When night came, he went out on the 
street again. His credit would be good 
at the little restaurant, Tham knew, but 
he did not feel like eating. He found 
his way to a certain alley door, where 
he knocked in a_ peculiar manner. 
Greeting the man who admitted him, 
Tham went through a narrow, dark 
hallway, mounted a flight of stairs and 
knocked, 

The door opened, and Thubway 
Tham passed into a rendezvous of 
which the police knew nothing, a gam- 
bling house of the cheaper sort, con- 
ducted by a crook for the amusement 
of other crooks. Tham had the poker 
habit at times and was a consistent 
loser, and hence the proprietor of the 
place greeted him cordially. 

“Going to try your luck to-night, 
Tham?” he wanted to know. 

“IT know without tryin’ that I ain’t 
got any luck,” Tham replied. “Thith 
ith not my lucky day, and I don’t care 
who knowth it! Thingth have happened 
to me to-day enough to break down a 
thtronger man. You thee a wreck be- 
fore you.” 

“Bad as that, eh?” asked the gambler. 
“Pinched ?” 

“No. That ith about all that hath 
not happened to me, though. And it 
wath all my own fault. I don’t want 
to tell anybody about it, but I'll thay 
that much—it wath my own fault. | 
am an ath! Kick me!” 

“Yeu'll feel better in an hour or so,” 
said the gambler. “Sit around and 
watch the boys. Maybe you'll get a 
hunch later and decide to play.” 
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“It would take more than a hunch to 
make me play to-night,” Tham said, 
“It would take kale.” 

“Broke?” 

“You thaid it!’ Tham complained. 

“If you need a little 4 

“Tf I do, I won’t borrow it; I’ll go 
out and get it!” Tham declared. 

“And I'll say you’re the boy who 
can do it, too,” the gambler remarked. 
“Business must be good for you dips, 
lately. There’s one in the other room 
now, wadded with coin. Nicked some- 
body for a big roll this afternoon.” 

“Who wath it?’ Tham asked. He 
always was ready to hear of the good 
fortune of others in the business. 

“You don’t know him. He isn’t a 
local boy. He’s Philadelphia Phil. 
Smooth article. Been out to the Pacific 
coast and over to China—been gone 
almost two years. Great boy—Phil!” 

“He mutht be,” Tham said. 

He spoke no more to the gambler, 
who turned away to greet another ar- 
rival. He went through another little 
hall and came to the door of a room 
where the tobacco smoke was thick, 
where men were playing poker at sev- 
eral tables, and where others were 
standing.around in groups, talking. 

Tham hesitated a moment before en- 
tering, trying to locate some of his 
nearer friends through the smoke, want- 
ing to get a decent look in his face be- 
fore he appeared. He did not care to 
advertise to everybody that something 
had gone wrong. 

When he overheard a man talking, 
not many feet away, he looked over 
with interest. He did not know the 
speaker, but he heard the words, and 
guessed that it was Philadelphia Phil. 

“Easiest thing you ever saw,” said 
Phil. “The boob had a new wallet, and 
it had thousand-dollar bills in it. He 
showed them to another boob—me 
standing two feet behind him and 
watching it. And then he put the wal- 
let into the side pocket of his coat. 




















Think of a boob who'd do that! So I 
had a cinch. Just as I nipped it, an 
old boy on the car let out a howl about 
something—maybe another dip was 
working, I dunno!” 

Rage and shame were struggling for 
the mastery in Tham. Here was Phil- 
adelphia Phil calling him a boob. And 
he had been a boob! He had shown 
that wallet and that money on a 
thronged subway platform! He had 
put the wallet into the side pocket of his 
coat! He had done the very foolish 
things that he had scorned other men 
for doing! He, Thubway Tham, had 
acted like a green boy from the country! 
It served him right, he decided! 

No man ever must know how easy a 
victim he had proved to be. Tham, 
like a Chinese, felt that he had to “save 
his face.” It was not only for the sake 
of the money that he wished to recover 
it. It was a matter of pride. 

If he entered that room, he knew, 
somebody would introduce him to Phil- 
adelphia Phil. And Thubway Tham 
did not want that. For Philadelphia 
Phil undoubtedly would recognize him 
instantly, and then the story would go 
out. If Phil happened to be the proper 
sort of a crook, he might return the 
wallet and money if Tham proved his 
property, but still the tale would get 
out, and Tham would be the laughing- 
stock of the district. 

Tham slipped back behind the door 
where the shadows were deeper. The 
man from Philadelphia was speaking 
again. 

“T never saw such a boob!” he was 
saying. “He seemed to be in a trance, 
or something like that. And nothing in 
the wallet except those five thousand- 
dollar bills. New ones, too. I’m afraid 
to handle them here in town. When I 
go back to Phillie next week I'll get 
rid of them through a friend of mine.” 

“Yeth, you will!’ Thubway Tham 
whispered to himself. 

“An ass like that ought to lose his 
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money,“ Phil told his companions. ‘He 
was a common-looking guy, too!” 

Thubway Tham’s blood was at the 
boiling point now. He _ retreated 
through the passage and met the chief 
gambler coming in. Tham stopped him 
and pointed down the hall. 

“Ith that Philadelphia Phil?’ he 
asked. 

“That’s the boy.” 

“T jutht wanted to know,” said Tham. 
“Maybe I'll thee him a little later and 
thet in a game.” 

Tham journeyed to a little rear room 
and held communion with himself. 
Finally he decided upon a bold plan. 
He would not try to prevent the story 
getting out. He would force it to get 
out. He would compel Philadelphia 
Phil to admit that he had robbed Thub- 
way Tham—and then there would be a 
duel of wits and cleverness. If Tham 
lost that duel, those of the underworld 
would laugh at him forever and his 
reputation as a pickpocket would suffer ; 
if he won it, he would turn the laugh 
on Philadelphia Phil, add to his own 
prestige, and also recover his legacy. 

Tham hurried from the place, notify- 
ing the doorkeepers that he would re- 
turn soon. He went to the lodging 
house and borrowed twenty dollars 
from Nosey Moore. It was against 
Tham’s principles to borrow except 
when he needed money for food, but he 
felt that it was necessary on this occa- 
sion. 

Leaving the lodging house, Thubway 
Tham hurried up the street again and 
entered a shabby pawnshop and second- 
hand store. He asked to look at some 
wallets and finally selected one, which 
he purchased for fifty cents. It was 
not much of a wallet. It was worn 
and frayed at the edges and green from 
age, but it was the right size, and Tham 
knew that it would serve his purpose. 

He wrote something on a little slip 
of wrapping paper, put the paper into 
the wallet, and slipped the wallet into 
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his coat pocket. And then he returned 
to the gambling house and knocked and 
went in past the doorkeepers. 

“Well, here you are again!” the boss 
gambler said. “Went out and raised 
some coin, did you? Feel like this was 
your lucky night, Tham?” 

“Yeth and no,” Tham _ replied. 
“Maybe it ith, and maybe it ith not. 
Time will tell.” 

Tham walked straight through the 
hall and entered the smoke-filled gam- 
bling room.. Philadelphia Phil was sit- 
ting at a table now, but he still was 
telling about the fat haul he had made 
and the boob from whom he had made 
it. Tham spoke to a friend, and the 
friend accomplished the introduction. 

“Youse two guys ought to be ac- 
quainted,” he announced. “This is 
Thubway Tham, the slickest dip in 
town, and this——” 

“Thubway Tham!” Phil exclaimed. 
“T’ve heard a lot about you. And I— 
why He stopped in astonishment 
as he got a good look at Tham. 

“Yeth!” Tham said. “Go ahead and 
thay it, you thimp! I’m the boob! 
I’m the ath you nicked for that wallet 
and five thouthand in billth! Thay it!” 

“Why ” Phil exclaimed again. 
And then he realized the situation, saw 
by the expression of Tham’s face that 
it was so. “This beats me!” he said. 
“T’ve always heard that you were a 
smooth article. So you’re the famous 
Thubway Tham, are you? Well, you 
were easy for me!” 

“Wath I?” Tham wanted to know in 
a dangerous tone. “I had my eye on 
the bird in front of me, you ath, and 
wath not thinkin’ of my own wallet.” 

“Yeh? And you muffed that one, 
too, and the old bird put up a howl,” 
Phil sneeringly replied. “Thubway 
Tham, eh? You may amount to some- 
thing here in New York, but you're 
too green to work in Philadelphia.” 

That was a deadly insult, of course, 
and those near held their breaths and 
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waited to see what Thubway Tham was 
going to do about it. 

“T wouldn’t thteal from a pal,” Tham 
said. “I wouldn’t nick another dip.” 

“Neither would I,” Phil replied. “I 
didn’t know you were a dip. You cer- 
tainly didn’t act like one. You acted 
like a boob! It’s your wallet, all right, 
and your coin, and just to show you that 
I’m a decent crook, I’ll hand it back to 
you. Not everybody’d do that, especially 
when you were such a boob.” 

“Thuppoth we jutht have a little un- 
derthanding,” Thubway Tham said pur- 
ringly. “You didn’t know I wath a 
dip, tho that ith all right. But you 
admit that wallet belongth to me?” 

“Sure! Here it is!” 

“Keep it,” said Thubway Tham, wav- 
ing his hand grandly. “Keep it—if you 
can!” 

“What’s that ?” 

“Tf you can!” Tham repeated. “We'll 
jutht thee if I am thuch a boob and you 
are tho much! We'll play a little 
poker.” 

“Oh! Goin’ to trim me out of that 
five thousand at poker, are you?” 

“No, thir. I want you to put that 
wallet in one of your pocketh right now, 
tho everybody can thee it, and leave it 
there. Play poker with me and thome 
otherth, and uthe your own money.” 

“You mean to say you'll nick me for 
that wallet before the night is done?” 
Phil asked. 

“Maybe tho and maybe not. If I do, 
you are the ath, and if I do not then 
maybe I am the boob you thaid. Of 
courthe, if you ain’t game ss 

“Game !” exclaimed Philadelphia Phil. 
“Watch me! Here goes the wallet— 
right into my inside coat pocket. See 
it? And there she'll stay as long as I 
want it to, unless you slug me over the 
head with a piece of pipe and get it 
that way.” 

“Here ith a table over in the corner,” 
Tham suggested mildly. “Thome more 
of the boyth will get in the game with 























uth and make it a regular one. Come 
on, Mr. Philadelphia Phil. Maybe 
you’re good, and maybe I’m good. 
We'll thee!” 

Tham led the way to the table, sat 
down beside his foe, and three others 
immediately joined in the game. There 
vas a crowd to watch, too, for here was 
a duel that appealed to them. They 
could realize how Thubway Tham felt 
about it. They knew that he had to 
make good. Tham was clever—and 
Phildelphia Phil was clever also. It 
would be a duel worth watching. 

Would it be possible for Thubway 
Tham to lift that leather from another 
man who was supposed to know every 
trick of the trade, who expected Tham 
to attempt it and was on guard? It 
did not seem possible, and yet Thubway 
Tham, they knew well, had done some 
clever things. 

Tham was cool and calm and collected 
now. He had a certain plan and if it 
went wrong he lost, and if it went right 
he won. That was all there was to it. 
Tham could only do his best and hope. 

He began playing poker as though 
there was nothing else on his mind. He 
did not intend trying to get that wallet 
for some time, for an hour or so at any 
rate, but Philadelphia Phil did not know 
that. Phil was on guard continually, 
and the suspense attacked his nerves 
and showed in his face. Tham played 
the better poker and won from the start. 

To tell the truth, Tham became so 
interested in the poker game and the 
unusual spectacle of himself winning, 
that he forgot the wallet for a time. 
He was rejoicing that, on several oc- 
casions, he had won pots to which Phil- 
adelphia Phil had contributed largely. 
Finally he looked over the chips be- 
fore him, and realized that he was win- 
ner to the extent of about two hundred 
dollars. He could pay back Nosey 
Moore, have running expenses for a 
few days, and Philadelphia Phil footed 
the bill. 


Thubway Tham’s Legathy 
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Now and then, Tham leaned against 
Phil as he put in chips or threw down 
his cards, and that made Phil nervous. 
Once, Tham caught him feeling for 
the wallet. 

“Thtill there, ith it?’ Tham asked, 
grinning. “Got you worried a bit, boy 
—huh?” 

“Nothing like it,” said Phil. “It’s 
still there, and it’s going to stay there. 
sut there ought to be a time limit on 
this thing. If we play long enough, you 
may catch me asleep and get it then.” 

“Better not thleep,” Thubway Tham 
warned. 

And then he dealt the cards, for it 
was his deal. Tham was an expert at 
dealing, though not dishonest. And now 
he showed the players and the crowd 
the rapid one-hand deal, where the 
thumb and fingers of one hand handle 
the deck and shoot the cards to the 
proper places. As he dealt, he struck 
a match with the other hand and ap- 
plied the flaming end of it to a cigarette. 

The poker game continued, and Tham 
seemed to be having no luck this round. 
He dropped out once, remained in once 
to his discomfiture, got up and walked 
around his chair to change his luck, 
studied his cards before betting or re- 
fusing to bet, and acted nervous. 

He did not seem to pay the slightest 
attention to Philadelphia Phil now. He 
was acting like a superstitious gambler 
waiting for a “hunch.” The expression 
on his face was one of anxiety. 

But Tham was thinking of something 
else besides poker. He was a winner, 
and now he was considering the wallet, 
and the almost impossible task he had 
set himself. If he failed to get that 
wallet, he would be a laughingstock, 
Phil would triumph, and Tham would 
be without his legacy. If he made the 


attempt and was caught, his ignominy 
would be as great. 

Phil was tired because of the strain, 
yet he was a dangerous adversary. 
Tham waited until it was his deal again. 
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Then after dealing and before the draw, 
he started a spirited run.of betting and 
raising that attracted a great deal of 
attention. Philadelphia Phil was in the 
pot, and his nervousness increased as 
the betting did. He was loser, now he 
held a good hand, and he wanted to 
draw and better it. 

“How many cardth?” Tham asked, 
finally. 

With one hand he dealt each player 
the number requested. And finally he 
came to Phil. Philadelphia Phil hesi- 
tated. He held one of those puzzling 
hands that may be viewed two ways 
when it comes to drawing, and he was 
wondering which chance to take. 

“Can’t make up hith mind,” Tham 
said. “Got him putheled, genth. He 
wanth a thertain little card, and he ith 
wonderin’ wether he will get it.” 

“Give me two!” Phil demanded, his 
face flushing. He hurled the discard 
to the middle of the table. 

Thubway Tham bent near him, 
brushed against him, and shuffled off 
the cards. 

“Better thay a prayer, Phil,” he re- 
marked. “Here ith one card—and here 
ith the other.” 

The hand was played, and Thubway 
Tham won the pot. Then he lighted 
a fresh cigarette, settled back in his 
chair, and looked at Philadelphia Phil 
through narrowed eyes. 

“Phil, you are a good thcout,” he an- 
nounced, “and a pretty good dip.” 

“Pretty good, eh?” 

“Fair,” said Thubway Tham. “But 
there are thome trickth of the trade 
you don’t know. After thith, Phil, you 
thtay out of the thubway. That ith my 
work ground.” 

“There’s plenty of room outside,” 
said Phil. 

“About that wallet—you thtill got 
it ?” 

“T have,” said Phil feeling of his coat, 

“T’'ll make a little bet, Phil—whatever 
you thay. I'll bet you haven’t got it.” 
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“You fool, I can feel it in my pocket. 

“How much, Phil?” Tham asked. 

Philadelphia Phil was worried. He 
thought that Tham was playing some 
sort of a game, and he did not know 
what. As for the wallet—could he not 
feel it in his inside coat pocket? 

“If you’re so crazy to throw your 
coin away, I'll bet a hundred,” Phil said. 

“Peel it off, Phil,” said Tham. 

Their money went into the center of 
the table. Those standing around were 
watching closely and grinning. 

“Now thee if you’ve got the wallet,” 
Tham directed. “I am under the im- 
prethion that thith ith it—here!” And 
Thubway Tham pulled the wallet from 
his coat pocket—his own new wallet 
with the five thousand-dollar bills in- 
side. 

“What Philadelphia Phil ex- 
claimed in amazement. 

His hand dived into the inside pocket 
of his coat and brought forth—the old 
wallet Thubway Tham had purchased 
at the second-hand store. 

“What ” Phil could only gasp. 

He opened the wallet. A slip of 
paper was in it, and Phil took it out. 
On the slip of paper, Phil read: “Who 
is the boob now ?” 

A roar of laughter came from those 
surrounding the table. The face of 
Thubway Tham flushed, for he knew 
that he had won and that his prestige 
was secure again. Philadelphia Phil 
looked puzzled, then angry, and then 
his face cleared. 

“T hand it to you, boy,” he told Tham. 
“When did you do it?” 

“When you wath putheled about how 
many carth to draw,” Tham said. 
“Alwayth pick a man’th pocket when 
he hath got hith mind on thomethin’ 
elthe. That ith the firtht rule of the 
buthineth. My goodneth! I thup- 
pothed everybody knew that!” 

Thubway Tham puffed slowly at his 
cigarette and began stacking up the 
chips he had won. 

















Mystorious Drugs Which Deal Death 
& J. R. Russell 





v~ Chloroform 


HE sensations of being put 
under chloroform are unpleas- 
ant. The heart in the major- 
ity of cases begins to race and 

thump, and there is a violent hammer- 
ing in the head‘ until unconsciousness 
supervenes, There is the same sensa- 
tion in ether, only chloroform is quicker, 
more dangerous by its depressing power 
on the heart. Ether is slower yet in- 
finitely safer. 

Accidental deaths through the inhal- 
ation of chloroform are very plentiful, 
and no one but a fully qualified medical 
man should venture to administer the 
anzsthetic. When given by a doctor, 
‘hloroform is a fairly safe anesthetic, 
for the doctor can detect the slightest 
symptoms of poisoning and check the 
administration, but in the hands of the 
unskilled it is very dangerous. 
suicide by inhalation of 
chloroform are rare. There is no diffi- 
culty in recognizing the symptoms of 
chloroform anesthesia, for the smell of 
the drug is sufficiently indicative as to 
what has taken place. The first thing 
to do in case of chloroform anesthesia 
; to see that all clothes about the neck 
and waist are loose. Then stand the 
patient on his head for a minute, while 
artificial respiration is performed, The 
patient must not be kept in that uncom- 
fortable position for long. If the vic- 
tim does not show signs of returning 


Cases of 


consciousness, slap the chest sharply 
with the wet fringe of a towel, hard 
enough to cause pain. Efforts at re- 
suscitation by artificial respiration 
should be continued for at least an hour, 
since there have been cases which have 
recovered after that period. If possible, 
administer alcohol in small quantities 
and give the sufferer as much fresh 
air as possible. 

Chloroform is the result of adding 
chlorinated lime to alcohol and then dis- 
tilling the mixture. In appearance it 
is a heavy, colorless liquid, with a sweet, 
spirituous taste and a pleasant smell. 
The time which the drug takes to pro- 
duce effect is fairly considerable. Two 
or three minutes rarely suffice, and there 
have been many cases where the pa- 
tient was not unconscious till fifteen 
minutes had elapsed from the com- 
mencement of the administration. Fur- 
thermore, as the drug commences to 
operate, in many cases the patient is 
strongly convulsed and has to be held 
down by assistants. 

In 1875 a Mr. Barilett married Ade 
laide Blanche, a young French girl, 
aged about twenty years. After her 
marriage she went back to school and 
only saw her husband during her holi- 
days. In 1881 she returned to her hus- 
band, and the pair lived together from 
that time onward as husband and wife. 
In 1885 Bartlett made a will leaving all 
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his property to his wife, and making a 
Mr. Dyson, a friend of Blanche’s, his 
executor. 

Not long after this Bartlett became 
seriously ill. In December a medical 
man was called, who diagnosed the case 
as an overdose of mercury. A second 
doctor was summoned, and by Decem- 
ber 26th the patient had recovered suffi- 
ciently to be able to go for a drive. 

On the following day Mrs. Bartlett 
asked Mr. Dyson to procure a quantity 
of chloroform for her. Dyson did so, 
buying in all six ounces, On the last 
day of the year Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett 
retired to bed at half past ten, both 
apparently in good health. At four the 
following morning, Mrs. Bartlett 
aroused the household, saying that she 
had found her husband dead in bed. 
A doctor was called, and the usual post- 
mortem examination followed in due 
course, when it was found that Bartlett 
had taken a very considerable quantity 
of chloroform. 

There was nothing found at the ex- 
amination to account for death except 
the chloroform. On this Adelaide Bart- 
lett and Dyson were committed for trial 
on a charge of murder. When the trial 
came on, the Crown withdrew the 
charge against Dyson, and he was called 
as evidence for the prosecution. The 
defense was that Mrs. Bartlett had ad- 
ministered a little chloroform, sprinkled 
on a handkerchief, to calm her husband, 
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and had then placed the bottle beside 
his bed and gone to sleep. He must 
have awakened in the night and drunk 
the poison accidentally, or with suicidal 
intent. The trial lasted for three days, 
and at the end Adelaide Bartlett was 
found not guilty. The case was entered 
on the list of unsolved mysteries. 

There is on record, also, a case of 
attempted suicide by drinking chloro- 
form. A young man bought four 
ounces of chloroform and swallowed it 
as soon as he got out of the drug store. 
He was able to walk for a considerable 
distance before coma overtook him. 
Taken to a hospital, his life hung in 
the balance for five days, but eventually 
he recovered. He was very lucky, for 
on one occasion a boy drank a dram of 
choroform by accident and died in three 
hours. 

Some years ago a journalist, who had 
more children than he could well sup- 
port, determined to rid himself of them 
by giving them chloroform, One day, 
during his wife’s absence, he persuaded 
them to partake of “something nice and 
sweet,” which they at once did, and he 
also took some of it. When his wife 
returned she found her children very 
sick and immediately sent for a doctor. 
Fortunately they all recovered, though 
the father was for some time danger- 
ously ill. Later he was put on trial and 
sentenced to a long term of imprison- 
ment, 








TEMPTS PURSUERS VAINLY 
CATTERING jewels behind him as he fled, Charles Russell recently led a 


Parisian crowd a merry chase before he was captured. 


He stole the gems 


from a jewelry store in the Rue St. Honore, single-handed, and in broad day- 


light. 
him a trayfull of diamond rings. 
store. 


With a piece of lead pipe he felled the saleswoman who was showing 
Then he seized the tray and ran out of the 


The attention of numerous pedestrians was drawn immediately to the man 


running along the street with the valuable jewels. 
In an appeal to his pursuers’ cupidity Russell flung some of the 


gave chase. 


A rapidly growing crowd 


diamond rings to the street, expecting the crowd to stop chasing him and scram- 


ble for the valuables. 


He was disappointed, for many of the citizens stayed in 


the chase until they had run him down; then they gave him and the diamonds 


into the custody of the police. 











éy Charles W.Tyler 


Author of ‘‘Bigenose Charley Goes to the Policemen’s Ball,’’ etc. 


E was a product of Silver 

T Street, and they cailed him 

“Jimmy the Quilt” because 

his clothes were a_ crazy 
patchwork, He was a grimy-fingered 
street urchin—an Arab of the slums. 
He was no better and no worse than 
his environment. He fought on the 
slightest provocation; he smoked ciga- 
rettes, which were the butts he sniped; 
he stole fruit from “Dago” Mike’s 
stand whenever opportunity offered ; he 
had a vocabulary that would have com- 
manded the admiration of a mule driver. 
Jimmie had all the earmarks of a first- 
class young roughneck, while the indi- 
cations were that he would one day 
develop into a shifty little crook. 

The neighborhood sheltered a band 
of youths, whose ages ranged from six- 
teen to twenty, who were the raw re- 
eruits from whom were developed the 
full-fledged members of the Abbey 
(jane, 

Jimmie the Quilt carried messages 
and scouted for the younger hoodlums. 
Also, as a mark of esteem, he was al 


lowed to stand picket duty against the 





ra) 
urprise of the bulls, when there was a 
crap game in progress down by the 
canal. 


Of his own associates there were a 
select few who were loyal by reason of 
a diplomatic necessity than of any other 
Girls shunned him, and the 
younger boys feared him. So far as 
Silver Street maintained a social stand 
ard Jimmie was a strict outsider 
tain families, who lived in painted 
houses with freshly washed windows 


motive. 


Cer- 


and displayed ornamental flower boxes 
instead of milk bottles, voiced strenu- 
ous objections when their progeny made 
any reference to Jimmie O’Dea. 

Jimmie’s father was doing time 
somewhere up-State, because of a mur- 
der committed during a drunken brawl. 
Jimmie’s stepmother was a feckless, un- 
tidy, hard-working woman, whose ef- 
forts produced no results, because she 
did not know how to manage. All his 
life the boy had known little at home 
but want and misery, and yet he never 
turned against his mother, but rather 
looked on her with pity and a kind of 
crude respect. 

Jimmie was what he was because: he 
couldn’t have been anything else if he 
had wanted to—and he didn’t want. 
However, beneath it all, away down 
deep inside of him there was a spark, 
one tiny, smoldering something that 
never quite faded out in the soul of 
this dirty, evil-tongued little terrier of 
the streets. 

Jimmie’s enemies were legion, and 
among them was Officer McLaren of 

tation No. 10. 

Jimmie, in common with others of 
his kind, hated all policemen with an 
untiring earnestness that was charac 
teristic of Silver Street and the entire 
district. Here a cat-and-dog warfare 
vas always in progress. The officers, 


whose beats ranged the section so 
closely bounding Arlington Avenue, 


trusted none; they were ever watchful 
and determined. Death lurked there. 
The young men of the district, the cor- 
ner gangs, the hangers-on who lounged 
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in basement pool rooms and all-night 
restaurants—all went to make up a 
scourge of evil that ever threatened to 
overtake some officer and leave him 
beaten and half dead in some filth-in- 
crusted alley. 

Box No. 29 was the hoodoo of the 
district, Routes Nos. 5 and 7 converged 
there. Battles were frequent, bitter, 
punishing affairs that were oftentimes 
intended merely to trap some member 
of the force against whom the gang 
were pleased to believe they owed a 
grudge, 

Officers patrolling beats Nos. 5 and 
7 always made it a point to send in 
their duty calls exactly on the dot of 
their schedule. When Box No. 20, for 
instance, failed to register on the tape 
in the signal room of Station No. 10 
on time, the officer on duty there imme- 
diately set the selector for Box No. 32, 
the nearest box to No. 29. When the 
man, patrolling the route adjoining No. 
5 at a certain intersection, rang in at 
No, 32 immediately a bell jangled, which 
signified that the station wanted to talk 
to him. At once he shifted the indi- 
cator lever before him from the white- 
painted figure designating his route 
number to the raised metal letters, 
“Telephone,” and pulled the hook. 

Direct communication now being 
established between the patrolman at 
Box No. 32 and Station No, 10, the 
officer was informed that no duty call 
had come in from Box No. 29. His 
instructions, therefore, were to make an 
immediate investigation concerning the 
whereabouts of the patrolman and the 
reason that he had failed to ring his 
box. 

A wagon call from Box No. 29 was 
always the signal for instant agitation 
in the guard room at the station house. 
Something doing on Silver Street. A 
championship checker tournament went 
by the board ; newspapers rustled to the 
floor; a game of pool was over before 
the balls of the last shot had come to 
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rest. An officer, who had been taking 
a nap on a settee, bobbed up and began 
struggling into his harness, before the 
sleep was half out of his eyes. The 
driver of the wagon ducked into his 
coat and went scurrying down the 
stairs. 

Many times a wagon call from No. 
29 was not followed by telephonic ex- 
planations or instructions—for the 
chances were that the officer before the 
patrol box was not only fighting des- 
perately to hold his prisoner, but was, 
perhaps, battling for his life as well. 

Silver Street and the adjacent dis- 
trict allowed few men to be taken from 
their ranks without a grim struggle. 
The hand of the hated harness-bull on 
a man’s arm was enough to start in- 
stant hostilities. When the gang ral- 
lied to the support of one of their kind, 
few methods of warfare were over- 
looked. When the crowd rushed a po- 
liceman, there were usually lurking in 
the seething mob deadly weapons. 
Often the smearing claws or brass 
knuckles were used, or again it was a 
blackjack, a short, length of lead pipe, 
a brick, and frequently an ugly ‘‘sticker” 
or a gat. 

-atrolman McDonald, a_ clean-cut 
youngster of the force had been drilled 
through by a sulky, scowling little 
Italian who had fired from behind, and 
Cunningham had been slugged from a 
doorway, and Butler was stabbed by a 
sinister hand that ripped a knife into 
his side when the crowd closed in at 
the box. There had been others—offi- 
cers beaten and kicked, until the won- 
der was that life could remain, There 
had been big, jovial Jerry Donahue, 
darting into a dark little alley in an- 
swer to a girl’s scream, shot four times, 
the girl’s cry still ringing in his ears. 

In the passing years Silver Street had 
established a reputation that Station 
No. 10 by no means regarded with in- 
difference. 

When Officer McLaren patrolled his 














beat through Silver Street his vigilance 
never relaxed for an instant, and yet 
he performed his duty with a calm and 
dignified exterior that seldom reflected 
his interior emotions, He had a wife 
and several kiddies at home, who occu- 
pied no small portion of his thoughts, 
and yet he never allowed his love for 
them to interfere with the strict appli- 
cation of a certain code, when it came 
to dealing summarily with the lawless 
element of the district. 

He had had his baptism of fire. He 
had gone after “Joe the Dart,” one of 
the worst gunmen in the Abbey Gang, 
and had brought in his man. He had 
gone into “Blink” Trumbull’s basement 
pool parlor and ducked and slugged his 
way through a zone of fire, made up of 
hurtling billiard balls, and came out with 
his twisters clenched tight about the 
wrist of “Jabber” Murray, while he 
mowed his way through the fighting, 
cursing mob of youths with his club. 

Jabber was wanted on a default war- 
rant. He had been hiding in Blink’s 
“inkpot.” The mere fact that the pool 
room was no longer safe from the visi- 
tation of the cops aroused the gang that 
made the dive their headquarters. <A 
bull had defied them—had violated a 
place that had long been sacred to the 
interests of crooks alone. He would 
have his little lesson. Station No. 10 
would have to be reminded that Trum- 
bull’s joint was off their list. There 
had been an effort to rescue Jabber at 
the box, but this had been one of the 
nights that McLaren had failed to ring 
n his duty call, consequently Patrolman 
McCarty had put in an appearance just 
in time, and a little later the wagon had 
come clanging to the rescue of the two 
officers. 

But that night Silver Street pro- 
nounced sentence on Officer McLaren, 
and Blink Trumbull spoke it: 

“We gotta croak that stiff! I ain’t 
goin’ to have the bulls pullin’ that stuff 
in my place—an’ get away with it!” 

7A—DS 
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II. 

It will be noticed that Blink used the 
plural pronoun in referring to the dis- 
posal of the policeman, while he boast- 
fully adopted the more personal and 
high-sounding I when he specified that 
certain limitations must at once be 
placed on the liberties taken by Mc- 
Laren. Blink felt that he lost prestige 
when a policeman was allowed to do a 
thing like that in his place. 

Immediately plans were discussed and 
formulated for reprisals, Officer Mc- 


Laren was scheduled for a carefully 
timed reckoning. He would be relieved 
of his stick and his gun—and then 


dragged into an alley and left. 

Jimmie the Quilt’s personal feud with 
McLaren had ended the night on which 
the officer caught the gamin in the act 
of sliding a basket of grapes around 
the corner of Dago Mike's fruit stand. 
Jimmie had been surprised in the very 
act, and, with no chance either to re- 
treat or dispose of his spoils, he had 
wheeled and snarled like a little cat. 

“Yah, ye big stiff’—still clutching 
the wire handle of the grape basket and 
attempting to hide it under his much- 
patched coat, even as the officer’s big 
hand gripped his shoulder. ‘“Le’me go! 
Le’me lone! I ain’t done nuttin’ !” 

“Put ’em back!” said the deep voice 
of the officer. “Put ’em right back 
where you got ’em!”’ 

“Mist’ perleecem’n, 
m’n!” exclaimed the 
“You arres’. All da 
banan’, my ap’, my 
da time, all da time! 
I tella da judge.” 
shrinking, struggling, muttering oaths: 
“T fix! I fixa you this time!” 

Officer McLaren had his own ideas 
of justice in the present case. He ad- 
dressed the dusky son of Italy: 

“That's all right, Mike, I'll ’tend to 
him this time. But, if he bothers you 
again, we'll have to send him away.” 

Officer McLaren had long attempted 


mist’ 
fruit 


perleece- 
merchant. 
time steala my 
nicea grape. All 

I go to court! 
And to Jimmie, 
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to pound a certain respect for the law 
and the right and wrong of things into 
the mind of Jimmie. But his scoldings, 
his threats, his holding over the youth’s 
head the promise that sooner or later 
he would land at Concord, all only filled 
the young Arab with greater hate for 
the police in general and McLaren in 
particular, 

To-night the officer suddenly decided 
on a new tack. Twelve in years, but 
twenty in experience and wisdom, 
Jimmie the Quilt was a puzzling, re- 
fractory little devil, who defied every 
advance on the part of the well-meaning 
policeman, 

“What were you stealing those grapes 
for?” demanded the officer. 

“Me mudder,” stated the urchin de- 
fiantly. “I wanted t’ git some uh dem 
big oranges, but they was t’ clost t’ 
where dat wop was standin’ all night.” 

“Your mother, eh? What's the mat- 
ter—is she sick:”’ 

“Aw, wot’s it t? yuh?” 

“Tf you really wanted some oranges 
for your mother, I'll stake you to a 
dozen, Jimmie, if you'll promise to cut 
out your snitching things.” 

“An’ yuh ain’t goin’ t’ pinch me?” 

McLaren shook his head slowly. 

“No, not if you can show me. t 
you are really deserving of help and 
were not stealing just to be devilish. 
You've got to let me go home with 
you. Are your folks awfully poor?” 

“Ain't got no folks—just me mudder 
—an’ we're as any bloak on 
Silver Street.” 

It was a plain, unvarnished statement, 
convincing in its very earnestness. 

The officer glanced at his watch. It 
was ten-twenty. 

“T’ve got to pull a box in a few min- 
utes. We'll do that on the way down 
Silver Street. All right, Mike, put a 
dozen of those navels in a bag. I'll pay 
for them.” 

sut Dago Mike, with sudden keen 
appreciation of the officer’s proposed 


pe or as 


attempt at reformation and charity, 
shook his head. This thing might be 
a good move in the right direction, and 
he liked to stand in with the police, 
anyway. Now that his fiery soul had 
cooled, he could see possible advan- 
tages to the scheme. 

“Joost a minoot”—as the patrolman 
held out a bill—“joost a minoot! May- 
be da kid don’t steal da fruit from Mike 
some more, Maybe he be gooda da 
boy. Chee-ep enoof. We try’’—with 
an expressive shrug of his shoulders 
“for while. Bime-by I tella you no ar 
res’, or mist’ cop you gotta pinch. No 
taka da mon’. Goo-o-d fella. Ni-i-ce.” 

Officer McLaren released his grip 
on the young Arab’s arm. 

“All right now, put the grapes back 
where you got them, and get your 
oranges. Remember Mike and I are 
playing it square with you, and you 
want to play fair with us.” 

That incident had been the beginning 
of a strange friendship—a_ friendship 
that resulted in three trouncings, which 
Jimmie received in defending the char- 
acter of the “bull,” as against two which 
he administered. For as much as 
Jimmie had hated the officer before, he 
now respected him. 

Officer McLaren had found poverty 
and wretchedness that day when he 
reached the tenement occupied by the 
©’Deas, even as Jimmie had emphasized 
it. A top floor rear, a loft reached by 
means of a series of absolutely black 
hallways, repellent, evil smelling. 
Above, tucked under a skylight, was an 
untidy little kitchen, and beyond a bed- 
room which contained a couch, a mat- 
tress and two soiled blankets, while close 
under the eves was a tiny cubby-hole 
with a bedded pile of rags in the cor- 
ner, a tattered coverlet. Such was the 
home of Jimmie the Quilt. 

In the kitchen, amid the squalidness 
of unwashed dishes, dirty clothes piled 
beside a battered tub propped on a 
backless chair, and a litter of pots and 
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pans, a gaunt, untidy woman was hud- 
died in a chair. She had been strug- 
gling for several hours to finish her 
washing, but a congenital handicap of 
inefficiency wasted her efforts. The 
will to do was there, but the guiding 
mind was too inept. This was Jimmie’s 
stepmother—the only mother the lad 
had ever known. 

Katy O’Dea was the one person in 
all the world close to this street urchin. 
There smoldered somewhere deep in 
him a strange sense of loyality, a kind 
of rough affection, The woman was 
his mother, and the gamin was her boy. 

“That—that you, Jimmie?” It was 
the voice of the woman—the dead voice 
of a soul that endures, yet with no com- 
plaint against the untoward circum- 
stances that had placed their stamp so 
legibly on her. 

“It’s me, ma.” The boy’s voice con- 
tained a shrill sort of triumph. “I 
gotcha some pippin oranges. Looka 
that! <Ain’t they swell? Big—huh? 
Want me to skin yuh one right off?” 

“But, Jimmie, who—who’s that with 
you?) J—TI ain’t had no time to git 
cleaned up around, what with the wash- 
in’ an’ me ailin’. You hadn't oughta. 
Won’t ye come in? Jimmie take them 
things off that chair.” 

Officer McLaren greeted her and ac- 
cepted her broken apologies with a 
wave of his hand. 

“IT find my house upset lots of times. 
It—it’s just natural when you’re wash- 
ing,” 

“Sure, an’ I been sick since mornin’,” 
said Mrs. O’Dea, taking’ the officer’s 
hand. “TI do be after havin’ to git this 
lidy’s wash done the night. I know it’s 
the time all dacent people are- in bed. 
An’ what’s my Jimmie been doin’ ?” 


ig, 
Mc- 


sug- 


It was the beginning. Officer 
Laren called on a clergyman and 
gested that anything he could do for 


Jimmie and his mother would be a 
worthy charity. 

Time passed, Occasionally Jimmie 
walked with the officer on the beat. He 
exhibited the utmost interest in Mc- 
Laren’s explanations concerning all 
things pertaining to the police. Once 
he startled the officer by remarking: 

“T’ve a good a mind to be a tar 
heels.” Then suddenly, lest he have 
committed himself irrevocably, he 
added: “I guess I'd druther be a bur- 
glar.” With a boyish pride in the ac- 
quaintance of celebrities, he went on: 
“T know a guy that’s a stool-pigeon, an’ 
I seen ‘Tony the Dip,’ the other night. 
Oh, I know a lot of swell guys that’s 
crooks.” 

Officer McLaren exhibited no other 
than a polite interest in the boy’s accom- 
plished acquaintances, and thus awak- 
ened new admiration in the soul of 
Jimmie. Here was a guy who was a 
worthy confidant, even if he was a 
harness-bull. 

Jimmie took great interest in the 
patrol boxes when Officer McLaren ex- 
plained the workings of the police signal 
system. The latter pointed out the fact 
that the indicator in the patrol box was 
always left on “Wagon Call.” The offi- 
cer then exhibited his own key on a 
leathern thong. Putting his hand into 
a vest pocket he drew out another key 
—his citizen’s key—which he inserted 
into the keyhole near the bottom of the 
box where in the time of stress, the lat- 
ter could be inserted by a bystander, 
and once turned could not be removed 
until the box had been opened. Fur- 
ther, McLaren placed emphasis on the 
statement that, the instant the citizen’s 
key had been turned past a certain point, 
a contact was made that set in motion 
the receiving instrument in the signal 
room at the station, while a bell sounded 
and on the tape two dashes were re 
corded, immediately followed by the 
number of the box. 

“You see, Jimmie,” explained the 
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officer, “if the copper at the box is too 
busy to attend to little details at the 
moment, like opening the door and pull- 
ing the hook himself, why, maybe, there 
will be some person in the crowd to 
whom he can throw the citizen’s key.” 

Jimmie appeared to be duly im- 
pressed. Presently he said: “A_ bull 
would have a fat chance of any guy on 
Silver Street trunnin’ in a waggin’ call 
fer ’im—wouldn’t he, huh?” 

Silver Street measures exactly thir- 
teen feet and four inches between the 
curbstones, and its sidewalks are a lit- 
tle less than four feet in width. One 
block east is Arlington Avenue, the 
broad, carefully paved thoroughfare of 
South Bayton, an avenue of business 
blocks, lighted at night by gayly colored 
electric and huge arc _ lights. 
There are wide expanses of decorated 
show windows, illuminated for the ben- 
efit of the crowds that are always flood- 
ing the sidewalks of this white way. 

Silver Street runs parallel with the 
carefully groomed show avenue, one 
block to the eastward, for fifteen city 
blocks. And yet there are thousands 
of people in South Bayton who do not 
know that Silver Street exists, and there 
are other thousands who have passed 
across the city daily, without realizing 
that Silver Street is more than a dis- 
mal back-entrance alley. 

Patrol box No. 29 is situated at the 
corner of Silver Street and Third Av- 


signs 


enue. Third Avenue is as entirely dis- 
reputable and uninviting as Silver 
Street itself. Third Avenue is the 


“Broadway” of the district. 

Towering in contrast to the sur- 
rounding buildings, there is at the cor- 
ner of Third Avenue and Silver Street 
a massive weather-beaten structure that 
is fronted by huge Greek Corinthian 
columns and caps. Once this edifice 


was the county courthouse, but now it 
serves as a furniture warehouse. Many 
of its upper windows are boarded over; 
decay is eating into its facade. 
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Across Silver Street from this ven- 
erable structure is an all-night lunch 
room, tucked in the basement of a va- 
cant story-and-a-half store building, It 
is known as the Lighted Lamp Café. 
Three doors north is Blink Trumbull’s 
pool room. Two more vacant stores 
adjoin the warehouse. Across Third 
Avenue, Silver Street again dives into 
a narrow fissure between rows of un- 
painted tenements. The dwellings of 
the latter thoroughfare are illuminated 
at night by far-separated gas lamps, 
bracketed to the sides of the houses 
themselves, while in the gloom these 
buldings appear like a double file of 
stooped and ragged soldiers of some 
ancient army. 

It is in the shadow of the warehouse 
that many of the tragedies of Silver 


Street have occurred. Like vermin, 
members of the Silver Street gang 
would swarm from a score of black 


nooks and holes to the attack, and then 
fade in the gloom like so many melt- 
ing shadows, while behind them they 
left the bruised and bleeding form of 
their victim. Seldom were there ar- 
rests, for it was well nigh impossible 
to apprehend one or more against whom 
there was evidence sufficient for con- 
viction, 

Since the night that Officer McLaren 
dragged Jabber Murray through the 
surging, battling gang in Blink’s joint, 
the gang had craftily examined several 
schemes for “putting the hooks” into 
McLaren. Direct attack was out of 
the question, The officer had a repu- 
tation as a fighter, a tough nut to crack 
even before he went after his club. 
Unless somebody picked his gun before 
the going got too rough, there would 
be casualties. , 

However, at last a solution presented 
itself, 

“Slick” Dugan came home to Silver 
Street with a lady’s purse. He had 
snatched it in the shopping district and 
bolted. In the scuffle preceding his get- 




















away he had been recognized by a cop 
from Station No. 10, who had been do- 
ing plain-clothes duty downtown. In 
the crush of the afternoon crowd Du 
gan had eluded the officer and skulked 
down Wharf Street and along the rail- 
road tracks to the patch. 

When Officer McLaren lined up for 
the twelve-forty-five roll call some 
hours later he listened with not a little 
interest to instructions anent Slick Du- 
gan of Silver Street and a purse that 
this young gentleman had filched. 


IV. 

Nothing could have been more op- 
portune, according to Blink Trumbull. 
He wrapped his lean fingers into the 
lapel of Slick Dugan’s coat, every few 
moments punctuating his remarks by 
shaking that individual with no ‘gentle 
hand. 

“Naw! Naw! Can't yuh see there 
ain’t no chance of his gettin’ yuh, The 
gang’s with yuh! We gotta get that 
bull, an’ you’re made to order. He'll 
be lookin’ for yuh t’-night sure.” 

“Yeh; sure!’ said Slick. ‘An’ he 
vas lookin’ f’r Jabber—an’ he come an’ 
got ’im! Yeh! Youse done a lot f’r 
Jabber. The bull walked right in here 
an’ waltzed out back an’ j’st hitched 
onto Jabber by the neck, an’ he didn't 
let go only long enough to get on th’ 
twisters an’ get out his club. Yeh! 
i'll be yuh bait—I will like nothin’!’ 

“Aw, shut yeh face an’ lis’en!” de- 
manded Blink, again punctuating the ex- 
clamation by two vigorous shakes. 
‘This is different. Yeh hang around 
here at the Lighted Lamp until yuh 
get the signal that he is comin’ up T’oid 
Avenue an’ then yuh start moseyin’, 
easylike at first. When yuh gets under 
the glim across fr’m here, look back, an’ 
if he starts for yuh beat it; then fall 
down. He'll think he’s got yuh easy 
an’ won't go for his gat. You 
down, see! 


171 
stay 


J’st as he comes along out 
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hops some of the bunch that’s hidin’ 
in the alley between them stores across 
here—an’ it’s all off. Ill have guys 
layin’ low all over the place. There 
won't be nothin’ to it; that bull will get 
beat up before there’s any chance f’r 
‘im to open his trap. We'll knock him 
out. I hopes to Mike they kill ’im. 
Seein’ you, Slick, will make ’im forget 
the bunch, an’ before he is hep he'll 
be slugged to sleep. Now you pay ’ten- 
tion to me, Slick. That bull ain't go- 
in’ to be in no condition to tell who 
he was after—not for one stretch—if 
he ever is. Yuh got to blow this burg 
for a while anyhow, an’ if yuh ever 
want to come back yuh got to help us 
get that harness bull off this beat. He 
sees too blame much. He's got it comin’ 
to ’im. Now yuh stick.” 

At last Slick Dugan gave his grum- 
bling consent, while the plot was quickly 
formujated, and the gang picked for 
the attack. “Slugger” Watts, “Claw” 
Jake, “Rapper” Tufts, “Andy the 
Squinch,” “Chucky” McGee, “Shark” 
Anson, Kelly Rose, and a half a dozen 
others—all tough, wiry street fighters 
who knew the fine art of “getting to a 
finger-flatty” with a swift and business- 
like precision that, once they had caught 
the victim off his balance and a little 
bit off his guard, offered no alternative 
but a terrific beating. 


V. 

Far down Third Avenue there was 
the glint of light on brass buttons. A 
lookout, posted in the shadows of the 
ancient courthouse, around the 
corner and sped into Trumbull’s dark 


faded 


pool parlor by a back door. 

“He’s comin’!” whispered the sen- 
tinel. 

“Gwan back an’ make sure it’s Mc- 
Laren,” ordered Blink, “If it is show 
yourself an’ start hikin’ down Silver 
Street whistlin’ ‘Dardanella.’ An’ you, 
Slick, you be all ready to come stampin’ 
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up out of the hash house, watchin’ up 
an’ down like yuh was leery.” 

Officer McLaren swung on toward 
the corner of Third Avenue and Silver 
Street, eyes alert and senses tuned to a 
more than ordinarily acute pitch. He 
could not have told why, but he was 
possessed of a peculiar feeling that was 
closely akin to a presentiment. He was, 
perhaps, a dozen yards from the furni- 
ture warehouse when a shadowy form 
took shape and turned down Silver 
Street, whistling a mutilated syncopa- 
tion of ‘“Dardanella.” 

At that instant the door of the 
Lighted Lamp opened, and a youth 
came swaggering up the four short steps 
to the street. Onicer McLaren stopped 
abruptly. Also, he ceased his idle 
swinging of his brass key to the patrol 
boxes, allowing it to dangle at the end 
of its rawhide thong against his coat. 

“Well, of all the darned impudence,” 
he said, recognizing Dugan. The lat- 
ter fished forth a box of cigarettes, se- 
lected on, lighted it, and then moved 
deliberately north along Silver Street. 

McLaren turned into Silver Street 
and quickened his pace, Slick Dugan 
glanced over his shoulder and grimaced. 
“Come on, yuh stiff! Come on!” 

A perplexed frown furrowed itself 
in the brow of the officer. He glanced 
toward the Lighted Lamp. The place 
seemed to be deserted. A sudden pre- 
monition flashed through the brain of 
the officer. 

“There is something queer about 
this,” he decided. “What the dickens 
kind of a game is Slick up to?’ He 
slipped his fingers through the loop of 
the leather strap on his night stick, and 
hurried forward. Dugan was not a 
gunman. He had been arrested several 
times, but no weapon had ever been 
found on him. McLaren was loath to 
draw his .38 unless he had to. Now 
he raised his voice and called to the 
hurrying youth ahead of him. “I want 
to see you, Slick.” 
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“Well, don’t yuh?” The words came 
back in jeering contempt. 

“T tell you to stop!” 

“Come an’ get me!” 

Officer McLaren spurted forward 
suddenly. Dugan shot a quick glance 
over his shoulder and apparently started 
to dart away. He slipped and fell, blun- 
dering headfirst into the gutter. He did 
not rise. 

McLaren grunted. “Cracked ’s nut.” 

It was at the moment that the man 
in uniform stooped over the prostrate 
Slick that there lunged from a black al- 
ley, just beyond the four-foot sidewalk, 
three black figures. They were on top 
of the patrolman with a sudden ferocity 
that completely swept him off his feet 
and onto his back in the middle of Silver 
Street, before he realized what was hap- 
pening. A surprised oath escaped his 
lips. His cap flew off and was instantly 
crushed flat by milling feet. 

“Trapped, by glory!” declared the 
officer, as he felt cold metal tearing at 
his cheek. ‘Great Judas, I ought to 
have known!” 

With his left hand he drew a snarling 
face toward him and with his right 
struck upward with his club. The blow 
glanced from a guarding forearm, and 
the fraction of a second later his billy 
was torn from his grasp, the strap 
breaking. From somewhere above a 
cruel heel shot at his face. He sensed 
its coming and jerked his head one side. 
A call was on his lips when a fist 
pounded at his mouth with punishing 
fury. It fell again and again. 

The policeman writhed and kicked 
and fought with a strength and despera- 
tion that was almost phenomenal. He 
drove his thick-soled shoes up alter- 
nately with rapid piston strokes. He 
could feel them thudding against softly 
resisting bodies. He shot his fists at 
blurred targets. His arms were seized, 
but he wrenched them free and again 
flung them about him with almost mani- 
acal fury. 
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It seemed that Silver Street was full 
of crowding, pounding, striking, kick- 
ing, panting forms. And yet no one of 
them uttered a sound. It was the very 
stillness of their attack that awakened 
in McLaren sudden consternation. 
Their silence was more fearful than 
their usual maledictions; there was ab- 
solute singleness of purpose about this 
wordless assault, an apparent determi- 
nation to complete a definite task as 
quickly and as soundlessly as possible. 

Clutching fingers found the short 
length of leather and the policeman’s 
key at the end, and ripped it away. A 
moment later it was flung far into an 
alley. Close some one jeered: ‘““Now 
ring f'r the wagon, yuh dirty peeler!” 

rearing, desperate fingers snatched 
at his gun pocket. McLaren put a su- 
preme effort into an attempt to get at 
his revolver. He felt that he was fight- 
ing for his life, He tried to twist onto 
his face that he might partially protect 
it, and at the same time tried to reach 

butt of that black weapon in the 
holster in that deep pocket of a blue 
trouser leg. But some evil mind in 
that seething group had read the thought 
that prompted him to alter his line of 
stubborn resistance. Instantly hands 
searched for the Colt and jerked it free. 

Officer McLaren’s heart sank, as for 
one fleeting instant there flashed across 
his mind the vision of the dear little 
woman who was his wife waiting with 
the kiddies for him to come in to break- 
fast, waiting for the big bulk of blue 
and brass buttons to envelope them and 
distribute his morning kisses of greet- 
ing. It had never been of his own 
safety that he was always thinking, but 
rather of Virginia, the big-eyed, cooing 
baby, and Jack with his early childish 
babblings of “daddy.” 

Like a demon, McLaren suddenly 
fought off the lunging, striking fiends 
that sprang at him like wolves. The 
big officer was almost blubbering with 
the wild and hopeless rage that pos- 
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him. He was panting like a 
stricken ox. His face was frightfully 
bruised and cut, and there was a terri- 
ble shooting pain in his side where a 
heavy boot had crashed into his ribs. 
But he had no thought of quitting— 
not yet. John McLaren came of a 
fighting breed. 

McLaren gritted his teeth. “If I 
could only get onto my feet! A dozen 
or more of ’em—an’—and_ they’re 
scared to let me get my legs under me. 
I—I got to—to fight. I got to fight—or 
they'll kill me!” 

Then came a blur, a silent, 
panting little ball of tatters, a scrap of 
patchwork. It was Jimmie the Quilt. 
From a dirty square of glass he had 
been peering down into Silver Street 
from that place called home. He had 
seen the lurking shadows; he had seen, 
away down there beneath the sick light 
of a gas lamp, the hurrying officer pur- 
suing the darting gangster; he had seen 
those rat shapes springing from alleys 
and areaways toward the man he knew 
to be more than just a bullying cop in 
harness. 

Like a tramp dog of the streets, 
Jimmie plunged into the fray. Blink 
Trumbull, lurking in the doorway of 
his pool room, glimpsed the ragged 
youngster, but him for another 
who desired to put his mark upon the 
despised cop. 

Squirming into the very center of 
the battling knot of youth, Jimmie never 
stopped until he had laid his cheek 
against the crimson jaw of McLaren. 

“It’s Chimmie!’’ whispered — the 
urchin, “It’s Chimmie! Th’ key! Th’ 
cit’zen’s key! Quick!” 

It was not so much the ability of 
McLaren to interpret the meaning of 
this new actor in the scene, but more the 
sturdy determination of Jimmie to help 
his big friend in his time of need that 
placed the brass citizen’s key in his 
grimy little paw. 

Jabbing, swinging, ducking, muttering 


sessed 


ragged 
; 


took 
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oaths like a trooper, the Arab fought 
from the mass of humans and stumbled 
away toward Box No, 29. 

A hali-muffled shout of warning came 
from the watching Blink. Suddenly 
the sullen-faced Trumbull sensed the 
fact that the newcomer was not one of 
the Silver Street gang, and with this 
came the swift realization that the scur- 
rying little ragamutfin was no other than 
Jimmie the Quilt, “Cop McLaren’s con- 
vert” as he was facetiously spoken of. 

“Hey-y!” called the owner of the 
pool room, streaking forward—‘‘get that 
kid—somebody. He’s gone f'r help 
sure’n blazes!” 

Instantly Andy the Squinch flung 
himself on the trail of the scooting 
Jimmie. 

“C’mere! C’mere, yuh stinkin’ ll 
mucker! I'll wring yeh neck! I will, 
s‘help me Judas!’ Rumbling threats 
the Squinch coursed in the wake of the 
darting urchin, his long legs gaining for 
him with alarming rapidity. 

Jimmie flung just one quick glance 
back over his shoulder, then settled him- 
self for a frantic effort. He blundered 
against the upright to which the box 
near the corner was fastened and 
jabbed the magic key at the tiny open- 
ing at the bottom of the door; but the 
hole had been long since fringed with 
little lumpy particles of rust, built upon 
year by year by annual applications of 
paint, which had hardened and en- 
croached until it was almost impossible 
to work the key, even with the studied 
patience of one whose time was not lim- 
ited 

“Tl kill yeh,” declared the Squinch. 
“T'll kill yeh if yeh try t’ ring that 
box! Gimmie that! Gimme it, yeh 
hil’ cur!” 

Jimmie ducked like an eel under the 
jong reaching arm of the gangster and 
flung himself again desperately _to- 
ward the patrol box. The sweeping 
fist of the enraged Squinch struck him 
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beside the head, crashing him into the 
iron post with a dull thud. The blow 
laid open a gash in the boy’s cheek, 
but his eyes flashed, and he darted away 
and was back again in a moment. 

When it seemed that failure was 
close, that at any instant the plunging 
Squinch must lay his hands on the 
throat of the boy, the key was jabbed 
into the opening. In his terrible haste 
Jimmie peeled a great patch of skin 
from his hand, as he fought to turn the 
stubborn bit of metal. 

It was then that Andy hurled the 
youth backward to the ground with 
murderous force. Jimmie went down 
like a log, his touseled head striking the 
curb, while a sudden flood of crimson 
smeared the paving. 

In the signal room of Station No. 
10 a bell sounded, while the tiny tongue 
of the telegraph marked the white tape 
with two dashes—and a box number, 
Box No. 29. 

“Hop to it!” boomed the big voice 
of the lieutenant. ‘Mac told me he 
might have Slick Dugan before morn- 
ing. If he’s got ’im there'll be a fight. 
Get down there on the jump! Old 
No. 29 is a terror.” 

“Something off,” called the officer 
in the signal room. “Only coming in 
once. They pull it twice, generally. 
I’m trying to get ’im on the phone, but 
there isn’t anything doing, Either he’s 
got a fight there, or it’s the citizen’s 
key.” 

Downstairs two huge 
rolling back, while Jim Haggerty was 
warming up the engine of the “wagon” 
with a roar. Half a dozen bluecoats 
tumbled aboard, and the car charged 
up the slope to the street, its gong clang- 
ing, 

Four minutes after Jimmie the Quilt 
sent in his famous wagon call a flying 
demon hurtled down Third Avenue and 
swerved in toward the curb with a 
shrill squeal of brakes. 


doors were 
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Silver Street was deserted, except 
for a bleeding tattered figure that was 
crawling toward the corner on his hands 
and knees. The man was Officer Mc- 
Laren. Life was still in him, but he 
had a very close call. Realizing that 
their grim work was unexpectedly 
halted by the coming of the officers, 
the murderous gang faded like shadows 
in the darkness of the district. 

Close under the shadow of Box No. 
29, Officer McLaren, fighting off re- 
straining hands, sank to the curb and 
pulled the tattered form of the gamin 
close to him, Tears were streaking the 
battered face, as he murmured: 
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“Put it here, Jimmie! I knew you 
had the right stuff in you. I knew it!” 

The tired eyes of the little Arab of 
the streets fought open. For a long 
time they blinked out at things under 
the big are light at the corner of Third 
Avenue and Silver Street. His ears 
caught the note of the panting motor ; 
he glimpsed the gold lettering which 
formed the word “Police!” faintly~he 
discerned anxious faces and the blue of 
their uniforms and the glint of their 
brass_ buttons. 

“Chee,” murmured Jimmie _ the 
Quilt, “I trun in the call, didn’t I? I 
got the waggin? Huh?” 
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BY THE FREIGHT TRAIN ROUTE 


A> Miss Julia Melik was taking a short cut across the railroad tracks at Union- 
. town, Pennsylvania, to her home late one night not long ago, a thug jumped 
irom a slowly moving freight train, held her up, and robbed her of eighty-two 
dollars, and then leaped aboard the train and made his escape from the town. 

The holdup was executed with finesse. Only a few seconds elapsed be- 
tween the arrival of the train and its departure, but during those seconds Miss 
Melik had been hit over the head with a blackjack and robbed. The rumble of 
the moving train prevented her cries from being heard immediately, but the 
robber was still bending over her when some men rushed to her assistance. 
The brutal crook heard them. He ran after the train, caught up with it, swung 
himself aboard, and escaped. 


Sees Dene Ee er ee a 
MAN FAKES OWN MURDER 


ESPITE the strenuous efforts Clark W. Hines made to convince people 

that he was dead, he succeeded for only a few months in losing himself, 

and was arrested and identified recently in Chicago as a real-estate agent wanted 

in Detroit, Michigan. Hines’ wrecked and blood-stained automobile was found 

vacant near a river in Michigan. Personal papers were scattered about the car, 

and the ground near by was trampled as though a struggle had taken place 
there. On the bank of the river was Hines’ hat. 

The Detroit police believed at first that the real-estate man had been mur- 
dered and his body thrown into the river, but a dragging of the river bottom 
did not support the theory that murder had been committed. 

While Mrs. Hines credited the evidence that her husband had been killed, 
and put on mourning for him, the company that had insured his life for five 
thousand dollars was skeptical, and refused to pay the insurance money to the 
“widow.” 

Search for the real-estate man was continued until he was apprehended. 
Then he confessed that he had staged his own murder. He had smeared his 
car with the blood of a rabbit, had headed the automobile for a stone wall, put 
on speed, and had leaped out; then he had scattered the papers, trampled the 
ground, and “planted” the hat on the river’s edge. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


AFTER Nadia Rendle marries David Glare, to save her father from the charge of murder, she dis- 


appears. 
whose mother was killed in the library at 
and then she meves to Newton with her 
his mother’s death 
when he tries to put the crime on Nadia, 


tatement that 


Supposedly she is killed when she plunges over a cliff into the sea. 
Redden, George 
Nadia to get to the city, where she secures a position as a fashion model. 
maid, who has joined her. At 
she had a huge claim against the Rendle estate—he is convinced Glaré 
Grace, Nadia’s maid, sees Glare force Rendle 
Nadia killed the woman whe was found dead 


Ralph Brierly, 
Rendle’s house at Green Plains, helps 
A camera man films her, 
the time Brierly learns of 
is lying, 
to sign a 


in the library. Glare also persuades 


Sheriff Morris of Green Plains that Nadia is the guilty person, and, when he takes Morris to see the 


motion picture of Nadia, Morris is convinced she is still alive and must be apprehended. 
The evidence 
will produce the evidence, and her doom 
her father’s death, Nadia decides te return to Glare. 
her off, together with her maid, to a town beyond Green Plains. 


is to compel Nadia to return to him. 
her. If she refuses to return, he 


James Segrove, to whom Brierly explains the 


detective goes to the city to look for a hat belonging to Nadia. 
over to 
arrival at 


Lieutenant Reardon, from headquarters, comes 
wired Sheriff Morris to arrest Nadia on her 


case, 


Glare’s idea 
for the police to hold 
is sealed. Learning ot 
Brierly overtakes her on the way and carries 
Ilere they find the famous detective, 
After hearing the story of Nadia’s maid the 
Just as he is in the act of buying it 
look at purchase Reardon had 
Green Plains. Segrove invites Reardon to 


against her is insufficient 
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return with him to Green Plains, promising to enlighten him on the way. 


CHAPTER XL. 


VIA THE POST ROAD. 


N leaving the shop Grace had 
decided to make a big demand 
on Grant's confidence in her. 
“Have you got plenty of gas- 
“T want to go 


oline?” she asked him. 
a long way.” 

s “You can’t go too far for me,” re- 
plied Grant, but his eyes widened when 
Grace give the address of the bunga- 
low. 

“And the distance isn’t the worst of 
it,” she went on desperately, “Proba- 
bly we'll be followed by a police car, 
and it’s terribly important that you 
should lose it.” 

Grant looked at her gravely. 
lice car!” he repeated. 

“Mr. Grant,” said Grace, “I’m asking 
you to take me on trust. I can’t ex- 
plain a single thing now—there’s no 
time. That gentleman in the shop is 
Mr. Segrove, the famous detective. 
He’s on my side, but the police aren’t 
And they may be here any mo- 


be | po- 


—vyet. 


ment.” 


Grant smiled at her. “Jump in!” he 
said briskly. “If I can’t lose a car in 
city traffic, it’s time I got a new job.” 

“Have you considered that you might 
get yourself into trouble?” Grace re- 
minded him. 

Grant laughed. 
to fix up a story,” he said, 
the army for four years. 

“Tl get the gas when I can,” he went 
on, “and land you at Bungalow Town 
by night.” 

Casting an appreciative eye at the 
lithe muscularity of her friend, Grace 
climbed into the taxi. 

Grant threaded a_ twisted course 
through a maze of side streets. For 
a few minutes Grace, peeping through 
the little square of glass at the back 
of the taxi, could discern no pursuer. 
Then suddenly, as they came to the 
end of a fairly clear road, she saw a 
long, low car swing into it at the other 
end. 

The moment Grant had turned the 
corner she leaned out of the window 
and warned Grant of her discovery. 
He laughed and increased his speed. 


se 


You can leave me 
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During the next five minutes Grace 
yvatched through the glass and could 
follow the pursuit of the police car, 
which kept steadily some fifty yards be- 
hind them. She grew alarmed, as Grant 
failed to lose the pursuing car. Then, 
as if abandoning his tactics, he left the 
side street and drove into the thick 
stream of traffic on the main thorough- 
fare. 

Here the chase took on another 
form. From time to time Grace lost 
sight of the police car through inter- 
vening vehicles and hoped that they 
had attained their object. But again 
and again the car reappeared, and pres- 
ently it allowed no more than a single 
vehicle to come between itself and its 
quarry. 

She began to despair of their ever 
shaking off the car. Ahead she could 
see a policeman about to block the traf- 
fic. Grant slowed and then spurted, 
just as the policeman raised his arm. 


through the little window she could see 
that the arm blocked the progress of 


the police car. The next moment her 
heart sank as, at a word from the 
driver of the police car, the traffic offi- 
cer allowed it to pass. Once again it 
was but a few yards behind them. 

She was reduced to the verge of tears 

she thought of Nadia. Unless the 
police were shaken off, she could not 
go back to Bungalow Town. If she 
did, she would but precipitate Nadia’s 
arrest. 

But Grant was already trying new 
He perceived that he must in- 
the average distance between 
himself and his pursuers. For upward 
of an hour he threaded his way through 
the city traffic. At length he drew 
ahead of a heavy, slow-moving vehicle, 
passed a motor bus and a private car, 
and was about to be blocked at a side- 
street corner when he took a risk. 

Blowing his horn, he defied the di- 
rection of a traffic policeman and 
turned into the side street at as high 


tactics. 
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a speed as was safe. The police car, 
a dozen or so vehicles behind, was in 
the suspended traffic. 

Grant turned and smiled at Grace 
through the glass. She smiled back her 
gratitude and encouragement. Then 
they settled down to a steady drive to 
Bungalow Town. 

Neither of them noticed the motor 
cycle which had been following them, 
and by a fast spurt picked them up 
before they had turned into the Post 
Road. 

Ferran—David Glare’s agent—fol- 
lowed them at a safe distance through- 
out the sixty-odd miles. 

Northward Grant drove as fast as 
he dared, Grace began to get sleepy, 
for she had been up at six. Twice Grant 
stopped for gas. The third time he 
stopped outside a little inn, in a pretty, 
old-fashioned village. 

“More gasoline?’ inquired 
drowsily as Grant came to the window. 

“No, I’ve got enough gas. But it’s 
time we had something to eat.” 

“Oh, I’m starved,” said Grace, rous- 
ing herself. “I’ve had nothing to eat 
since breakfast this morning.” 

Grant escorted her into the dining 
room of the inn and ordered a good 
lunch. Then he retired to wash up. 
When he returned and took his place 
opposite her she thought how nice his 
eyes were—and that little wave in his 
hair. 

“You’ve done more for me than I 
thought any one ever would, Mr. 
Grant,” she said earnestly. “If you've 
the patience to listen to a long story, 
I'd like to tell you the reason the police 
are following me.” 

“Not till you’ve had something to 
eat,” said Grant. ‘You look as if you 
needed it.” 

Grace laughed and submitted. It 
was pleasant to feel that some one was 
concerned about her welfare—very 
pleasant. 

Lunch over, Grant lit his pipe, and 
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Grace gave him a truthful account of 
all she knew of The Stoat’s machina- 
tions. The light was failing by the 
time she reached a description of last 
night’s conference with Segrove. 

“He's a big man,” said Grant thought- 
fully. “He got a pal of mine out of 
trouble once; he’ll unravel things, if 
any one can. Now, if you say so, Miss 
Jarratt, we'd better be moving. We've 
some distance to cover yet.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
DETECTIVE DEDUCTIONS. 
HILE Grace was speeding toward 
Bungalow Town, Segrove and 
Lieutenant Reardon, accompanied by 
the plain-clothes man, Brunt, were en- 
tering the library at Redden. 

“We begin, gentlemen,” said Segrove 
in the manner of a showman, “by try- 
ing to find a bullet hole. The bullet 
hole is over a bookcase. Suppose we 
try that book case over there, next to 
the curtain.” 

He began an examination of the wall 
above the bookcase. Brunt, who was 
examining the side of the bookcase 
nearest the curtain, exclaimed: 

“The plaster is broken here, Mr. 
Segrove.” 

Segrove climbed on to a chair and 
examined the break more closely. He 
took Nadia’s sun hat out of its wrap- 
pings and, laying it on the bookcase, 
turned it slowly till its position satis- 
fied him. 

“The bullet in here,” he said, “has 
gone right through the crown of the 
hat into the wall. Ill cut the plas- 
ter away with my penknife.” A couple 
of minutes later he produced a bullet. 
Reardon examined it critically. 

“Now, we'll just reconstruct,” con- 
tinued Segrove. “We'll arrange the 
thing as it was reported at the first in- 
quest.” 

He strode toward the writing table. 

“IT am old Mr. Rendle. I’m sitting 
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at this desk, when some one enters by 
the French windows. I take my gun 
out of this drawer and fire.” 

“Hold on!” interrupted Reardon. 

“Well?” 

“The body fell over here, in front 
of this curtain.” He pointed to a cur- 
tained recess in the corner of the room, 
“Tf Rendle had seen the woman coming 
through the French windows he would 
have fired before.” 

“Exactly,” said Segrove. “But it’s 
possible that the woman ran to the cor- 
ner, as she saw Rendle draw his gun. 
However, we'll accept your supposi- 
tion. The woman, then, is in the room 
—behind that curtain, presumably. | 
hear her come out, advance into the 
middle of the room—like this—and 
fire. The woman falls dead. Hm! 
How do we get that bullet in the wall? 
Brunt, just be the woman a minute, will 
you?” 

Brunt obediently took up his stand 
in front of the curtain. Segrove picked 
up a ruler, aimed it at him, and then 
deflected it a little. 

“Tf I were a rotten shot, unused to 
handling a_ revolver,” said Segrove 
slowly, “I can quite imagine myself 
making a hole in the wall, just about 
where that hole has been made.” 

“In which you couldn’t have 
killed the woman,” said Reardon, “un- 
less you had fired a second time—and 
it was stated at the inquest that only 
one shot had been fired from Rendle’s 
revolver.” 

“Sounds simple, 
fired at her and missed. 
only one shot. Therefore 
else fired at her and killed her.” 

“Or this other shot,’ suggested 
Brunt, “might have been made before 
or after the night of the murder.” 

“That’s possible,” said Segrove. “It’s 
possible that some one might have fired 
a revolver in this room before or after 
the murder, and that none of the serv- 
ants of the house heard it, It’s possible 


case 


” said Segrove. “I 
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—but it’s highly improbable. For one 
thing the hat wasn’t kept permanently 
on the bookcase. That limits the time 
during which the unheard shot might 
have been fired. On the other hand, 
it’s not at all improbable that two shots, 
fired pretty close together in the dead 
of night, should be mistaken for one. 
Assuming for the moment that that is 
what actually happened, we have to 
find who fired the second shot.” 

“There are two possible suspects,” 
suggested Reardon. 

“There’s Rendle’s daughter, who’s 
now Mrs. Glare, and there’s David 
Glare himself. According to the evi- 
dence at the inquest, Glare came into 
this room through the French win- 
dows within a few minutes of the 
shooting. We've heard a lot about the 
girl, but we’ve heard thundering little 
about David Glare. What was he do- 
ing in the garden ug 


“Good evening.” The door of the 


library opened, and David Glare stood 


before them. “I heard you were down 
here, Mr. Reardon,” continued Glare 
with his usual ease of manner, “and 
strolled across in the hope that I might 
be able to assist you.” 

“That’s very good of you, I’m sure, 
Mr. Glare,” said Reardon, whose offi- 
cial manner was as impenetrable as 
Glare’s social poise. “As a matter of 
fact, we had just mentioned your name. 
This is Mr. Segrove, of whom doubt- 
less you have heard. The facts you 
yourself have brought to our notice 
have made it clear that the inquest at 
the time was very incomplete. Do you 
mind telling us all you know of the 
shooting affair—your own _ personal 
knowledge of it?” 

David Glare instantly perceived 
Reardon’s question was one way of 
asking him what he was doing in the 
garden at the time. 

“It was, if you remember, a very 
warm, moonlight night,” he began lei- 
surely, lighting a cigarette as he lolled 
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against the writing table. “I was en- 
joying a ramble, since I could not sleep. 
As I passed by the field on the other 
side of the garden I heard what was 
undoubtedly a pistol shot. Fearing lest 
my friend Rendle might be in trouble 
of some kind, I climbed over the fence 
and made my way through the garden 
to his window. The French windows 
were closed, but not latched. As I en- 
tered the room I found the lady, who 
subsequently became my wife, standing 
by her father with a pistol in her hand. 
As you will realize, I really saw nothing 
of the affair. I came in after it was 
all over. In the subsequent confusion 
I attempted to make myself useful, and 
nothing of material importance 
curred.” 

Reardon glanced at Segrove. 
latter said nothing. His finger 
toying with his waistcoat button. To 
those who knew him it meant that he 
did not believe a word of what David 
Glare had been saying. 

“That, of course, is what you said 
at the inquest,” he said at length. “You 
have nothing whatever to add, now that 
the case has taken on so very different 
a complexion ?” 

“IT heard one shot fired,” said Glare 
smoothly, “and then I hurried in here. 
There is nothing else to say.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then, 
after an exchange of generalities, David 
Glare left. 

Segrove looked at Reardon. ‘What 
did you make of him?” he asked. 

“He was lying, of course,” said Rear- 
don, and again there was silence. 

“It would be rather difficult to es- 
tablish a motive for murder against 
him,” he added thoughtfully. 

“It will be—extremely difficult,” said 
“But, on the whole, it will 
be even more difficult to imagine a 
motive for his lying, assuming him to 
be innocent. Assuming him to be inno- 
cent, whom is he shielding? Not the 
old man, for he’s dead and can’t be 
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harmed. Not his wife, for he has al- 
ready supplied evidence against her. 
He doesn’t want to protect her. Not 
shielding any one! Shielding himself! 
Hm! Why should he want to shoot 
that woman in Rendle’s study? 

“T’ve got to answer that question be- 
fore we can make any progress.” 

“Well, I wish you good luck,” said 
Reardon, picking up his hat. “I can’t 
stay and cheer you on, but I shall be 
interested to hear how you manage. 
I’d give a good deal to serve the war- 
rant on David Glare instead of Ren- 
dle’s daughter. She was pointed out 
to me in Paris once, and I never saw 
a lovelier woman.” 


Within an hour of The Stoat’s re- 
turn to his rooms in the village inn a 
motor cycle chugged up, stopped, and 
a minute later Ferran entered Glare’s 
sitting room. 

“Boss, that clothes shop was a good 
lead,” he exclaimed. ‘“She’s at a bun- 
galow, on an island, some miles up- 
country—on the Sound.” 

“Good boy!” said The Stoat. “She'll 
stay there for a while—she won’t dare 
to budge. To-morrow you and I will 
go to my house at Harbor—it’s in the 
neighborhood—and on the next day we 
will concoct a little ruse to make her 
join me there. And then,” he added 
half to himself, “we will end this fool- 
ery with the police.” 

David Glare’s eyes gleamed; it was 
the gleam that lights the eyes of the 
stoat when the quarry is run to earth 
for the last time. 

“You had better sleep here to-night,” 
he said to his henchman. ‘There's 
nothing to be discussed at present. 
You have done well, but there’s noth- 
ing remarkable in that.” 

Such was the magnetism of The 
Stoat that Ferran, disillusioned crook 
that he was, glowed with pleasure at 
the indirect word of praise. 

“Boss, I’m with you till the thing’s 
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cooked good and proper,” he exclaimed, 
betrayed into enthusiasm. “If you want 
that other boob laid out and the girl 
kidnaped is i 

“If you must waste your evenings 
going to the movies, keep the melo- 
drama out of business hours or we shall 
fall out,” replied The Stoat. 
night, Ferran.” 

Before retiring that night David 
Glare wrote to Lieutenant Reardon at 
headquarters and sent his Harbor ad- 
dress. 

After breakfast on the following 
morning Ferran reported for orders. 

“*You know where my car is kept? 
Well, go to the city and bring it up 
to Harbor. The touring car—not the 
roadster. I shall expect you this eve- 
ning. And look here, do you know 
anything about flowers?” 

“Nope!” 

“Well, stop at a first-class florist’s 
on the way and tell them to fit up a 
box with flowers that will be in good 
condition on the following day.” 


“Good 


CHAPTER XLII. 
ESTE’S RETURN. 
WHEN Segrove had completed his 
examination of the library at 
Redden, he asked his way to Mrs. Jar- 
ratt’s cottage. It was not difficult to 
find, and within a quarter of an hour 
he was striding up the tiny garden path. 
He introduced himself to Mrs. Jar- 
ratt as an old friend of the “late” Mrs. 
Glare’s, without alarming her in the 
very least. He began by compliment- 
ing her upon her begonias and invested 
a quarter of an hour of valuable time 
in gracious small talk. 

By the time he was ready to come 
to his point Mrs. Jaratt had lost the re- 
straint she would normally have felt 
in the presence of a stranger. 

“They tell me that you used to be 
nurse to Mrs. Glare,” began Segrove. 

The old lady wiped her eyes. 
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“The poor darling! To think that 
she went to her death on her wedding 
day. It’s too cruel.” 

Segrove was quick to seize the ad- 
vantage. 

“You were very fond of—Miss Na- 
dia?” he asked. 

“Fond of her! She was as my own 
daughter—and no one could say more,” 
repied the woman. ‘Why, I was the 
only mother she ever knew, poor lamb! 
And to think i 

lhe old woman’s voice tailed off into 
lamentations, which Segrove did not 
hear. From Mrs. Jarratt he required 
confirmation of Grace’s statement that 
The Stoat had bribed Nadia Rendle 
into marrying him—a man she quite ob- 
viously detested. If he could get that 


perhaps he might also gain possession 
of the passport that the old woman still 
had somewhere in the cottage, accord- 
ing to her daughter. 

“Now, Mrs. Jarratt,” he said as the 


latter relapsed into silence, “I am go- 
ing to ask you a rather strange ques- 
tion. Are you quite sure in your own 
mind that—Miss Nadia—is dead?” 

Kor a moment Mrs. Jarratt looked 
at him uncomprehendingly, and he had 
to repeat his question. 

“But if she isn’t dead,” protested 
Mrs. Jarratt, “why hasn’t she come 
back? Answer me that, young man.” 

“I think I can answer that, Mrs. Jar- 
ratt,’” said Segrove. “I think that Miss 
Nadia is in hiding. JI think she is 
afraid of—some enemy. And I’m not 
at all sure, Mrs. Jarratt,” he added 
carefully, “that it isn’t her husband 
whom she’s afraid of.” 

He saw the old woman start, and 
knew that he was on the right lines. 

“Yes, very likely,” she answered. 
“Who is he, I ask you?. What right 
had he to come to Green Plains and 
marry her like that? What was he 
doing interfering with her when she 
didn’t want to marry him? Perhaps 
you know him, Mr. Segrove?” 
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“Oh, dear, no,” said Segrove. “I 
know of him, but I know very little 
about him. What little I do know 
makes me wonder why Miss Nadia con- 
sented to marry him.” There was a 
pause, “Didn't she come to see you on 
the day after that terrible affair at Red- 
den, in which that woman was killed?” 
he added. 

“Yes, that was the day,” said Mrs. 
Jarratt. “And the poor dear was wor- 
ried and troubled—which she didn’t at- 
tempt to deny.” 

There was another 
Segrove waited patiently. 

“You said you’re a friend of Miss 
Nadia’s,” remarked Mrs. Jarratt at 
last, “so I’m doing no wrong in speak- 
ing to you about her. I've thought a 
lot about that afternoon. She told me 
she didn’t love that Mr. Glare, but she'd 
got to marry him for other 
Now what do you make of that? 
then—she left papers or 
thing with me, and asked me to keep 
them, as I was the only one she could 
trust. She said she’d come for them 
herself some day.” 

Segrove masked his eagerness. 

“T have little doubt, Mrs. Jarratt,” 
he said earnestly, “that those papers 
which Miss Nadia intrusted to you ex- 
plain the whole mystery of her disap- 
pearance. I am going to ask you to 
let me look at them.” 

“T could not do that, Mr. Segrove,’ 
Mrs. Jarratt said firmly. “Miss Nadia 
trusted me, and I'll not betray her trust. 
I’ve had those papers on my mind ever 
since she was here. I used to keep 
them—well, never mind—but when I 
was taken ill I had them in bed with 
me.” 

“T would not ask you to betray your 
trust, Mrs. Jarratt,” said Segrove. 
“The circumstances have changed since 
Miss Nadia intrusted you with those 
papers. For one thing, if you are right 
in your belief that the poor lady is 
dead, you can do her no harm. If I 
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am right—and I assure you that I have 
good reason for believing the truth of 
what I say—those papers may be the 
cause of all her trouble. She may be 
wishing at this very moment with all 
her heart that you would show them to 
me.” 

Still Mrs. Jarratt hesitated. Segrove 
could see she was weighing his words. 

“I am not going to try to persuade 
you against your will,” he said. “If 
you really think it would be wrong to 
show me those papers, you must not 
do so. At the same time you must re- 
member that you may be losing a chance 
of helping the lady, whom I see quite 
clearly you love very deeply.” 

“I think you’re right,” replied Mrs. 
Jarratt eventually. “If the poor child 
is dead it’ll do her no harm. And 
maybe, as you say, if she’s alive, it'll 
The papers are under a 
I put them back 


do her good. 
brick in the mantel. 
yesterday.” 

Under her direction Segrove moved 
the loose brick and produced a sealed 
packet. He broke the seal and drew 
out the passport. He opened the latter 
and looked at the photograph inside and 
the name beneath it—*Miriam Lind.” 
He nodded in satisfaction. Grace had 
not deceived him. 

“Mrs, Jarratt, I want you to let me 
take this with me,” he said. “It is more 
than possible that it may prove of the 
utmost importance.” As he saw the 
hesitation in the old woman’s eyes, he 
added: “Before I go I will give you 
a receipt for this, saying that I have 
taken it. If, as I believe, you will live 
to see Miss Nadia, you can show her 
that letter. When she sees that, 
whether good or ill results, she will 
know that you acted for the best in giv- 
ing it to me.” 

Sympathetically and with the utmost 
regard for her feelings, Segrove per- 
suaded the old woman to let him do 
as he wished. Then he left the cottage 
and returned to Redden. 
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He went at once to the library and 
sat down at the desk. Should he go 
to Bungalow Town and question Na- 
dia? By now she might be under ar- 
rest, and if she were still at liberty, 
would she supply the missing links in 
the strange chain of desire and hate and 
death, of which he could forge but frag- 
ments ? 

While he was marshaling his facts a 
car drove up to the great south terrace, 
and a man jumped out. Segrove heard 
a voice addressing the butler in the 
hall. 

A moment later the library door was 
flung open and a young man entered. 
Tall, lithe, excitable, with sensitive, 
supple fingers, he proclaimed himself a 
musician to the detective’s trained eye. 

“Mr. Segrove?” he asked. “1 per 
suaded the butler to let me intrude on 
you. I’ve been away—abroad—and 
I’ve only just discovered that Miss Ren- 
dle—I mean Mrs, Glare—is accused of 
murder. I may be able to help you 
prove her innocence.” 

“Good!” said Segrove encouragingly. 
“Sit down, won't you? You'd better 
begin by telling me who you are.” 

“My name is Este—Walter 
replied the young man. “I used to live 
here, as Miss Rendle’s music teacher. 
I left—because I. loved her. Mr. 
Segrove, I blame myself for the fact 
that the police are searching for her 
—but, at least, I have reached you in 
time to save her from the indignity of 
arrest.” 

Sitting in opposite chairs in the li- 
brary of Redden, Segrove and Walter 
Este faced each strange a 
contrast of human types as could well 
be imagined. Segrove large, 
limbed, clear-eyed, confident—Este 
pale, zesthetic, with the nervous, vision- 
ary eyes of the true musician. 

“T arrived in town this morning after 
a stay in California,” he began. “l 
went first to see Mr. Ralph Brierly, 
from whom I had once rented a stu- 
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dio. When I learned he was away, I 
went round to the studio to see if it 
were unoccupied. It was. Knowing 
Mr. Brierly would not mind, I deter- 
mined to take it. The caretaker ad- 
mitted me, and on the piano I found 
a sheet of music—an incomplete mel- 
ody, but one’ that I immediately rec- 
ognized as my own. More—one that 
I had played only to Miss Rendle, to 
whom I had dedicated it. 

“You can imagine my feelings! In 
the papers I had read of her terrible 
accident. It seemed certain she was 
dead. And then to know that she must 
still be alive! 

“T hurried to Mr. Brierly’s friend, 
Mr. Darrell. He could give me no sat- 
isfactory information, but let slip that 
Mr. Brierly was in Bungalow Town. 
I went there and by good luck I met 
Miss Rendle’s maid in the village. She 
told me of Nadia’s danger. I saw at 
once that I could save her, and on the 
maid’s advice I hastened here.” 

Segrove listened patiently. He knew 
that it would be better to let the man 
give his information in his own way. 

“But what do my movements mat- 
ter?” exclaimed Este. “I am wasting 
time. Let me begin at the beginning, 
so that you may judge for yourself. I 
will go back to the day when I first 
came to Redden.” 
was too great a detective 
to cavil at the recounting of trifles. He 
had picked up many a valuable clew 
from the romantic ramblings of a lover. 
He listened contentedly while Este told 
him of his love for Nadia, of his dra- 
matic fight with David Glare in her 
defense. 

“Understand, “Mr. Segrove, I 
humiliated, ridiculed, treated as a child 
in the presence of the woman I had 
the audacity to love,” he said feelingly. 
“I suppose the anguish of my failure 
at the hands of David Glare stunned 
me and made me behave foolishly. I 
left the house. 
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“T left the house, but not the grounds. 
I was insane with rage, with shame, 
and with fear that Nadia should be 
subjected to Glare’s further persecu- 
tion. I did not see Glare leave—if I 
had I think I should have tried to kill 
him—but I saw Jaroman, Chesterfield, 
and Jack Kenyon descend from the ter- 
race and pass down the drive. I did 
not wish to encounter them, so I drew 
back into the shrubbery by the entrance 
gates. As I stood there I heard that 
they were discussing what had passed. 
I caught Glare’s name, and then Jaro- 
man said, ‘The beastly stoat! I don’t 
wonder Rendle threatened to shoot him 
if he comes to Redden again. All the 
same, some one ought to keep an eye 
on the old man.’ The rest was lost to 
me, but I remember feeling relief and 
savage joy that Mr. Rendle had taken 
a firm stand at last. 

“As the hours passed I could not 
calm myself. I felt drawn to Redden 
by something than myself, 
And I cannot tell you at what 
it was that I found myself walking 
the grounds again. 

“T approached the house through the 
rose garden where we had spent so 
many glorious hours. And then I saw 
the light flash on in this room. At that 
my brain reeled with the possibility of 
seeing Nadia once more before I should 
leave her forever. 
side path to discover if she were in the 
room, 

“As one approaches the house from 
the rose garden the view is blocked 
for perhaps a hundred yards or so. 
During the moments in which I could 
not see this lighted window ‘there came 
the crack of a pistol shot, followed so 
quickly by another that it might almost 
have been its echo. I rushed forward, 
Jaroman’s words flashing into my mind, 
and again I was able to see into this 
room. 

“Mr. Rendle was standing at his desk 
with a smoking revolver in his hand, 


stronger 
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as though he were paralyzed. As I 
sprang on to the terrace and peered into 
the room I saw, lying in front of this 
recess, not Glare, but a woman. I could 
not distinguish her face, but instantly 
by her dress I recognized her as a 
woman who had come to see Mr. Ren- 
dle that day, and whose visit, I had 
thought at the time, seemed to have 
caused him some anxiety.” 





Segrove frowned as Este paused for 
breath. 

“One moment,” he said. * You looked 
through the window and you saw Mr. 
Rendle at his desk?” 

“At his desk? While I watched—I 
was crouching behind a laurel bush— 
he moved stiffly toward the middle of 
the room—here—and_ stood looking 
down at the woman.” 

“Hm! What did you do then?” 

“T ran,” replied Este, “as fast as I 
could back through the rose garden 
and out of the grounds. I turned to 
look back only once.” 

“Strange,” muttered Segrove. 
“Why °” 

“Remember, Mr. Segrove, I knew 
that woman had called here during the 
morning—and I remembered that Mr, 
Rendle had been gravely disturbed by 
what she had said to him. At once I 
saw myself giving evidence against the 
father of the girl I loved—evidence 
which would assuredly convict him of 
murder.” 

“You ran as hard as you could and 
turned back only once. Why did you 
turn back at all?” 

“The road does not run straight,” an- 
swered Este. “At one point it turns at 
right angles, and at that point I saw 
a light flash in the room above this. It 
was Nadia’s room. The window was 
wide open, for she loves the fresh air. 
I knew that she was alarmed by the 
shots, but I dared not stay to comfort 
her. I saw her slip on her dressing 
gown, and then I resumed my flight. 
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I caught the last train to the city and 
from there I went to the coast.” 

A long silence fell. Este refrained 
from interrupting the  detective’s 
thoughts. 

“That evidence absolutely 
of the charge against Miss Rendle,” 
said Segrove at last. “You saw no one 
else in the room ?” 

“No,” replied Este in surprise. “I 
surely, if Miss Rendle is safe——” 

“You say that at the moment you 
heard the pistol shot you were not at 
a spot from which one can see into 
this room. It is possible, therefore, 
that before you got a clear view again, 
some one may have left this room by 
the window and slipped quietly round 
the corner of the house.” 

“Quite possible,” agreed Este. 
who 

Segrove slapped his hand on his thigh 
in sudden excitement. “Of course!” 
he exclaimed. “I have it! Mr. Este, 
your evidence proves that the hand that 


disposes 


“But 





killed Miriam Lind was the hand of 
your particular enemy, Mr. David 
Glare.” 

Este stared at the detective. “But— 
this is farcical,” he stammered. “TJ tell 





you 

“And I tell you, Mr. Este, that if you 
would render further service to the 
cause of justice you will neither speak 
of this nor ask me questions which | 
shall have to refuse to answer—to-day. 
Just let me know where I can find you 
when the trial comes off. Good eve- 
ning.” 


CHAPTER XLIII,. 
NADIA DISAPPEARS. 


HIE day was long and deeply de- 
pressing for Nadia. She had 
waked to find Grace gone. Brierly, who 
had called at the bungalow early, ex- 
plained that the girl had gone to wind 
up affairs at Newton. But to Nadia 
in her loneliness it had seemed incon- 














siderate of Grace to leave her so ab- 
ruptly, if only for a few hours. 

“I should like you to have this near 
you,” Brierly said suddenly. He laid 
an automatic pistol on the table. “Per- 
haps it is an unnecessary precaution, 
but I’d like to think you have it. Can 
you use it?” 

Nadia nodded and put it away. 

Having made sure that she had all 
she required for her comfort, Brierly 
left. He wanted fiercely to stay with 
her, but he tore himself away. He 
could not trust himself to be near her 
and not speak of what was in his heart. 

All day he smoked and brooded in 
the hotel near the water, and on him, 
too, there fell a great depression. Could 
Segrove effect anything? Ought the 
news of her impending arrest to be 
broken to Nadia? Supposing Segrove 
were able to fasten the guilt on Glare, 
how would Nadia bear the publicity, 
the disgrace of the trial? 

The hours dragged on, but, just as 
the sun was setting, Grace Jarratt en- 
tered the smoking room. At sight of 
her bright eyes, Brierly’s depression 
dropped from him. “You look as if 
you brought good news!” he exclaimed. 

“I do, Mr. Brierly.” Briefly she re- 
counted what had passed in the New- 
ton shop. “But that’s not what I’m so 
excited about. Who do you think I 
saw in the village as I drove through? 
Mr. Este.” 

“Walter Este! Do you know him?” 

“Know him—of course I do!” said 
Grace. “He was at Redden for months 
to teach Miss Nadia to play the piano. 
He was inquiring for you, having found 
some music of Miss Nadia’s in your 
studio in town. Something told me 
that we should do well to trust him, 
and so I told him that the police were 
after her for murder. You never saw 
a man so thunderstruck. And do you 
know what he said? ‘But it was not 
she—it was her father. I saw it hap- 
pen!” 
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“Good heavens!” exclaimed Brierly. 
“An independent witness at last! But 
—her father 

“So he said,” Grace nodded vehe- 
mently. “Of course Mr. Segrove may 
be able to prove it was Mr, Glare after 
all, but if Miss Nadia is cleared alto- 
gether it’s the main thing, isn’t it? Now 
I must be getting back to her.” 

She whisked to the door, then re- 
turned, and Brierly was surprised to see 
she was blushing. 

“Mr. Brierly, I’d never have got back 
here at all if it hadn’t been for my 
friend Mr. Grant. He drove me here 
in his taxi, and it was some scramble 
getting here. He wants to go back to 
town now.” 

“He must stay here, of course,” in- 
terrupted — Brierly. “Introduce — us, 
please, Miss Jarratt. He’s a man worth 
knowing.” 

The blushing Grace led the way to 
the taxi, and, after a little persuasion, 
Grant agreed to remain for the night 
at the hotel. He left his taxi in a 
neighboring garage and escorted Grace 
down to the landing at the water’s edge. 

Brierly returned to his pipe and 
thought of what Este’s interference 
might mean. One angle of his evidence 
remained uppermost in Brierly’s trou- 
bled thoughts. “It was not she—it was 
her father,” Este had exclaimed. The 
welcome sound of a car broke into his 
brooding. 

“Este!” he exclaimed a moment later. 
“Gee, man, I’m glad to see you. Yes, 
I know where you’ve been and what 
you’ve been doing. You'll dine now, 
and afterward we'll talk.” 

The talk lasted far into the night. 
Este repeated what he had _ told 
Segrove. Brierly unfolded all that was 








known of The Stoat’s grim campaign. 

“Your detective friend said most em- 
phatically that Glare’s guilt 
proved,” said Este at last. 
to-night 


peace.” 


could be 
“So that 
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“And to-morrow, no doubt,” said 
Brierly with sudden awkwardness, 
“you will want me to take you up to 
the bungalow to see Nadia.” 

Este was silent. His dark, glowing 
eyes seemed to look into the future, 
and what they saw there darkened them 
with grief. “I think. not,” he = said 
slowly. 

Early next morning Walter Este set 
out for the studio in the city. He was 
in the racing car in which Brierly had 
brought Nadia to Bungalow Town, and 
Grant was driving. The latter turned 
to Brierly with an apologetic grin. “I'd 
take it as a favor, Mr. Brierly,” he 
said, “if you’d let Miss Jarratt know 
I’ve left the old taxi here. She’ll know 
then that I expect to be back here 
again.” 

“T’ll wager it'll be your job to drive 
Miss Rendle and Miss Jarratt home 
to Redden in it,” said Brierly cheerily. 
Grant touched his cap and the great 
car moved off. 

Brierly hung about the village, hop- 
ing to meet Grace at her shopping. He 
could not go up to the bungalow before 
noon, he decided. He was impatient 
for news of Segrove and his activities, 
and tried to get the detective on long 
distance at his office. Mr. Segrove, he 
was informed, was out of town. 

Irritated, Brierly strode back to the 
hotel to find Grace waiting in the hall. 

“Miss Nadia—have you seen her?” 
she questioned him sharply. 

“No, not to-day. What——” 

“Then I don’t know where she is. 
She’s gone.” Grace, suddenly losing 
her self-control, burst into tears. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE HOUSE OF THE STOAT 


HIS second day’s imprisonment— 
for so she called it to herself— 

had seemed to Nadia more trying than 
the first. Grace had returned, it was 
true, but Grace would impart but little 





information as to her movements at 
Newton, and was apparently absorbed 
in cleaning the bungalow. By noon 
Nadia’s lovely eyes were wistful. 
Surely Ralph Brierly would come in 
just for a few minutes? Things could 
not go on like this, 

“I’m just going to the village for 
some sugar, Miss Nadia,” said Grace. 

“Very well,” said Nadia listlessly. 
She took out some mending with which 
Grace had supplied her and sat down 
at the table with it. On an impulse she 
rose and took the little automatic from 
its drawer and laid it in her lap. 

There came the sound of a footstep 
on the porch, and she looked up. Per- 
haps it would be the detective who had 
borrowed the matches on their first 
evening here. No, it was a stranger— 
a wiry man with close-set eyes. 

“Am I addressing the lady who came 
here with Mr. Ralph Brierly in a car?” 

“Yes,” said Nadia. She felt a deep 
distrust of this man, and very cau- 
tiously lifted the automatic until it was 
pointed full at him behind a little heap 
of sewing materials. 

“Mr. Brierly sent me to conduct you 
to where he is waiting with a car, just 
beyond the village, madam.” 

“Why didn’t he come himself? 
asked Nadia. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 
“Couldn’t say, madam,” he replied. 
His tone implied that it was not his 
business to ask. 

Nadia sat still and considered. A 
shaft of sunlight fell slantingly on the 
barrel of the automatic and turned it 
to a little line of silver. The man’s eyes 
fell on it, and he repressed an excla- 
mation. 

“Miss Jarratt is with Mr. Brierly,” 
he said rather hurriedly. “I suppose 
they are waiting for you.” 

That decided Nadia. She rose, still 
hiding the pistol, and went into her 
bedroom. When she reappeared in hat 
and coat, the pistol was in her bag. 
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“How shall we cross?” she asked her 
guide as they approached the water’s 
edge. 

“Here’s our boat. Allow me.” He 
possessed himself of Nadia’s bag while 
he helped her into a small boat that 
was waiting. Then he handed her back 
her bag and took the oars. 

“The car is behind that bend, 
madam,” he said as they approached 
the opposite shore. 

Nadia jumped nimbly out and walked 
toward the bend. As she turned it she 
saw a big limousine awaiting her. The 
engines were running, and the chauf- 
feur had his hands on the wheel. 

“Mr. Brierly and Miss Jarratt are 
inside, madam,” said the man behind 
her. He moved forward and flung 
open the door. Nadia stepped into the 
car. It was empty. 

“Where ” she began. The door 
was banged behind her and the car shot 
forward. 

She sank onto the luxuriously up- 
holstered seat and looked round her. 
The interior of the car was banked 
with roses, 

“He has done this. ~He has trapped 
me,” murmured Nadia’s white lips. 
Her hand groped in her bag for the 
automatic. It was gone. Nadia closed 
her eyes and sank back against the 
downy cushions. 

The countryside was slipping past at 
a rate which made Nadia’s pulses 
throb; she knew that each field they 
passed brought her nearer to the pres- 
ence of David Glare—her husband! 

All too soon the car slowed up to pass 
through the gates of the drive leading 
to Harbor House, the place which 
David Glare, she remembered, had 
bought on his return from South Amer- 
ica, with the intention of settling down 
and making it his home. 

With an outward boldness she was 
far from feeling, Nadia left the limou- 
sine and touched the electric button. 





The door was promptly opened by a 
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manservant, who bowed and, without 
inquiring her name, requested her to 
follow him. 

Up a double oaken staircase she 
passed, keenly sensitive to the atmos- 
phere of depression and mustiness that 
comes to a house that has long been 
left unoccupied. 

The manservant opened the door of 
what appeared to be a boudoir. She 
entered with dragging steps. 

“Mr. Glare will be with you in five 
minutes,” announced the manservant., 
The next moment she was alone. 

She looked around her and scarcely 
saw the carved furniture, the deep-hued 
cashions, the satin-paneled walls, and 
the profusion of red roses. 

She crossed to the window and 
opened it. The fresh breeze from the 
sea five miles distant cooled her tem- 
ples. An open door revealed a bed- 
room—a picture of luxury in white and 
gold. Beyond, a mauve-tiled bathroom 
gleamed. She closed the communicat- 
ing door, seated herself on a divan by 
the window, and waited. At the end 
of five minutes exactly the door opened. 
She rose to her feet as David Glare 
entered. 

With an air of deliberation David 
Glare closed the door behind him. Then 
he bowed to her, and the features of his 
strong, subtle face softened to a smile. 
As her eyes met his, she caught her 
breath with sudden fear. She had ex- 
pected his eyes to show indignation, 
malevolence, malice—anything but that 
which they actually showed—the wel 
come of an ardent lover. 

“How do you do, Nadia? 
to see you,” 

If the greeting had been ironic she 
would not have minded. But it was 
It was a genuine expres- 
sion of pleasure at her presence. Dut 
the will that had nerved her in that 
strange, tempestuous rush to what she 
had believed was certain death did not 
now desert her. 


[ am glad 


not ironic. 
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She inclined her head in acknowl- 
edgment of his greeting. “Your serv- 
ant trapped me,” she said in a low, 
clear voice. ‘Otherwise I should not 
be here.” She resumed her seat by 
the window. David Glare took a step 
toward her. 

“fT respect you more than any woman 
alive, Nadia,” he said, “and admire you 
a thousand times more. You have my 
own qualities. You have played a 
game with a man’s courage and a man’s 
resource—and you have the man’s abil- 
ity to accept defeat without bitterness.” 

Nadia sat in silence. She had been 
wholly unprepared for this reception. 
She could see quite clearly that David 
Glare regarded her appearance in his 
house as the admission of defeat—the 
final surrender. He was not even go- 
ing to threaten her and dictate terms. 
He was taking her submission for 
granted. 

“We will not speak of the past,” con- 
tinued Glare with, as it seemed to her, 
the utmost good temper and self-satis- 
faction. “I will only tell you that your 
days as a fugitive are over. Within 
three or four hours the warrant against 
you will be canceled. Nothing of the 
past can touch you—and you and I to- 
gether will forget all that we have both 
been through, for I have been through 
it as well as you, little Nadia.” 

With the last words his voice took 
on a caressing note. She felt an in- 
explicable wave of lassitude, of non- 
resistance, surge over her. Her power 
to oppose, her very power to speak her 
mind, seemed to ebb from her as it 
had ebbed that day in the library at 
Redden, when she had tried to defy 
him and failed even to snub him. 

“Warrant?” she repeated dazedly. 
“What warrant?” 

He was by her chair now, and she 
could feel his proximity as if it were 
a physical thing. ‘Nadia, I must get 
you a maid as soon as I have settled 
was saying. “In 
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the meantime, forgive my fumbling fin- 
gers.” Too overwhelmed to resist, she 
felt him take the pins from her hat 
and remove it. ‘“‘Your coat, dear,” he 
whispered. 

Suddenly full control of herself re- 
turned to Nadia. How it came she 
could not at the moment understand. 
It seemed that something deep in her 
—the something that had up to now 
cringed and followed when this man 
called—shook off its fetters and stood 
defiant, ready to fight to the death. 

She wrenched herself away from 
him. “You completely misunderstand,” 
she said. “As you must know, I was 
tricked into coming here. I intend to 
leave at once.” 

David Glare laughed. 

“Tf I wished to walk out of your 
house this minute, would you try to 
detain me by physical force?’ Her 
voice was shaking. 

“My dear child, of course not,” re- 
plied Glare. “But you won’t walk out 
of this house all the same.” A veiled 
threat! Somehow it cleared the air. 

“By what other means can you stop 
me?” 

“Nadia,” said The Stoat as if he 
were deeply hurt, “you are insulting 
my intelligence—and that is not worthy 
of you. Haven’t you guessed yet that 
I have known your whereabouts from 
within twenty-four hours of your mag- 
nificent attempt to escape from 
Haven't you guessed that it is entirely 
owing to me that the warrant is out 
against you? I am afraid my beloved 
wife isn’t as reasonable as she is charm- 
ing.” 

Nadia shivered at the reminder of 
their relationship. Cold fear clutched 
at her heart as she realized the extent 
to which her person was in his power. 
No man would blame him, no law could 
punish him, if he were to force his 
attentions upon her. Of her own free 
will, in the eyes of the law, she had 
given him that right. 
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As if 
David Glare smiled with cynical amuse- 
ment. 

“Still struggling in the toils, little 
Nadia,” he said, and again came the 
possessive note that had once numbed 


interpreting thoughts, 


her brain. “Even at this moment you 
are half afraid that I shall caress you 
against your will, But I assure you 
that, until of your own volition——” 

“That can never be,” declared Nadia, 
gaining courage from the sound of her 
own voice. “I can no more give you 
my love now than I could when you 
forced me to consent to marry you. 
Surely—surely, with your knowledge 
of men and women, you must know 
that!” 

“IT know,” said The Stoat in his mat- 
ter-of-fact “But you have 
slightly misunderstood me, my dear. 
[ said nothing of love. I am not at 
all sure that 1 know what love is. At 
any rate, 1 have never experienced it, 
and I am quite certain that no one has 
ever manifested it toward me—man or 
woman.” 

In that moment, in spite of her terri- 
ble anxiety, in spite of her bewilder- 
ment at his reference to the warrant of 
which she knew nothing, Nadia felt a 
sudden pang of pity for David Glare. 
The strange ruthlessness, which she so 
feared, might well have its origin in 
that last confession. Neither man nor 


tones. 


woman had shown love to him. And 
the result was—that men called him 
The Stoat. 

She looked steadily at him. At last 


her gaze was free of that strange em- 
barrassment, that fluttering fear that 
had so shamed her. She could scruti- 
nize him with detachment, her senses 
free of him at last. 

The Stoat moved restlessly under 
her eyes. She realized that she, not he, 
was dominating the scene, and that he 
knew and resented it. 

“You never once came to me as a 
man who wishes to love and be loved,” 
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Nadia told him slowly. “You came as 
a threat, a menace, a pursuer.” 

“A pursuer who knows that the chase 
will end in capture,” declared Glare, 
“You are right, Nadia. lor reasons 
which I do not pretend to understand | 
wish to have you for my wife. And 
[ have set about getting you as my 
wife exactly as I have always set about 
getting anything | wanted—by making 
it impossible that I should be refused. 
I forced you to make a bargain with 
me, and you kept it literally. Then 
you risked death to escape from me. 
And now I have caught up with you. 
I have made the police hound you, and 
if you were to leave this house you 
would soon find that you have no other 
sanctuary.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Nadia. ‘‘You mentioned a warrant be- 
fore. I don’t follow you.” 

Glare seemed genuinely surprised. 
“Your friends have kept it from you!” 
he exclaimed. “Strange! However, it 
is of little importance. Let me explain. 
There is a warrant out you 
for the murder of Miriam Lind 

Nadia gasped for breath. “Against 
me?” she whispered. “You have let 
them do this, when you know that my 
poor father-——” 

Glare took from his pocket a docu- 
ment, It was the statement of Nadia’s 
guilt, signed by Rendle. 

“Let me read to you,” he said 
smoothly, “what your poor father has 
to say on the subject.” 


against 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


THE CHOICE. 

FLINGING out a hand, Nadia 

grasped the heavy velvet curtain 
of the window. The room was rock- 
ing round her, rocking and swirling. 
She. moved back a pace or two and 
sank again onto the divan. Glare 
Then he 


waited until she was seated. 
began to read. 
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The concise words stabbed Nadia’s 
consciousness like daggers. They made 
it clear that her father had proclaimed 
to all who read that she, Nadia, had 
committed the awful crime of murder. 
She reminded herself that, at the time 
he wrote it, he had thought her dead. 
Chat his health was feeble, his mind al- 
ready crumbling. But all the time her 
heart was growing cold within her, not 
with fear for herself, but with blind 
grief over her father. 

“He did not write that statement,” 
she protested faintly when Glare’s hard 
voice ceased. 

“No,” agreed The Stoat to her sur- 
prise. “But he signed it.” He strode 
toward her and showed her the crabbed 
and wavering letters. 

There was a short silence. Nadia, 
looking back over the last few days, 
was realizing to the full Brierly’s chiv- 
alrous care of her. And Grace, too— 
dear Grace must have known what dan- 
ger she was in. As if he could read 
her thoughts The Stoat continued: 

“Some days ago I sent you a message 
by your maid, to whom I showed this 
paper. I gather that she did not de- 
liver it, so I will repeat it. I cannot 
prevent your arrest, but I can refrain 
from producing this evidence. Were 
I to do so, the case against you must 
fall to the ground. The police them- 
selves are probably aware of that.” 

“T see,” said Nadia with white lips. 
“You will refrain from producing that 
document—at a price. What is the 
price ?” 

“Yourself.” 

She drew a long, quivering breath. 
She barely heard his further explana- 
tion. 

“If I receive your word that you 
will return to me here as my wife the 
moment you are given your liberty 
again, I will burn the paper now. If 
not, I shall send it to the sheriff, who, 
doubtless, will give it proper considera- 
tion. 
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Nadia turned away and gazed out 
of the window. The room overlooked 
the drive. Beyond was the winding 
road that lay like a ribbon over the 
hills, and beyond the hills was the sea. 
She opened the window more widely. 
The cool air beat about her temples, 
the scent of flowers was borne up to 
her like a benediction. Life was so 
sweet, 

She looked back at The Stoat. He 
had taken out a match and struck it. 
It was a fraction of an inch from the 
paper’s edge. Above its flicker his eyes 
were burning into hers. 

“Your wishes, Nadia?” he 
tioned. 

She struck the paper from his hand. 
The match fell, extinguished. Passing 
him like a whirlwind, she made for the 
farther side of the room, where she 
had seen a telephone. She lifted the 
receiver, 

“Harbor police station,” she said to 
central. 

“You are magnificent,’ she heard 
Glare say. She vouchsafed him neither 
word nor glance. The next moment 
she was speaking to the sergeant at the 
desk. 

“My name is Nadia Glare, born Na- 
dia Rendle. I am at Mr, Glare’s coun- 
try home—Harbor House. There is a 
warrant out for my arrest for—for 
murder, I have no wish to elude cap- 
ture. If you will come, I will wait 
here. In half an hour? Very well. 
And when you come, remind Mr. Glare 
that he has a paper to give you.” 

She replaced the received and 
glanced at the clock. It was three 
o’clock. “That is my answer,” she said 
to Glare as she moved back to the divan 
by the window and sat there, looking 
out. 

“You are magnificent,” The Stoat re- 
peated. “But you are impulsive, Nadia 
—too impulsive. I wanted to show you 
something. I will show it to you now.” 


ques- 


He drew from his breast pocket a 
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He opened it and took out 
He laid it on the divan 
beside her. For a moment she studied 
it uncomprehendingly. It seemed a be- 
wildering mass of lines and shadings. 

“A survey chart of the sound and the 
river,” he told her. “This little black 
cross indicates the exact spot at which 
the IVhite Fairy—Brierly’s motor boat 
—was anchored after its return from 
Green Plains on the day on which it 
picked you up.” 

Nadia sat stunned. It had never oc- 
curred to her that The Stoat knew the 
exact manner of her escape. 

“Below the black went on 
David Glare, “you will find another 
little cross in red ink, That red cross 
indicates the present position of the 
wedding dress, in which you honored 
me by becoming my bride. The wed- 
ding dress, I should add, is covered 
with a length of tarpaulin, on which 
has been penciled the name of the mo- 
tor boat from which it came. Within 
a couple of hours of your arrest—that 
is to say, in about three hours’ time— 
the police, under my supervision, will 
have fished out that tarpaulin containing 
tile wedding dress.” 

lor a moment Nadia could not speak. 
“What has my wedding dress to do 

ith it?” she demanded in a low, hoarse 
Vi 1¢ e, 

“That wedding dress of yours,” an- 
swered The Stoat, “will have a direct 
effect on putting Ralph Brierly in the 
dock beside you on a charge of being 
your accomplice. He is liable to the 
same punishment as yourself. I don’t 
suppose he will be hanged, but I rather 
that he will find it difficult to 
carry on his profession after he has 
ppeared as a prisoner in what will 

ubtless be a sensational case. In 
fact, to put it more directly, whatever 
the ultimate verdict in the case, Bri- 
erly’s professional ruin is a dead cer- 
tai ty.” 

Nadia’s hands locked themselves and 


map case. 
a survey chart. 


cross,” 


fancy 
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then fell despairingly apart. She had 
thought only of herself, her own pride 
and defiance. Not for an instant had 
she guarded the safety of the man she 
loved. And now it was too late. 

“Can we not, after all, come to 
terms ?” 


Nadia glanced at the clock. Five 
minutes past three. She had twenty- 
five minutes in which to decide. She 


could not doubt that The Stoat would 
carry out his threat. She found her- 
self trembling, icy cold. 

There came the sound of a car turn- 
ing into the drive. David Glare strode 
toward the windows. 

“They can’t have got here in this 
time!” he exclaimed half to himself, 
“My, that’s odd!” 

The exclamation was prompted by 
the fact that the car which turned into 
the drive contained four men, one of 
whom was Lieutenant Reardon. 

“Tt’s a curious coincidence,” he said 
to Nadia. “Here comes the city detec- 
tive who is working with Sheriff Mor- 
ris on your case. He must have tracked 
you here independently. It can have 
nothing to do with the call you made 
just now. 

“At a rough guess,” he added, “you 
have—about ninety seconds—in which 
to make your decision.” 

He stood before her, towering above 
her. His arms went out to her. His 
fingers touched her shoulders. She 
wanted to restrain him, to move away, 
but her limbs would not obey her brain. 
If she repulsed him, Ralph, whom she 
had cheated of so much, would be 
cheated of his future. 

Glare’s hands slipped round 
shoulders. Her lids were closed, 
she could feel his eyes piercing hers. 

“Come,” he said thickly, “your an- 
swer.” She was as if turned to stone. 
Only a pulse in her throat showed her 


her 
but 


anguish and wild despair. 
“Come 
\ knock was heard on the door. 
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With a muttered word The Stoat re- 
leased her as the door opened. Nadia 
swayed back, and stood with wide, ter- 
rified eyes, staring at the men who, she 
supposed, had come to take her. 

And she had not yet decided. To 
her surprise, she recognized one of 
them. It was Segrove, the detective. 
The sight of him was somehow reas- 
suring. His eyes looked kind. Next 
to him stood a man she had not seen 
before, but Glare appeared to know 
him. 

Before the door closed behind these 
two, both Nadia and Glare caught sight 
of two men standing in the hall out- 
side. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
REARDON PULLS THE STRINGS. 

OOD morning, Mr. Reardon,” said 

Glare easily. “I congratulate you. 
It’s very neat of you to trace my wife 
here. As a matter of fact, I did not 
wish you to make the arrest until I 
had had an opportunity to talk with 
her. Ferran, who brought her here, 
is pretty good at shaking off your fel- 
lows, I am told.” 

Lieutenant Reardon took little no- 
tice of the last words. He turned his 
scrutiny to Nadia and bowed with a 
courtesy that seemed strange in the 
light of his mission. Segrove, standing 
back somewhat, kept his eyes steadily 
on The Stoat. 

“Am I to understand that this lady 
is your wife?” Reardon asked Glare. 

“Why, of course!” said Glare. It 
seemed to him an absurd question. 
“Have you not come here for the pur- 
pose of making the arrest?’ In the 
casual way in which he asked the ques- 
tion there was no hint of pity or solici- 
tude for the plight of the woman who 
had defied him. 

Reardon frowned. “I did not ex- 
pect to find Mrs. Glare here,” he said 
slowly. “Now that I have had that 
good fortune, Mrs. Glare, perhaps you 
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will be good enough to answer a few 
questions of mine. I must warn you 
at the start that anything you say may 
be used in evidence against you.” 

“] quite understand that,” said Nadia 
quietly. “Please ask me anything you 
wish.” 

“Thank you,” said Reardon. “My 
first question is this—why did you 
agree to marry Mr. Glare?” 

For perhaps the first time in his life 
The Stoat allowed himself to look 
wholly astonished. “Really, lieuten- 
ant,” he protested angrily, “I am sur- 
prised that you should put such a ques- 
tion in my presence.” 

“T am not concerned with personal- 
ities,” said Reardon. ‘I am asking the 
question merely as a part of my official 
duty, in the hope of saving unpleasant- 
ness to Mrs. Glare.” 

“T hope that you will tell us,” Segrove 
added gently, “exactly why you agreed 
to marry Mr. Glare.” 

“T promised—because I had no alter- 
native,” answered Nadia slowly. “If 
I had refused—my father would have 
been accused of murder. I did it to 
save my father.” 

Segrove nodded as if he had expected 
the answer. “How could Mr. Glare 
affect your father’s position?” he 
prompted. 

Nadia hesitated. She had made her 
bargain with David Glare, and it was 
bad sportsmanship to go back upon it. 
Nevertheless, The Stoat was deliber- 
ately using the weapon of false evi- 
dence, not merely against herself, but 
against Ralph Brierly. Her first duty 
must certainly be to protect him. 

“Let me put the question another 
way,” said Reardon, his hand going to 
his pocket. ‘As an inducement to you 
to marry him—did Mr. Glare offer you 
—this?” As he spoke he produced the 
passport which Segrove had reclaimed 
from Mrs. Jarratt. 

A suppressed exclamation escaped 
Glare. Segrove’s face was inscrutable. 








The 





Nadia’s eyes gave the detectives their 
answer. 

“| perceive that it was in order to 
gain possession of this passport that 
you consented to marry a man_ for 
whom you cared so little that you pre- 
ferred death to being his wife,’ said 
Reardon. “Now, please tell me ex- 
actly what took place, Mrs. Glare, on 
the night that woman was shot.” 

Nadia drew her hand across her eyes. 
She had thought arrest was a simple 
matter. Why was she being subjected 
to such an intolerable strain? She 
looked up and again caught Segrove’s 
glance. It urged her to be strong. 

“| was asleep when I heard a shot 
fired,” she began. “I thought it was 
two shots, but I could not be sure. I 
came downstairs to the library, and I 
found father standing in the middle of 
the room—he seemed to be paralyzed 

with a revolver in his hand. I asked 
him what he had done, and he could 
He just said ‘The Stoat’— 
which is Mr. nickname. Tle 
had threatened to Mr. Glare if 
he saw him about the house or grounds. 
When I saw it was a woman who had 
been shot, [ thought that my father 
was out of his senses. I was wonder- 
ing what to do when Mr. Glare came 
through the French windows. 

“You seem to know all about Miriam 
lind,” she went on, ‘‘so presumably you 
now that she had a claim against my 
If it 


not say. 
Glare’s 
shoot 





nat 
my father had killed her—whether ac- 
identally or not—no one would believe 
that he had not murdered Mr. 
Glare had the proof of her identity, and 

{ agreed to marry him to save my 


father’s estate. were known t 


her. 


father.” 
“Thank you,” said Reardon, and he 


turned to Glare. 
“How did you become possessed of 
that passport?” he asked. 
“I decline to say,” answered Glare. 
“You can lose nothing by answering 
my question,” said Reardon. 
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“Thanks! I don’t require a police- 
man to advise me as to my interests,” 
replied Glare sneeringly. 

The sneer stung Reardon, and two 
points of red mounted to his cheek. 

“If you’d had a policeman to advise 
you in the first instance, Mr, Glare,” 
came the smooth tones of Segrove, 
“he’d have told you that the average 
American is dead certain to make a 
crack shot with a revolver. You'd have 
been a bachelor to-day if you'd con- 
sulted a policeman, Mr. Glare.” 

“You must excuse me,” said Glare 
ironically, “but your sarcasm is a bit 
above my head. | can’t make out what 
on earth it means.” 

“Then I'll tell you,” replied Segrove. 
He was still entirely calm, and he turned 
to Nadia. 

“When your father told you that he 
fired at this man he was speaking. the 


truth,” he said. “When your father 
entered the room that night Miriam 
Lind was behind the curtain, where 


Glare had placed her. Glare himself 
was in the room, in the shadow of a 
high bookcase. The moment the lig! 

were switched on he stood revealed to 
your father. Your father had 


Its 


sworn 


-to shoot him on sight if he found him 


in the house or grounds, and Glare 
that he intended to keep his 
promise. 

‘Now, Glare is a crack pistol shot, 


knew 


He has been in many revolver duels 
and has always come out best. ‘There 
is little he does not know about han- 


dling a gun. And on that night he 
gambled his life on his knowledge. 
“Just try to construct the picture 
with me. Your father, sitting at his 
desk, suddenly perceives David Glare 
His hand goes to the drawer where his 
What does Glare do? 
Oh, dear, no. 
your 


revolver is kept. 
Defend himself ? 
had used his 
would have been dead before he could 


If he 
own gun, father 
move a muscle. 


father is opening the drawer and tak- 


Instead, while your 
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ing out his revolver, Glare glides round 
the room, until he is standing in front 
of the curtain that concealed Miriam 
Lind, and whispers to her to come out. 

“Think what it means to be a really 
crack revolver shot. Glare could cal- 
culate to the tenth of a second exactly 
when that revolver would be fired. He 
could watch the muscles of the hand. 
As he saw your father’s finger close 
on the trigger, he sprang aside, calcu- 
lating that the bullet would most cer- 
tainly kill Miriam Lind. The only thing 
he did not calculate on was that your 
father was a bad shot. He fired and 
missed. Your father’s bullet lodged 
in the wall above the bookcase, after 
piercing one of your own hats which 
you had left there on the afternoon of 
the same day. Now, Glare is a quick 
thinker—I'll give him credit for that. 
Hie.saw his whole elaborate plan, to 
procure yourself and the Rendle for- 
tune, frustrated. He took a daring 
risk. He himself fired and_ killed 
Miriam Lind. Then he slipped through 
the Krench windows, leaving your 
father too astounded to do anything, 
You yourself know the rest of the 
story.” 

David Glare emitted a long, scornful 
laugh. 

“Good heavens! What a_ police 
force!’ he exclaimed. “You don’t 
seem to trouble your head about such 
tritfles as proof and witnesses, or don't 
your particular methods need it?” 

Segrove shrugged his shoulders. 

‘There is a proof at every point,” he 
said almost lazily. “Do you care to 
hear it?” 

“IT shall be interested.” The Stoat’s 
tone was an insult in itself, but Nadia, 
tense in the background, saw that his 
hands were twitching. 

“Very well,” said Segrove. “Proof 
that you visited Mrs. Brierly—other- 
wise Miss Miriam Lind—at her home 
has been supplied by her black servant; 
also, that she was sent to fetch her mis- 


tress’ passport, and that it was handed 
to you. Your servants here have testi- 
fied that Miss Lind came here on two 
occasions, and that you were heard to 
urge her to let you manage the Rendle 
affair. Mr. Chesterfield, Mr. Jaroman, 
and Mr. Jack Kenyon have all stated 
that your attentions were unwelcome to 
Mr. Rendle’s daughter and that, after 
a scene with Mr. Walter Kste, Rendle 
threatened to shoot you on sight if he 
found you at Redden again. Shall I 
go on?” 

The Stoat was laughing again, 

“By all means. So far your inter- 
esting comments do not bear in the least 
on my wife’s—crime.” 

Segrove’s eyes flashed at his tone, 
He spoke more crisply: 

“Your wife is completely cleared 
of the charge you have been at such 
pains to build up against her, by the 
testimony of an independent witness. 
Mr. Walter Este saw from the road 
that a full minute at least elapsed after 
the shots before Miss Rendle turned 
on the lights in her own room upstairs, 
put on her wrap, and descended to the 
library.” 

With a little moan of relief Nadia 
moved toward this big-boned, keen-eyed 
man who had come in the very nick 
of time. 

The Stoat appeared unruffled. 

“You have still to back up your pre- 
posterous charge against me,” he said. 

“There is no necessity for me to do 
so,” returned Segrove, “but, if you are 
curious, | am willing. The same wit- 
ness—Mr. Walter Kste—saw Mr. Ren- 
dle a few seconds after he had fired 
his shot. He was at his desk. The 
bullet he fired missed you and lodged 
in the wall by the bookcase. As you 
slipped from the room and along the 
terrace he moved to the middle of the 
room, where the dead woman lay. But 
there is no doubt that, when he fired, 
he was at his desk.” 

“Well 
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“The medical reports of the inquest 
state most emphatically that Miss 
Miriam Lind was shot at close range. 
Mr. Rendle was fully twenty feet 
away.” 

With a snarl, Glare dropped his hand 
to his pocket. At the movement Rear- 
don, raising his voice, called to the men 
outside, who promptly entered. 

“Arrest that man for the murder of 
Miriam Lind.” 

Scarcely had the words left his lips 
David Glare whipped out an 
automatic pistol. Nadia, white as 
death, gave a warning cry. 

“Stand back, the lot of you!” The 
Stoat commanded. “I’ll kill the first 
man and the second who attempts to 
touch me.” 

“Nab him,” commanded 
“That gun isn’t loaded.” 

With a lightning aim at the head of 
the first man, David Glare pressed the 
trigger.. There came a click. With a 
cry of rage Glare threw the pistol from 
him. 

“That gun, Mr. Glare, was unloaded 
at two a. m, this morning,” said Rear- 
don, who had recovered his good hu- 
mor, “while you were asleep, by one 
of my men.” 

As the nearer of the two men came 
toward him, David Glare struck, and 
the man fell back, reeling, upon his 
companion. Glare dashed through the 

municating door to the bedroom 
aud banged and locked it. 


when 


Reardon. 


“Break the door,” commanded Rear- 
don, “I'll watch the hall.” 

Scarcely had he given the order be- 
fore the door, to the surprise of every 
one, was opened. David Glare ap- 
peared smiling. 

“Tt’s all right, my dear 
There is no need to disturb yourself,” 


he said smoothly. ‘You can take me 


Reardon. 


if you wish, but I warn you that we 
hall never reach the station.” 
His voice faltered on the last words. 
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He swayed and groped for the divan. 
Before any one could reach him he had 
dropped onto it. His eyes closed and 
his teeth gritted as his body was racked 
with a spasm of pain. 

Segrove was well familiar with the 
prussic-acid poisoning, 
He knew that within a few seconds 
David Glare would be dead. He 
grasped Nadia firmly by the arm. 


symptoms of 


“Come with me, please,” he = said 
gently as he led her from the room, 

“You realize what has happened,” he 
remarked quietly as he led her down 
the stairs. “Your husband has 
mitted suicide. I should like, if 
will allow me, to send you safely back 
home.” 

The limousine which had_ brought 
Nadia to the house was still waiting on 
the drive. Ferran appeared in the hall. 

“You 


Plains,” 


com- 
you 


know your way to Green 
said Segrove to Ferran, “and 
you know where Redden is. You will 
drive this lady there at once. I shall 
phone to the Green Plains police, who 
will report her arrival—and _ if 
she does not arrive safely I will hold 
You know who I am, 


safe 


you responsible. 
don’t you?” 
“Yep,” grunted Ferran, 
orders when I’ve got to.” 
“Right! We understand each other,” 
said Segrove as he helped Nadia into 
the car. 


“I can obey 


“Where is your maid?’ he asked. 
“Is she in Bungalow Town? I will 
send her a wire to join you.” 

Nadia nodded. Ferran had started 


the engine, and a moment later the 
automobile moved slowly out of the 
drive into the main road. As the car 
gathered speed, Nadia lay back on the 
cushions with closed eyes. 








The Stoat was dead! The evil nig! 
mare of flight and of living in hiding 
was at an end. She was a free woman. 
The slur on her father’s honor was re- 


moved. 








CHAPTER XLVII, 
HOME AND HAPPINESS. 


Nadia drove back in the big gray 
car, where the scent of the roses 


AS 


still hung as heavily as smoke, the re- 


action from the emotional strain to 
which she had been subjected had set 
in. She could not visualize her posi- 
tion. 

She was going home to Redden. 
That thought stirred in her numbed 
brain. Another followed it. Her 
father had not killed Ralph’s mother; 
that shadow was gone—forever. Then 
came the realization that all shadows 
were gone forever. The Stoat was 
dead. She was free. 

Marples, the butler, advanced down 


the steps to greet her. She had ex- 
pected him to be alarmed at sight of 
her, as one returned from the dead. 


But, though she was not aware of it, 
Sheriff Morris had dropped mysterious 
hints, and Mrs. Jarratt had gossiped. 
Marples did not think he saw a ghost 
when Nadia stumbled out of the car 
and ran into the great hall where every 
corner gleamed a welcome. He fol- 
lowed her in, tears in his own old eyes, 
and in the name of all the servants bade 
her welcome home. 

“Are they all here still?” asked Na- 
dia wistfully. 

“Every one of ’em, madam,” was the 
answer. ‘Mr. Glare ordered it so. And 
Mr. Glare—if I may ask—is he——” 

“He is dead.” 

Briefly she told Marples of his plot- 
tings and his ignominious end. 

“IT wish you to know, Marples, and 
to tell every one, because it means that 
my father did not kill that poor lady. 
He was innocent—as innocent as I.” 

She hurried into the library. There, 
half asleep, Grace found her. She said: 
“Mr. Brierly’s in the little drawing- 
room, Miss Nadia. He’s been scouring 


the country for you. Will you see him?” 
THE 
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With her 
Full 
She must see 
that justice was done to him. 

He wasestanding by the window. 
he swung round to greet her, she felt 


“Of course,” said Nadia. 
hand on the door, she paused. 
realization came to her. 


As 


the warm color creep from brow to 
chin. He did not offer to touch her, 
but stood looking at her, his soul in his 
eyes. 

“How beautiful you are in your 
beautiful home,” he said softly. 

“It is yours—not mine,” she re- 


minded him. 

Their eyes met and rested long on 
each other. 

The word was not spoken then. It 
was too soon; horror and hatred were 
not far enough behind. But the day 
came—a glorious golden day—which 
tinged the roses’ velvet with fire—when 
the happy quarrel was done. 

Nadia’s glance was roving after the 
trim figure of Grace, fluttering across 
to the new garage where George Grant 
reigned supreme. Brierly was drink- 
ing in the ethereal beauty of Nadia’s 
face and the elusive charm of every 
gesture. 

“When you take over Redden,” Na- 
dia began for the hundredth time, “you 
will see that Grant and Grace have 
enough to marry on, won't you?” 

“And when you have settled down 
to being its sole mistress you'll find a 
corner for poor old Aunt Sarah, won’t 
you;” he countered mischievously. 

She stamped her foot in mock ex- 
asperation. She looked like a lovely, 
naughty child. Only her eyes were the 
eyes of a woman. 

With an exclamation he caught her 
in his arms and held her to him. 
“You’ve known a long time that I wor- 
ship you—let me show you how. For- 
get everything but that—that you're 
mine and I’m yours, and Redden is 
ours.” 

END. 
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IMPATIENTLY, and with an 
air of great annoyance, Line- 

q gar waved away the smoke 

floating from Williams’ cigar. 
“Volturio is late,” said he. “Nearly 
fifteen minutes late. I don’t like it.” 

“Twelve, to be precise,” corrected 
Brodie. “He will come. It’s mighty 
cold in this office.” He went over to 
the radiator to be sure the heat was 
turned on. “A pity that Volturio can’t 
be here on time. It’s after ten now.” 

Linegar held up a hand. “I think I 
hear him now,” he announced. 

Brodie paused in front of the radia- 
Linegar kept his palm raised; 
Williams twisted his head round toward 
the door and kept it in that position. 


tor; 


Che three men were in a large office 
at the top of a building in Harlem. In 
he center was a long desk with a double 
rail above it, and three leather-topped 
stools on either side. There was a roll- 
top desk in a corner, an old-fashioned 


in another, and a tele- 


phone against the low 


ds 
rlooked a tiny quadrangle 
t building at the back and others on 


This well was an absolutely 


pying press 


wall. The wine 


formed 


either side. 
black hoie just now, the hour being late. 
The hundred and stairs, all 
of stone, with an that 
down to the basement, passed three 
landings below the top one, where other 
offices were grouped. The tenants of 


seventeen 


rail, went 


iron 


these had gone home some time, and the 
caretaker and his wife were already 
sweeping them out. 


The office where the three men waited 
for a fourth bore on its door, which 
was half mahogany and half frosted 
glass, the inscription “Brodie & Co. 
General Merchants.” 

“You are right,” Williams said, after 
a pause. ‘Here comes Volturio.” 

A strong hand the door 
handle, and a man entered. He cast 
a keen look around. ‘Good,’ he mut- 
tered; “we are all here. I was detained 
a few minutes.” 

He spoke without apology, with a 
masterful air. He did not look like a 
man who ever apologized. The short, 
thick topcoat upon his broad shoulders 
glistened with rain. He removed his 
hard felt hat and shook off the wet. 


grasped 


[here’s water enough out to drown 
a shark,” he said. 

The three men did not answer, and 
each kept his eyes upon the newcomer. 
When the latter had taken off his satu- 
rated coat, he seized a small and rather 


}; 
il 


rickety table by the side of the copying 
and carried it to the 


tween the long office 


space be- 
and the 


press 
desk 
radiator. 
“There!” he 
“Suppose we all sit round this table 
while we hold our conference? It 
makes a warm place; we can use it for 


said, setting it down. 


our notes and papers; and being close 
together we can pitch our voices low. 
Draw up!” 
“It’s quiet 
Linegar remarked. 
caretaker left on the premises.” 


enough here, though,”’ 
“There is only the 
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He had a queer habit, after speaking, 
of sniffing and blinking his eyes. 

“What's the news, Volturio?” 
questioned Brodie, taking off his round 
spectacles and rubbing the lenses with 
his handkerchief. 

“Best or worst—I can see Volturio 
has something,” said Williams, picking 
a fragment from the chewed end of his 
cigar. 

“That’s as true as—as that our in- 
scription of “General Merchants’ on the 
door is the other thing, being a blind 
to cover our real affairs,” answered 
Volturio. “First we will take the busi- 
ness that has brought us all here—Mrs. 
Claypool’s diamonds. She will be at 
the Palmer ball to-morrow night, and 
she will glistén with almost every jewel 
she owns. To that end I worked hard, 
being almost responsible for the ball! 
Our scheme for those jewels is good. 
It scintillates more than the stones, 
The urgent summons calling her away; 
the mishap to her car en route, our 
ready-and-waiting taxi—all so simple, 
but with every angle and rough edge 
polished away by our united coopera- 
tion. The main scheme, as usual, was 
created by Skarrs, whom we acknowl- 
edge the center of our little system, the 
best brains in Brodie & Co., very gen- 
eral merchants. To each one of us was 
allotted his part. Now we meet with 
all our plans perfected, to cast a final 
look round and examine every risk un- 
der a mental microscope.” 

“You can talk, Volturio,” said Line- 
gar. He sniffed and he blinked. 

“We had our chat before you came,” 
Williams added. ‘All seems in order.” 

Volturio leaned back, a rather _ter- 
rible smile lifting his little black mus- 
tache. “Seems?” he echoed. “Yes, 
seems is the word. As a matter of 
fact, our idea has exploded like a fire- 
cracker in a dark night; and that isn’t 
the worst, either.” 

In the tense silence that followed he 
produced a slip of paper. “The mes- 


best 
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sage on this is in cipher,” he continued, 
“Skarrs’ cipher, and from him to me. 
Brodie, read it and pass it on.” 

Brodie read. It took him less than a 
minute. Then he uttered a curse. 

During that minute, Volturio, lean- 
ing forward, had fixed upon Brodie a 
look as searching as if he had been try- 
ing to see the very soul in him. He 
said quietly, “Pass it to Linegar.” 

Brodie obeyed. He removed his 
spectacles and rubbed them hard. 

Linegar ran his eyes over the cryptic 
lines. He threw up his head, pierced 
with astonishment, and saw Volturio 
peering at him as he had watched 
Brodie. 

“A mistake! T’ll swear it’s a mis- 
take!” exclaimed Linegar, disturbed to 
his heart. 

“Your turn, Williams,” said Volturio, 
and this time his boring eyes settled 
upon the third man in a gaze of the 
most burning scrutiny. 

Williams read. An angry flush 
surged into his face; he lifted a 
clenched fist as if to smash the table, 
then relaxed. 

“If Skarrs says it is so, it is so, I 
suppose,” he remarked quietly. He 
pulled off another wet strip from his 
cigar. 

Volturio crossed his arms upon the 
table’s edge. “I got that message from 
Skarrs half an hour ago,” he said, 
speaking with deliberation. “TI see that 
it is perfectly intelligible to us all. 
Skarrs informs us that one of us has 
played informer to the police. He says, 
as you see, that he had no time to put 
his suspicions and inquiries into his 
cipher note, nor inclination. He just 
says that he is absolutely certain. 
Skarrs never talks like that unless the 
thing is. He puts us on our defense 
right away. He thinks he can ascer- 
tain the name of the spy in our midst, 
but has no clear data at present. He 
warns us, I say. That is worthy of 
Skarrs. We feel obliged; that is to 











say, three of us feel very much obliged 
to Skarrs. It appears, therefore, that 
three of us are on the edge of a preci- 
That is an unendurable state of 
affairs, I think. The scheme for which 
we assembled here goes, of course. 
Mrs. Claypool can keep her diamonds. 
That has become a minor affair now. 
We have to deal with a far more seri- 
ous matter, gentlemen. To-night, here, 
in this room, we have got to probe to 
the evil—and kill it! That is clear?” 

“Quite clear,” said Brodie. He took 
off his spectacles, 

“Absolutely imperative,” Linegar 
He sniffed and blinked, as was 


pice. 


agreed. 
his habit. 

“Give us a lead, Volturio,” Williams 
remarked, tearing at his ragged cigar. 

Slowly, deliberately, Volturio turned 
his face from one man to another and 
back again. “It’s not going to be easy,” 
he said. “And it’s horrible—horrible! 
One of us men, sitting here, has turned 
informer, either to save his own hide, 
or for money. That one isa spy. The 
question is—which one? Linegar, is it 
you?” 

“Tt certainly is not.” 

“Williams, is it you?” 

“No, Volturio.” 

“Brodie, are you this scoundrel ?” 
‘Emphatically—no.”’ 

“There remains myself,” continued 
Volturio, in a tone of deep gloom. “T 
think you can rule me out. If I was 
the traitor I should scarcely have laid 
the cards on the table, you will admit.” 

“Allowed,” said Linegar. 

“Obviously you would 
quiet,” agreed Williams. 

“You are cleared, 
Brodie, 

“All right. That leaves three of us. 
Better, but still hard. 
in an are light of certainty—that we 
\\ e 


have kept 


Voltur io,” said 


One thing shines 


are going to have our revenge. 


must not let the spy among us leave this 

room to-night. 

the police we do not know. 
g9A—Ds 


How much he has told 
By silenc- 
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ing him we may ease our danger, or we 


may greatly increase it. But we will 
have our measure of vengeance. We 
will find him, here and now; we will 


put a bullet in his heart; and then we 
will drop what is left of him out of 
the window? Are you all with me?” 

They were, and they said so. 

“We may stay here all night; all to- 
morrow; but we will not leave this 
place before settling our account. If 
In making 
this disclosure I have given the alarm 
That could not be avoided. 
so much the better, for it com- 


we do, we lose our chance. 


to our spy. 
Yet it is 
pels us to act—at once!” 

As Volturio  tinished 
thrust a hand into a side pocket and 
brought out a revolver with a long, 
steel barrel. The deadly-looking thing 
he placed on the table before him, put- 
ting his big hands over it. Three pairs 


speaking he 


of eyes, fixed gloomily and apprehen- 
sively upon him, 


ments, then traveled again to his stern, 


watched his move- 


set face. 


\ long pause ensued. They all 
looked steadily at Volturio. They 
wanted a lead. Ina tense, deep silence 
they waited. All they heard was the 


dulled fall of the rain in the night. 

Presently Williams ventured a_ re- 
mark. 

“Are you keeping anything up your 
sleeve, Volturio?” he asked. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Are you possessed of even a shred 
of information which would help us in 
this inquiry?” 

“Not the veriest shred. 
is what y 
Skarrs’ note there.” 

“Then how shall we make a start?” 

“T’ll begin. First, Williams, we will 
take yourself. Have you betrayed us: 
Are you the spy in 
your light that must be put out 
must stand 
Now you have an 
favor: 


All I know 


ut have read for yourselves 1n 


our midst? Is it 
before 
we quit this place? You 
up to the question. 
argument in your 


you have 
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already spent a year or two in an In- 
diana penitentiary.” 

“You reckon that in his favor?” 
queried Brodie. ‘ 

“T think so.” 

“Why?” demanded Linegar. 

“Because having gone through the 
flames once, he might not be so nerv- 
ous of arrest as one who had not faced 
We will turn to you, Line- 





the music. 
gar” 

“All right; go ahead.” He 
and blinked rapidly. 

“Tt is not easy to suspect you,” con- 
tinued Volturio. ‘“‘A man who has had 
a university education, and who fills 
a high-up niche in fashionable society, 
would naturally be very much averse to 
placing himself and his affairs in the 
hands of the police. He would feel 
that, however lightly he might be let 
off for giving away his pals, he scarcely 
would be let off altogether ; and a single 
month—a day—in prison would damn 
him and his position eternally. Such 
a man are you, Linegar. It is a point 
we have got to bear in mind.” 

“What about me?’ cut in Brodie, 
whipping off his spectacles. “2 haven't 
been in a penitentiary. / do not dine 
with the four hundred.” 

“Very true,’ answered Volturio 
sonberly. ‘And against Brodie, 
is the fact that you are a married man 
with children. Your 
give way to a nervy panic which would 
send you round to police headquarters. 
Nevertheless, I much doubt if you did 
this dog’s trick. Next to Skarrs, you 
have the brains. Some of your flashes 
reveal the born crook. We all remem- 
ber that in that matter of the Evershed 
you put your finger on a 

and saved us from certain 
No, I do not see why we 
suspect you particularly, 


sniffed 


you, 


sort might well 


emeralds, 
weak link 
capture. 
should 
Brodie.” 

“T swear that I am straight,” an- 
swered Brodie, with a rather husky 
laugh. 
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“We all swear that,” put in Williams, 

“This has not led us an inch along 
the trail,” said Linegar. ‘Unless ss 

“Unless what?” demanded Volturio. 

“T suppose we must not include 
Skarrs in this inquiry?” 

“An idle question. The answer to it 
is the same that I used in my own de- 
fense, for if Skarrs had betrayed us, he 


would have given no warning.” 





of his cigar. ‘Then I fail to see——” 
“Hush, for Heaven’s whis- 
pered Volturio, lifting a hand. 
Each man stiffened to stone. A half 
minute passed. Nothing happened. 
“Did you hear anything?” 
Brodie, pale as ashes. 


sake !”” 


asked 

“There is some one outside,” replied 

Volturio in a barely audible voice. 
The whisper was scarcely out of his 


mouth when knuckles rapped loudly 
upon the door, which Volturio had 
locked. 

“Too late!” gasped Linegar. “We 


are trapped. The devil among us ar- 
ranged it for to-night!” 

The summons was 
and imperative. 


“The p lice ee 


repeated, harsh 
panted Brodie, paler 
“Who'll gor” 

“Keep your seats,” warned Volturio, 
a flash passing over his eyes. “If this 
is the police, then the man we are seek- 
ing among ourselves will be the one who 
will want to open the 
may throw himself upon their protec- 
tion. That won't do, by Heaven! I'll 
And his fierce, heated eyes 
glanced from one face to another. 

The knocking had become loud and 
imperative now. 

Volturio spoke. 


than ever. 


door—that he 


chi OSE id 


“You, Williams, 
open the door.” 

Williams drew a long, deep breath. 
He left his seat, turned the key in the 
lock, and flung the door ajar. 

Brodie burst into a hysterical laugh. 

It was only the watchman of the of- 
fices who stood outside. 























“Beg your pardon, gents,” he stam- 
mered. “I thought you had gone and 
I saw a light and thought burglars had 
broken in here.” ; 

“All right,” answered Volturio care- 

The watchman departed, and Vol- 
turio locked the door again. 

“False alarm,” he said grimly. 
will continue.” 

\nd he resumed his seat at the table. 

Linegar, whose nerves were fretted, 
said peevishly: “I should like to end 
this thing quickly. We can’t remain 
here all night.” 

“We do not go until we have found 
our man and put out his light,” Vol- 
turio replied steadily. “Patience. I 
feel in my bones that we shall get him.” 

“Tt doesn’t look likely to me,” said 
Williams dejectedly. 


“We 


“Think of a way out of it, then,” an- 
swered Volturio, ‘Mine is not the only 
head present.” He took up the blue- 
steel revolver and seemed to weigh it in 
the palm of his left hand. “I repeat— 
this pistol has got to shut the mouth of 
one of us to-night. I have the key of 
the door, and it remains in my posses- 
sion,” 

“Possibly Skarrs may have jumped to 
a false conclusion?’ was the next re 
mark, which came from Brodie. 

Instantly Volturio’s eyes were upon 
him. “Just why do you harp on that?” 
he asked coldly. “Is Skarrs the man to 
send us that message unless he knew?” 

“No—no,” faltered Brodie, who saw 
suspicion showing in every face. “Of 
ourse he was certain. 
remark,” 


I take back my 
And with a tremulous hand 
he wiped his spectacles. 

Williams pushed back his chair sav- 
agely, and with thumbs in his armholes 
and chewing his cigar viciously, he 
began to walk up and down, up and 
down, trying to think out the terrible 
conundrum, 

“Best keep your seat, Williams 
Volturio. “You 


see what delicate 
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ground we are on, and the least action 
may be open to suspicion,” 

At that moment they heard the shuf- 
fling footstep of the watchman outside. 

“Oh, curse that fellow!” Linegar ex- 
claimed. And then, as a thought struck 
him—*“I suppose he is—all right, eh?” 

: answered Volturio. “I 
have satisfied myself on the point. He 
is what he seems—a watchman.” 

Brodie, who had opened his mouth 
once or twice as if to speak, now re 
marked stammeringly : 

“T should like to put forward a sug 
gestion, if I can do so without prejudice 
to myself.” 

“Let us have it, by all means,” 
turio said promptly. 

“Tt is ” The speaker faltered, 
casting a furtive and a somber eye upon 
the long pistol which Volturio wa fin- 


gering. 


Be easy, 


\ ol- 


“T don’t want to be misunder- 
hesitated. 
have your 


stood,’ he 

‘Let us 
Volturio. 

“Here it is, then,” Brodie said, 
ing courage. “As 
chance of our spotting the spy in our 
midst, I that he be offered a 
chance of grace; let us 

a few minutes 
his mind to confess. 


idea,” repe ated 
gain 
there seems but little 
uggest 
stipulate a time 
for him to make up 
Let us pl 
admits his guilt, we 
We shall then know 
where we are, and means can 
him quiet until we 
have made oursel\ es safe.” 

“Bah! He will not believe us,”’ Line- 
gar said scornfully. 

“But we must do 
claimed Williams explosively. “It is 


‘dge our 
word that, if he 
will not kill him. 
at least 


be taken to keep 


something !”’ 


easy to talk of sitting here indefinitely, 
1 ° ° P o, 3° a 
but there is a limit. 
Volturio rolled his 
from one face to another. 
that we are 
he replied sullenly. 


scowling ey 

“Vou forget 
here to deal out revenge,” 
“You talk of mak 
lor my part I do 


The dog 


ing ourselves 


safe, 


not see 


how it is pos ible. 
probably gave away our past; and if the 
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police withhold their hand for the pres- 
ent, it is because they want to take us 


red-handed in the scheme which we 
have just abandoned. Suill, we will 
give your idea a chance, Brodie. I 


allow the man among us who has done 
devilish thing three minutes in 
which to admit it; and I promise that 
least this building 


tls 


he shall at leave 
alive.” 

As Volturio spoke he put his watch 
upon the table. 

‘Three minutes,” he repeated, “and 
not a second more.” 


1 


fhe term of grace commenced. In 


the de ep ilence could be heard the tick- 
ing of the watch. 
minute has 


turio grimly. 


“One gone,” said Vol- 
No one dared to move, for fear that 

it might be interpreted as the beginning 

of a confession. 
“Two minutes!” 

The ticking seemed to become faster 

louder—to race. 


“c 1 


he fellow 
cried Williams. 


For Heaven’s sake let t 


speak and end this,” 


NI ed erga oe lS Pin ailencn 
No one answered him. 1e silence 
became a torment. 
“Three minutes! The time has ex- 


pired!” said Volturio. 
He took up his watch and replaced it 


on the gold chain. 


“This is becoming more than my 
nerves can stand,” Linegar burst out 
hoarsely. “It is certain that the fellow 


at least not while 


we sit here, because he knows that we 
have nothing to go upon.” 

Absolutely nothing at all,” answered 
Volturio in a deep, menacing growl. 


“Then how, in Heaven's name re 





violent 
that 


caused by the 


Suddenly every one gave a 
; 


showed the tension 


gripped them. It was 


abrupt trilling of the telephone bell. 
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Volturio was first from his chair. He 
left the revolver upon the table. He 
unclipped the receiver from its hook 
and placed it to his ear. He called into 
the instrument, answering some one: 
“Yes, yes.” Then, for an instant, he 
averted his head 
shoulder at the others. 

“Tt’s Skarrs,” he said briefly. 

They all looked at him intently. He 
was speaking again into the phone. He 
called out in an amazed 
“What?” Then he dashed the 
into its clips and spun around. 
voice rang out like a clarion: 
found out! told me the 
name!” 

That 
scarcely 


to glance over his 


Voice — 
receiver 
lis 
“Skarrs 
has He has 
triumphant, ringing cry 
uttered when Williams hurled 
back his chair and grabbed the revolver 
from table. He leaped 
screaming out an imprecation. 

“Hands off!” he cried 
‘By life and death I'll 
man who comes near me!” 

Volturio’s 
out: 


was 


the away, 


menacingly, 


sh ot the 


‘ 


lirst 


and 
everybody ! 


calm 
“Steady, 
Listen tome. It was not Skarrs speak- 
ing. It my housekeeper. I had 
arranged for her to call me at the veri 
minute she did. It was a trick, 
There stands our cursed spy 
—self-confessed !” 

“T don’t care! I don’t care! Keep 
away, or [ll shoot!” Williams cried as 


if demented. 


voice, strong, 


he rT ymed 
Was 


and it 
has won. 


Volturio uttered a laugh that was 
frightful. “Blaze away,” he said taunt- 
ingly. “The revolver isn’t loaded!” 

The three men bore down upon 


Williams. There rose the sound of scuf- 
fling feet, of pants for breath, of the 
window flung up, of a 
strangled cry for mercy, which was fol- 
wild scream, which ended 
by the thud of a body on the stones a 
hundred feet below. 


being 


lowed by a 
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E are human. We admit it, and without argument. We bask in the 
W sunshine of praise. But, we hepe we have some sense, and we are 
very thankful and greatly appreciative when readers take the trouble 

to sit down and write us a “‘call-down’’ letter, 

\ll of the above applies to most authors; and we use the word “most” 
advisedly. When we get a letter of criticism about something we have done, 
we answer it. When we get one about something an author has done, we shoot 
it along to the author with a “Say, old boy, if he has you, admit it; but if he 
hasn’t, go to ’im.” 

Here are two letters which illustrate the point. We might add that Har- 
rington Strong belongs to the class in which those “most”? authors belong. 


“Dear Epritor: Since reading ‘The Glove of Guilt’ in the last issue of 
Detective Story MAGAZINE, the spirit moves me to send you this message. 

“T like Detective Story Macazine. I take not a little pleasure in reading 
niystery stories, and I wish to congratulate you over your splendid luck in being 
able to offer your readers a class of fiction that not only appeals to readers of 
light literature, but also to a class whom we might call rational highbrows, who 
require something light and really worth while to pass an idle hour, thereby 
relieving the strain or ‘brain fag’ which the day’s grind has produced. I am 
assuming, of course, that the ‘honest to goodness’ class of ‘highbrows’ does not 
read light literature unless it should happen to carry with it some pet, down-to- 
date psychological problem. 

“Personally I enjoy best, fiction that is written in good English, with only 
necessary interjection of dialect and ‘rough-neck’ language to portray the char- 
acters properly. Further, I would like very much if your authors would see 
fit to introduce into their stories a bit more technical and other useful knowledge 
based on fundamental fact; something of value that could be stored away in one’s 
gray matter for future reference. 

“Along these lines your Bentiron stories are remarkable; indeed, as is the 
case with the greater number of these stories, one cannot read them and not 
realize having acquired additional knowledge, and at the same time feel a de- 
licious relaxation of mind and body, 

“In ‘The Glove of Guilt,’ Mr. Strong spoke about ‘telegraphing’ finger 
prints. If this is possible, a little space telling something about how the feat 
was accomplished would have helped the story; or a little of the Cammille Flam- 
marion technical imagination would have helped, and saved the story. If friend 
Strong is not too sensitive I should like to ask just how ‘Mr. Butler’ locked the 
safe door after deciding to exit through the tunnel ? 

“IT am pleased to note improvement in most of your authors’ treatment of 
the stock phrases, ‘He selected with care one of John Doe’s fragrant Havanas,’ 
or ‘special-brand perfectos.’ It is refreshing for a change to say: ‘He brought 
out a box of the well-known White Feather cigars, a brand popular among club- 
men,’ et cetera. 

“Often I wonder if some of your writers do not use rather too much space 
over the romance of the story. It is true that ‘everybody loves a lover,’ but does 
not too much loving and ‘hearts-that-beat-as-one’ talk in a mystery story detract 
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rather than help as a whole’ In other words, I might say: Do not allow romance 
to overshadow the intent to put an overwhelming grip to the mystery of the story. 

“IT wish to commend your How, When, and Where of Success department, 
There is much inspiration in these articles to both old and young who, through 
careless thought of the future, have allowed the spark of ambition to smolder, 
Miss Rice’s department, too, is interesting and helpful. 

“Best wishes for the success of Detective Story MAGAZINE, 

“Corona, California. R, M. WarNER.” 

“Dear Epiror: I have been much interested in the letter of Mr. R. M. 
Warner, especially those paragraphs regarding my story, ‘The Glove of Guilt’ 
Mr. Warner asks about ‘telegraphing finger prints.’ The description of a finger 
print may be telegraphed as readily as the description of a man, because of the 
accuracy of classification of loops, whorls, and so on. It is done every day. 
Comparison of the actual prints is the best, of course, but in case of emergency 
there easily may be telegraphed sufficient description of the print to form the 
basis of a charge for holding a man until the actual prints can be compared. 
The Federal prison at Leavenworth probably deals with prints over the tele- 
graph wires every day. 

“Mr. Warner asks, also, how ‘Butler,’ in ‘The Glove of Guilt’ could lock 

“ 


nol 
ug 


the door of the vault after getting inside and deciding to make his escape th 


the tunnel. The story deals with a small-town bank, and it is stated distinctly 
that there is one modern vault, and that the others are old-fashioned, the sort 
that can be opened at any time; a kind of glorified safe, in other words. Any 
first-class yegg will tell Mr. Warner that the slightest jar will lock the door of 
such a vault sufficiently to make the working of the combination necessary. In 
the story it says that the searchers found the door of the vault closed. That 


is the sort of vault or safe that a yegg can open by listening to the tumblers. 
The thing could have been explained at greater length, of course, but such an 
explanation would have turned a story into a species of technical articl 

“T have been interested in Mr. Warner’s suggestion that, in the writing of such 

story, the author go more into technical details and explain how officials con 
vict a man through the finger-print method. I am afraid that such technical 
detail would displease the great majority of readers. It would slow up a story, 
and the Detective Story MAGAZINE never has been accused of printing ‘slow 
moving’ stories. Such technical matter is best written by experts, in articles cal- 
culated to instruct rather than to amuse. The Detective Story MaGazini 
prints such articles from time to time, written by men who know every detail 
of the particular branch of science of which they write, and these articles have 
proved very instructive. 

“T note, too, that Mr. Warner decries the inevitable ‘romance’ in mystery 
tales. Such flavoring is demanded by the great majority of readers, as evet 
editor and writer knows. In the same mail in which I received Mr. Warner's 
letter was another from a young woman who said that she liked a certain story 
of mine, but wished that there had been more romance in it. So what is a poor 
author to do? Mystery, violence, war, crime—all have their periods—but love 
endures forever. Traced to its source, love of some sort forms the basis of 
all human endeavor, and so no writer may ignore it without ceasing to be what 
a writer should be—a painter of humanity. HARRINGTON STRONG.” 


May we add this suggestion for telegraphing finger prints? Many devices 
have been invented, and at least one perfected, for the sending of pictures by 
telegraph. Then why not finger prints? 





if you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or If you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if erimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge 

All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons cencc: aed 
be revealed. ‘ 

Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 


AuTUMN.—Yes, indeed, there are numbers of professional women astron- 
omers and a great many amateurs. There is no more reason why a woman 
should not do well in this science than that a man should not. Your hand- 
writing shows some of that tendency to precise and careful mental action which 
is a fair guarantee of tlfe capacity for scientific success. I note, however, that 
your disposition is not a hopeful one, and that your tendency is to be too easily 
discouraged. You are very young yet, and so can easily overcome this, if you 
make up your mind that our lives are pretty much what we make of them. | 
like your simplicity, frankness, freedom from affectation and from self-con- 
sciousness. By all means go in for a profession, and since you feel drawn to 
that of astronomy, take it up seriously. I don’t deny that in your grandmother's 
time there might have been some difficulty for you, but to-day men are not dis- 
criminating so much against the woman, no matter what she tries to do, so long 
as she can do it. They do discriminate, and rightly, against a certain type ot 
woman who thinks, because she is a woman, that her talents must not be ques- 
tioned. Look out for that rock—and good luck go with you. 


Mitprp S.—That problem of being friendly with all the world, and yet of 
preventing all the world from literally snatching you into pieces in body, mind, 
and purse, is one of the most difficult with which we mortals have to deal, and 
one to which there are thousands of different answers. There’s the answer 
which says be cold and unresponsive the minute that people really ask anything 
of you. Many a person with a charming social manner is a stolid pillar of stone 
when a friend falls into trouble. And there’s the answer which says promise 
everything, but be smart enough to keep yourself to yourself. And there’s the 
answer which says there’s nothing to be done about it; either you eat or be 
eaten. So far as I have been able to figure out, all of these answers are more 
or less wrong, but I have no cut-and-dried solution. In your case [ think that 
you are imposed on because you really haven’t spine enough to be firm when 
you know that some one doesn’t want you to. Half the time what people im- 
plore you to do for them, or act as if you ought to do for them, is something 
which they do not really need at all. It seems to me that we have to discrimi- 
nate and sacrifice our whole selves only when common sense as well as emotion 
says that we ought, and that it will do good if we do. This is by no means 
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as satisfactory as for me to lay down some hard-and-fast rule of conduct, but, 
like all intricate questions, this has to have an intricate reply. There is much 
more that I could say, but if I said it all this answer would be the length of an 
entire article. 
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Srretta.—No, I don’t think that most people are stupid. No, I don’t hate 
my job. No, most of the letters are very interesting human documents. No, 
I'm seldom bored. No, I don’t like “eccentric people’ any more than I do any 
other kind. Eccentric persons are like pie, ice cream, and pickles; they are 
relishes on the table of life, and we ordinary folks are the bread and _ butter. 
Do 1 think you are interesting? No. You bore me more than most persons 
do. And at that, if your mother hadn’t omitted some good, sound spankings 
that would have sweetened you, you’d have been just an ordinary little girl, 
liking hair ribbons and wishing for pound cake for supper. Since you missed 
those spankings, I am giving you one, with the hope that it will do you good. 
[ tell you what, my dear: drop all this nonsense, and try to be contented to be 
a good girl and make your mother happy, and try to get a better education; then 
you'll be worth all this high-falutin’ stuff that was ever written. It’s none of 
my business, but if I were you I’d kneel down beside my bed at night and see 
if | couldn't find out a better way. That’s what I would do. As this is in- 
cluded among the things which you count as “so tiresome,” perhaps you won't. 
But again, maybe you will! 


Thomas Enes.—No, I don’t find you a criminal in tendency. Some sen- 
sible officer ought to have given you a good talking to, and kept an eye on 
you for a few months, just to see that you didn’t get ifto more mischief. How- 
ever, what’s done is done. For the future, take the firm attitude that you are 
no more a criminal than a boy of ten who gets into a fit of anger and smashes 
his mother’s goldfish bowl. It is naughty, of course, and he is sorry, and his 
mamma ought to take him pretty severely to task, but that’s all. You are still 
a lad. If you don’t go around brooding about this month in jail people will 
soon forget it. Make up your mind that in the future you will avoid company 
which is boisterous. I don’t think any of you lads ought to have received the 
punishment that you did. Won't you write me and inclose your address? I’d 
like to say some things to you that I haven’t room to say here. 


Kat Kramer. The specimen numbered one shows pride and a great deal 
of vanity. Two expresses a nature which lacks vitality of body and mind. 
Three is pleasant and good-natured. Four is a complicated character, too diffi- 
cult to discuss adequately here; he is selfish and pig-headed and has bad 
manners; but has rather a wonderful brain. Five is a nondescript; 
plenty of good qualities, but no special power or scope in any direction. Six 
is a typical business man, without romance or imagination, but just and true. 
Seven—good gracious, how many did you send, anyway ?—is just a child; can’t 
be over ten years old. Too young for the writing to mean much. Eight pos- 
sesses courage and a sort of grim, bulldog intensity. Nine has a pleasant per- 
sonality, but lacks humor. Whew! There are six more, but that’s all I can 
give you for this time. 











EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been engaged in the study and Investigation of 
crlme and criminals. Any of our readers may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and property against criminals and other 
evildoers. Letters seeking expert information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Burns, without charge, if stamp 
for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when 
so desired. 


Finger Printing as a Profession 


URING the last year or two the position of the finger-print expert has 
been somewhat better, but the way in which this method of personal 
identification is increasing in scope and in popularity augers well for the 

future. 

Unfortunately a great many persons have the idea that there is something 
degrading about the taking of their finger prints. This is, no doubt, because 
the first use of the system was for the identification of criminals, 

Now, however, a great many institutions are beginning to use the system; 
and, even though such use is not really extensive as yet, the whole attitude of 
the public mind toward it is changing. 

The use of the finger-print system by sheriffs, police departments, and offi- 
cers of the law generally, has grown extensively. One of the positive signs of 
a growing interest in the science is that there is now a magazine wholly devoted 
to it. 

Banks were one of the first noncriminal institutions to see the advantages 
in this system of identification. Some hospitals are using the imprint of the 
soles of newborn infants as a means of identification. When it is remembered 
that these young babies are taken away from the mothers to a common room, 
during part of each day, it is easy to see that the exchange of babies, looking 
so much alike at that age, is really a danger; and that such exchanges have oc- 
curred is not to be denied. Therefore, it seems likely that in the children’s 
hospital of the future an expert in this method of identification will be part of 
the general staff. 

It has always surprised me that large industrial plants did not at once take 
to the finger print as a method of identifying their employees. During the war 
the most elaborate precautions were taken to identify every employee working 
in munitions plants, but the plants using the finger-print system were few. In 
fact all the uses to which finger printing may be put in industrial work have 
not as yet even been imagined by the majority of people. As for its general 
and world-wide use, when that really is in existence many of the miscarriages 

[ justice will be prevented. 

A case in point occurred in Canada recently. A young bank teller went 
away on a holiday. He closely resembled a much-wanted criminal, The town 
he chose for his vacation was on the lookout for the criminal. The young teller 
had no friends in it, and it was at a considerable distance from his home town. 
IIe had told no one of his intention to go there. So he was at once taken into 
custody, and his arguments as to who he really was were ignored, as, it just 
happened, he had not a single identifying letter or card with him. He tele- 
graphed the bank, but so did the officials who had him in charge, and the bank, 
having understood that their teller was going in a totally different direction, re- 
plied that their man was not in that town. It took almost a week before the 
young man succeeded in establishing his identity. If the bank had had his 
finger prints he would have had only a few hours of inconvenience. 
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ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


MackKLin O.—Getting out extradition papers on an indictment is a compli- 
cated affair. You must get the consent of the district attorney first; then his 
clerk must be told of his consent, and your principal witnesses must be brought 
to the office of the indictment clerk, and each will have to make an affidavit to 
their knowledge of the crime and its character. You, in your affidavit, state 
that so and so is a fugitive from justice, is wanted for the mentioned crime; that 
he is in the place stated, and that your information on this head is accurate 
and authentic, being received from a reliable source, which you must state. 
Have a record of the court, a copy of the indictment, and a copy of the warrant 
of arrest. Get the signature of the chief justice of the court as to the genuine- 
ness of the signatures. Get the district attorney’s written request to the gov- 
ernor for extradition papers, and the name of the person who is to act for the 
State. Take all these papers to the governor’s executive clerk, who then writes 
a formal request to the attorney general to examine them. If they are in 
proper form the attorney general notifies the governor of the fact. Now take 
the papers to the secretary of State, who will attach a certificate that the chief 
justice and the chief clerk of said court are as stated. All papers are then taken 
to the governor, who issues a request on the governor—or whatever officer is 
in control of the place where the wanted criminal is—and appoints a certain 
person to act as agent for the State. The agent takes the original papers, 
Copies are left with the governor. 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: 


First Instaliment of 


BLIND MEN 


A Serial 
By EDGAR WALLACE 


CONNECTING LINKS 


A Novel 
By SCOTT CAMPBELL 


GOING DOWN 


By FREDERICK AMES COATES 


ENSNARED BY TRUTH 


By CHARLES RIDEAUX 
And Other Short Stories 
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Further Chapters of ‘‘Rose of Destiny,’’ by Bayard Blackford 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


FEW weeks ago we had a problem that concerned a cipher hidden in a 
It was sent to the leader of a band of criminals, from one 
Phineas Breckenridge, tell- 
peed- 


telegram. 
of his men who had kidnaped the son of J. 
the band leader that the boy was being held in a deserted house on the 
The telegram was apparently the in- 
3; on account 


ine 
way, pending the receipt of instructions. 
it communication of a nephew who had been absent from busine 


nocent 
of illness in his family, to his uncle, directing the uncle as to 
that were being considered for purchase by the nephew. 


lely 
pUICLY 


the disposition 


of several blocks of stock 
All that, however, was a blind, for the message about stocks was written 
to conceal the cipher that told about the kidnaped boy. 

!t is the way the cipher was written that concerns us 1 


. Do you remem- 
The first word was the key; it was a word of four let 


, which meant 


ber it? 
that every fourth word following it was a word in the ciphe: 

Phe problem I have selected to tease the puzzle-solving ability of our fans 
this week is one that resembles the cipher which the kidnapers sent their leader, 
and yet it is different, inasmuch as— But that is the problem. See what 
you can do with it, with no more of a hint as to its construction than what | 


lave already given. 

“Chick” Davis was a convict who had spent fully two t 
of six decades behind prison bars. His offenses ranged from petty larceny to 
attempted manslaughter. When he was about to be discharved, old, alone, with- 
out education, money, or prospects, he took to philosophizing and writing little plati- 
tudes and epigrams and commentaries on life, taken from the pages of his 
own experiences. Here is one of the things he wrote in his illiterate way; with- 

of 
of 


hirds of his lifetime 


out knowing it, he put into it another bit of philosophic comment, consisting 
three words, and containing another conclusion he reached after a lifetime 
unlawful living. 

“If you cease trustin’ in al humanity, ev’ry or nearly ev'ry living one you 
be runin’ upon’! share all your distrust.” 

See if you can find the three hidden words; next week’s issue will contain 


1 


the solution. 

The answer to last week’s problem is: “Bulls are after me. T'll lay low at 

im Slater’s a couple of weeks. Take care of yourself and baby. Don’t 
worry.” Each figure in the diagram represented a lctier, as 1 for A. 2 for B, 
ind so on; by finding the letter equivalent for each ficure, you will find the 
message in the block of figures, beginning with the second letter from the left 
on the top line, and tracing the continuity of letters through the figure block 
cording to a coherent pattern which will be apparent quickly, until the letter 


in the extreme upper left corner is reached 


In This Week's Issue of 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE 
You Will Find 


| OUTLAWS OF MILESTGNE MESA 


A Western Novel 1] 


By CHARLES W. TYLER 








This department. conducted in ote icate In DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered 
free of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with 
pereens 4 en they have lost track. 

will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind’’ if you prefer. In sending “pling” Paotions, you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
can forward promptly any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 
unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has preved that 
these persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found,” 
It would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tel! us, so that we may take your notice out. 

ane’ ow, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a similar 
Dositio 
WARNING. —Do not forward money any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘“‘to get home,’ et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 
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KAUFFMAN, MRS. MABEL.—Her maiden name was McALLISTER.—The father and brother of Bobby . 
Reynolds. Her husband was a veterinary surgeon at Hum- Allister, who wants to hear from them They were lagt 
boldt, Kansas. After her divorce from h it was heard heard of in Seattle Please write to Robert McAllister, 
that she had married a man named Peterson and went care of this magazine. 

Rackford, Ulinois. Her two daughters, Tassie and Bes- 

are married and well, and would be glad to hear from ereen. MARGARET, who moved from West One Hun- 
mother, If she gees this, she is asked to write to dred and Twenty-eighth Street, New . in September, 
her daughter, Mrs. A. F. Hammack, Bentonville, Arkansas. 1919. Every effort to find her has . and her 
) are very much worried abo her. ; 3 a 

_ STORCH, FRANK.—His last address was care of Charles ee ah Mrs a 5 ‘Smith. fick. Oregon, care 
Votapka, Jennings, Kansas I wish to communicate with Holbrook Logging Company, who says she is in a posl- 
him in regard the death of his brother, a Czecho-Slovak tion to give her and her children a home 
suldier, in Siberia. EB. Marsicek, care of this magazine “ 

BA M, CHARLES, who disappeared from his fa 

Piles leah WILLIAM, who lived in Texas several years near oe Senn ie in iss7 His youngest child. 
f vlative would like very much to communicate Minerva Lavina, wi is married, would be glad to 

“e G. S., care of this magazine. hear from her , P one who has known 
him and ca zive or nev n Her mother has been 
HERMAN A.—When last heard from he was in dead many ? f three t t 
via His daughter would like to hear from him brothers, 
. care of this magazine sJonham. 

MARY.—I am back in New York If you are willing ane es: ‘ » bg Pike Seale afte Their 
ay ge ot " fo eget ae poate. pr ag ter wants to fi them, and will be thankful to any 
co SEED wre CSR OS NADI ang conten : ite who cz give ihe ews any member of her famil 
me and I will answer at once. Daddy Dan, care of this Gembertuan # 7 ner me at ean Breet’ Soethna Gran 
magazine 

SCOTT, JOHN. e is a miner ate. six years old, and RYAN, JOHN » left the city of Limerich 
Was last heard at i le and idad, Colorado, in about 1586 and to Chicago, where he worl 

bruary, 1905 Also THOMAS scott, thirty-one years packing plant 8S months later a daughter 

last heard of in 1916, and WILLIAM SCOTT, twents rity, having been left  behi 

* years old ! left Liverpool in August, 1919, rome ¢ , im aud sent money to 
ization Any formation of these men w t 

. ully received by the wife and mother, Mrs. 

Scott, care of this magazine 


His daughter, r 
now both dead They left two chil- 
girl, and this girl is now seeking ne 

of her grandfather She will greatly appreciate any sslat 

WOOTEN, AVRIL.—He left his home in McPherson, ance in procuring information about him. Pk ase write 
Kansas, in July, 1920 He is about sixteen years old li Mrs. J. M. Brinn, care of this magazine 
mother is so worried about him that her health is 
eriously impaired, and it is feared that she may re KENDALL, VAN » was born in Gilmanton » 
if she does not get r s of her son Any one who knows Hampshire, and wh t heard from was working 
Where he ts will gre leve her anxiety by writing to the docks in Boston, Mas iusetts An a at 
Mrs. Liily Lane, care $ magazine would like to hear from him. Kenneth Sanborn, care of 

FUERHARDT, CHARLES.—He was placed in the Gillis this magazine 
Orphan Home, Kansas City, Missouri, in 1884. His brother * ° 
William, who was adopted, has been found He and hits WILL, oh t is safe to write and give full 
other brother, Henry, are anxious to find Charles address Ve all lov 1 d H. and want you to come 

all placed in the home at the same time. They woul ld home wil send mone transportation, Son, 
l to find their father, or to hear from any one . r . 
ve them news of their brother Charles or their BLOOM, CHARLES H., formerly of San Francisco and 
write to lienry Fuerhardt, care of this last heard of in Reno, Nevada He took his son, Her- 
bert, six ears old, his mother in San_ Francisco, 
while she é filing y i) a divorce y 
HUGGARD, MIRTH.—Her sister has news for her and awarded he > cus f the child, but 
very anxious to hear from her and to know how her unable to fing iim, ¢ th she has mad 
¢ will be very grateful to any for over six montl The is German 
F es if Mirth should see The little finger ¢ left hand 
r sister at once. Mrs. G mation that w he distr 
San Francisco, California, child will b 3 rat a re 
bered Mr Justine Bloom care 


magazine 


is dismissed, and you are cleare y JOHNSON, MRS. D. M., before her marriage was 

or come home at any time. There known as Alice Hunt. or lice Wills ams She left her 

sad old ranch home. Write at once and home in San Francisco on De ber 23, 1919, and al- 
1 your full adc ir 8s. Your mother, E. M. D, though her husband has sea all over the country 

1 : ' » write ne as ) wn laec her, he has been unable to find her or get any trace 

weEew A a PE Wm ee FOR Decale of her. He begs her to return, and will be deeply grateful 


am very unhappy 
‘ to any one who can give him clew as to her whereabouts 


MERRITT, AMANDA and EMMA.—About 1906 they He fears that some harm may have befallen her, as he 
ve the South Georgia Home, in Macon, Geergia knows of no reason why she should have gone away, Pri- 
who was with them at that time, left in vate Donald M. Johnson, care of this magazine. 
*y have not been seen or heard of by him since 

knowing where they are will do a great favor by SPAULDING, LESTER LUTHER.—He was a captain in 
to their brother, M. Merritt, 2730 Sears Street, the Canadian army and enlisted at Winnipeg Military 
phia, Pennsylvania. officials have no knowledge of his present whereabouts, and 
as 3 ‘ws of greg nportance to his interests await 
CATHERS, GEORGE.—Ho is between fifty and sixty teen ee tee be te ae ae 
old, short and heavy set, and was last heard of in a cres avor by sending his address » Was supposed 
ls about twenty-one years ago. His son and daugh- ( gone iluth. Please write . BR. J., care 

taw are seeking for him and wiil be deeply grateful of this mag ‘ 

me who can give them news of him Please write 
Pr. K. Cathers, Drumrigt it, Oklahoma. KELLY, IRA.—He was last heard of about fourteen years 
ago in Sioux, Iowa Lil ce irace, whose mother was 
KLAPPER, MRS. WALTER.—When last heard frem she Mary Kelly befor rriag Ira Rizon in 1897, is 
4 nectady, New York, three ye , When she anxious to find mele, an be glad to hear from 
apel Stre Any one wl < r present any one who can ¢ ler any news of him. Mrs. Thomas 
do a_great kindness by it to Mrs Norton, Bend, Oregon 
burn, 625 Sixth Street, Detroit, Michigan , 


MeKENSIE. MRS. MARY. who left Jefferson City, Mis WILLIAMS, ROBERT E. LEE i last heard of in 
ut fifte y ro, and went West Any infor- San Antonio, T twenty-three F r iis 
n tt at ! t id her will be gratefully re brother receive t from him 1 k 
‘ceived by her cousin 1 James Olney, 90 Northwe arn, needed money \ forward the letter 
Round, Mason City, lov ’ t dm 2 s fifty-one years 
: about five feet ten inche of dark complexion, and 
STRATTON, GRACE.—She left Shreveport. Louisiana, in ad a slight inj ol he - er of his left eye 
1918, and he as not been heard from since She has brown If any one who knows ve . , OF who car 
— two gold front eth. Any ne who give any nev of | this, and will 
where she will greatly oblige by writing to write to his the greatly appre- 
2206 Leo nard Street, Dalla Texas, elated. John 8S. Williams, care of this magazine. 
wrossare GEORGE.—He is about seventy-seven years NeShELERD, ESTELLA CHURCH. —She was born itn 
y was last heard of in Kingfi her County, Oklahoma, P York, in 1866 e married Edward For- 
: 1890- His son will be glad to hear from re “f Me ( Rake ! fod! went to Ne w York City, where she 
ho can : him whether he is living o lead, ’ was last heard from in 1913 Any information concerning 
alive, or where he is buried ad. y her or her hu t ind will be gladly received and highly appre- 
e in is matter will be greatly iate lated | her brother, W. D, Church, 50 State Street, New- 
Rol yerts, Bend, Oregon a rsey 
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PRICE, CHARLES W., formerly of Marion, Ohio, who MANNING, FRANCES.—Her father was Walter BH. Man 
ig thought to be ip California His brother would like to ning. a machinist, and she was last heard of in Cin- 
hear from him Privat Virgil E. Price, Company F, cinnat! Onhie Also ADELA GILMORE SANDERS, 
Forty-ninth Infantry, Fort Snelling, Minnesota heard of in Galveston, Texas, about six years ago, 

supposed to have gone to Mexico She is about 

HUGHES, GEORGE M., formerly of Scranton, Pennsyl- eight years old, and has chestnut hair and haz yes 
yania. He enlisted in the army in 1912. a! ‘ Their cousin is anxiously seeking these twe relatives and 
the Fourth Field Artillery, stationed at Texas C in will be grateful for any news that will help her to 
g14-15 n old friend would like to hear him, them. Mrs. Sadie W. Viertel, 315 North New Hampsh 

deeply grateful to any one who can send his Avenue, Atlantic City. New Jersey 
M. 3 


care of this magazine 
eg ner ini BRINDEL. GEORGE EDISON.—We left home three 
souwagte. HELEN S., omnatiate ) ry E He 


herburn Wher last seen st v ing Ww as c T » he wor Ped 
Ohio, and left there for Detroit ehig t " t ‘ i ) nothing 
ago. She is a brunette, 
and rather plump. She ( catarac 1 Newp I | y 
nfermation that will i i 1 ! rappened him w t n itef 
ciated by an old friend. XRBN, care of this by James H. Bri ate 530 Mon mouth Street, Salcm, 
Jarolina 


Bh atlatadda spats bae ai Seg was put in children’s h JOHNSON, CHARLOTTE.—She was married tn 
Oc West Virginia, with v ( Li 4 New York, to Henry G. Hart, in 1869 and v 
‘is ters, Bertha and Mar He ¥ in Michigan abeut 1871 Impertant busine 
y rtha about ten years ago Watson essary to have the date of her death, 
nd h heard from since He is no where she may be found it one ig still ¢ 
sister, Elizabeth would be j in th matter wi i] ppr 
ir from him or from any one who can give Mrs. M. L. Randall, Br okvi lle, 
him. Mrs. Elizabeth Danielson, Jac n, C 
nero eon. JANES. wl 


POWERS, RICHARD J.—He came from 
r 1 , and when last a \ 
He 3 about wouk l to he F 
ndred and thirty ound i 1as ge ily und wi ill be grateful 
with g. black ashes, a wn him in his search James 
friend would be gli ear from 
who knows him, 3} Che Blau 3 LATHAM, HARRY, formerly of Iron River, 
1 dr st asked to send his address to L. 
of thi ne. 
HANEY, FRANK, formerly he Sixty-sixth Reg t this “magazl 
f Ra i Engineers, v Camp La . FINN, MRS ELVIRA. She about forty 
! France, and was last en t 
togethe . >» ar discharged i the daughter of 
» 16th of July, 1919, since hich time I have Har nmerstown, Ohio. 
nor heard ¢ ! . i » used to e ome news of her ll be thankful for 
‘ y-third Ar or tion Bernice Finn, 759 Raymond Street Akrens, 


address will do a favor by er li 
West One Hundred and First Street, WAGHER, JOHN and ARTHUR.—Jolin was tn 
t n 


¥ when last heard of. Their brother is 
i € an be very thankful for any 
FULLER. DANIEL, who enlisted in Company B, Fiftieth ns, ee ie ar And tho, Giiranan ‘WaKtee 
R ‘ August first, 1862, ‘ 
out of service on Jun ° 
hear from any of 3 ol PIVER, SADIE and MATTIE QUINN. 
I write to Mrs. Dan le t hey were beth liv at King t 
this magazine Jeaufort, North Carollt a, when 
heal see thi hey e aske °o 
HOFFMAN, WILLIAM. He 1s about fifty years 4 who : wate Ranices te to a Tete thoes 
i t in 1904, when h a hought t ) this 
Seuthwest H il t 
from from any one y n gis BeyRetee, JOHN.—He is twenty years ol 
kK. E. Hoffman, care of this magazine fe tall, and has falr hair e left heme 
t ag and was st hes from in Galve 
BENGE, CHARLES.—When news was received of him Fm RS | Bleed Rg 
tt is in Machine Gun Cems any, Fortieth Infantry, and n, his middle name 
Sherman, Ohi His } s in Peabody, Ten- ' ; 


lagazine 
magazine. 


10ows anything abo 
An old chum js very anxiou communieate with nes ting to | ter 
1 will greatly appreciate « 1 that will help 
yf him e Thurman, 2155 stminster Road, Cleve- 
nd H ts, Ohio If you should 
ils, , ur brother, Albert, who 
TATRO, CHARLES.—He left his home seventeen new ou Your father and mother are 
a W last heard from in Vir Creek, Kansas 3 1 Moore Avenue, your h st I 
to hear from him or from 
of her father Plea rit 


FRENCH, BERT cel ata When 
M u 191 I 


iis 


GRICE, gh id ge MARY. 
ada a the tl 3 $ id 
( is 3 wr te te 

Grice ire of th is magazine. 


baton JIM.—He left Lafuente, Colorado, 
years ago and was last heard of in Ariz 
bret er would like to hear from him Frank 
Starr Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


HARTSOUGH. MERRILL I., 5 
’ ; last seen in Salt mere, 


any mmmur 
ent whereabout 


WHALEY, HARRY. He left lumbus hio, 1915. and forty-fiv ids, and was of falr coms 
Hi ed to write to Paul at 1244 t Sixtleth Street one who can give some 3 of him will do. 
Ohio ’ writing to Chris Hyatt 6, Pittsburg, F 
L. W. F.. Kentucky Please send your address to your WILLIS, RALPH L "lease write or come 
She wants to write to you L. F., 8 rectady, New will be in “as nver after hristmas Your br 
wife, Lilliar 
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JACKSON. 3. E.—He was last heard of in La Jara, Colo- 
rado, eight years ago He is five feet eleven inches tall, 
weighs about two hundred pounds, and has brown hair 
and eyes information about him wil) be gratefully 
recelved hy mother, Mrs. J. E. Jackson, Route 2, 
Box 61 Loney Grove. Texas. 


ALGUIRE, PERCY HILLIARD.—He left his home at 
Mille HKoches, Ontario, Canada, ten years ago. and was 
heard Regina, Saskatchewan, eight years ago. 
ig about fi t eight inches tall, of medium build, 
‘oO years With dark eyes, a fair complexion, 
red curly hair If any one who has any knowledge 
him will be so kind as to communicate with his brother, 
favor will be greatly appreciated Charles G. Alguire, 
617 Dupont Street. Toronto, Canada. 


FITZGERALD. HARRY.—He was in the navy and went 
around the world with the fleet about eight or ten years 
ago e is thirty-eight years old. about five feet five 
inches tall, with derk hairs and eyes and a fair complexion. 
When last heard of he had landed in California. His 
brother would like to hear from him or from any one who 
has known him and can tell him how to reach him. Please 
write to William Fitzgerald, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


HALEY, JOHN.—His two sisters were placed with him 
: Mary’s Infant Orphan Asylum, in Buffalo, New 
irl was adopted by a famfy of Elmira, and 
dead for F , ars; the other was adopted 
she a wee years old, by a_ family 
She hia mac de many efforts to find her brother, 
she can get no information from 
told that he is a traveling sales- 
firm, but she knows nothing 
i¢ know whether he is older or 
iger than she h ls’, names were Nellie and Mary 
brother may be known by an adopted name 
in finding him will be gratefully appreciated 
who is now married. Mary Haley, care of 


Neither 


this magazine, 


FUNK, CLARENCE M.—lIie was a member of O. N. G 
Seventh Territorial Army, Columbus, Ohio, was sent 
overseas in June, 1918 It was stated in papers that 
he had died in November 918 A letter was retu 1 to 
a friend stamped Camp Massachusetts. Any one 
who was at this camp and vw him will do a kindness 
by writing particulars to Hunter, care of this magazine 


sO He was last heard of about 1902 
ep a grocery store an was also postmaster in 
atl town in Wyoming 3 nephew weuld be glad to 
ome news of him and greatly appreciate any in- 

R Astbury, 48 Jefferson Avenue, Elizabeth, 


McIVER, 


JOSEPH AMBROSE, who left Ayr, Scotland, 
five years ago and went to Montreal, Canada 
heard from at Whitefish, Ontario, about 

ago, when he was engaged as a lumberjack 

relative, his sister, Sarah Ann, died, leaving 
ten years old, whose father is anxious to tind 
wife’s brother, and hopes, if he should see this, 
will write to him. Charles Montoux, care of this 
e 


MARTIN. 


JONES, MERLIN, formerly of Champaign, 
home When he was sixteen years old, and is now about 
enty -four He Ln medium build, with light hair 
There was a 
form of the figure 8 

n adventurous lisp j and Js supposed to 
Northwest His »the sters, and brother miss 
much and will be deeply grateful to any one who 
them to find him. Please write to his sister, Mrs 
Baumgartner, 307 South Neil Street, Champaign, 


Illinois. He 


WIGMORE, MRS. mae ny who married a man named 
ndi She wa ast seen in St. John, New 

in 1800 and was in yaa whe “a last yg ard of. 
wants very much to hear from her at will be 
any information Mrs. Addie Ripley, it Jackson 


ad 
Street, Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


Missing Department 


WOLF, ROBERT F.—Please write to your old pal, Jim. 
James Murray, care of this magazine, 


KELLY. MARY AGNES. sometimes known as May Burns, 
is asked to write to her old friend, W. Simmons, care of 
this magazine 


FYLOSKI, VETER. 
it 


known to his friends as Skee. He 
s a sailor and “ad =York 


Pennsylvania, some time in 
February, 1919. The parents of his buddy, Warren Rhoaus, 
at whose home he stayed while in York, would be very 
glad of any information, as they have lost all trace of him 
Warren also would like to hear from him. Please write to 
Mrs. William Rhoads, 707 Wallace Street, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, 


DOLAN.—In the year 1892, John Dolan, 
old, was placed in a home for orphans on East Sixty- 
eighth Street. New York City. He has blue eyes and sandy 
hair and a birthmark on his right eye He was born on 
the 22d of May, 1892. He has not been able to find out 
anything about his parents, and would be happy to know 

he had some relatives If any one who sees this can 
him information that will help him to get in touch 
any of his people, they will do him a favor that 
never be forgotten. John Dolan, care of this maga- 


when two weeks 


RERMERS, BAe tent —He is twenty-els 
3 rdred = ane thirty-six pounds, 
ie 8s. C Harper outtit 
, Idaho Any nev of him wi 
by “his old pal, Buck E, Bennett, 
magazine 


KNOX, THEO. W.-—He is 
Knox, care of this magazine, 


care 
asked to kindly write to J. 


ALLEN, CHARLES K.—Ile ts thirt y-two years old, with 
< hair and gra eyes He F last heard from oa 

p 19 2¢ c left the Zeidman & 
about him_ will 
Mary 


Any information 
gratefully appreciated by his mother, Mrs. 
Allen, 502 Seventh Avenue, Phoenix, Alabama 


PATTON, HAZEL, married 
known residence was North Side, 
She is asked to write to H. J., care of 


name not known Tler last 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
this magazine, 

SNE Please let me hear from you. C. Z., care of 
this ecan 


OLSON years old I was sent to 
a& manual g school near © ago, ar from ther 
went to irn I im a, ing adopted b 

I had several 

named William, 
years asa Whose name is 
Olson; my pmother, @ : J el and aunts 
not seen or since I left 
I ‘am no irt ve 5 age. and would be 
thankfu } i ou some of them 
assistance lers finding relatives wi no 
greatly appreci: ‘ remem bere 3 long as I live, 
Frank Olson, care this magazir 


TANDBERG, HENRY.--He was last he are of seven years 
1 he was living at 1663 Gily Street, Denver 
es th he is a “a to write to his 
will be glad to hear from any of 
’ where Henry is George Tandberg, Box 
Burley, Idaho 
COMER, CLINT R. “ha served with me i ; any K, 
r : in th t . 
Africa 1g the 
any inf 2 n that 
Dowler, 110 ; Norwich 


* South 


Avenue, 
Columbus, 


GATES, ELMER. He is forty years old, 
d he brown i and 
Any one wil knows 
as by writing to 3 siste 
to communicate with him Mrs. 
are of this magazine. 


about five eer 





This Man Wouldnt 
n 


stay Dow 











He was putting in long hours at monotonous unskilled work. 
scarcely lasted from one week to the next. 


he couldn’t save a cent. 

He was down—but he wouldn’t stay down! 
his mind that what they could do he could do. 
was because they had special training 
his mind that 4e would get that kind of training. 


He marked and mailed to Scranton a coupon like the one below. 
It brought him just the information he was looking for. 
From that time on he spent part of his spare time studying, 


nght at home in the hours after supper. 

The firstreward was not long in coming— 
made Assistant Manager. 
comforts and pleasures that make life worth living. 


It just shows what a man with ambition can do. 
And this man is only one out of hundreds of thou- 
sands who have climbed the same steps to success 
with help of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools, 


What about you? Are you satistied merely to 
hang on where you are or would you, too, like to 
have a real job and real money? It’s entirely up 
toyou. You don’t have to stay down. You can 
cimb to the position you want in the work you 

st. Yes, youcan! The I. C. S. is ready 

nxious to come to you, wherever you are, 
With the very help you need. 

Surely when you have an opportunity that 
means so much, you can’t afford to let another 
priceless hour pass without at least finding out 
about And the way to do that is easy—with- 
out cost, without obligating yourself in any way, 
mark and mail this coupon, 





an increase in salary, 








His small pay 


Pleasures were few and far between and 


He saw other men promoted, and he made up 
Then he found the reason they 
an expert knowledge of some one line. 


were promoted 
So he made up 


‘That was his first step upward. 


He found he could get the training he needed 


BOX 3004-C 
Explain, without oblig ating me 
tion, or inthe sub , 
ELE TRICAL EAGINFER 


() Electric Lighting and Railways 


jElectric Wiring 

) Telegraph Engineer 

| Telephone Work 

LJ MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

Mec hanical Draftsman 

Mz achine Shop Practice 
_} Toolmaker 

|) Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINERE 

Surveying and M Ipping 

) MINE FOREMAN OKE NG INEER 

Hy srarioxaty ENGINEER 

-) Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 

-) ARCHITEC! 

~ Contractor and Builder 

L) Architectural Draftsman 

-) Concrete Builder 

[ ) Structural Engineer 

PLUMBING AND HEATING 
© She et Metal Worker 
lextile Overseer or Supt. 

*) CHEMIST 

_) Pharmacy 


=) 


Correspondence $ 


‘Then came another. 
Now he is Manager with an income that means independence and all the 


—— TEAR OUT HERE me 


[ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Canadian, Ltd 


‘Then he was 


SCRANTON, PA. 


how I can qualify for the posi- 


re which i marl 


‘x. 
SALESMANSHIP 
) JADV ERTISING 
}] Window Trimmer 
}Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
} Railroad Positions 
JILLUSTRATING 
) Cartooning 
J] BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
) Private Secretary 
} Business ath: “ecm nt 
| BOOKKE EI 
tenogr iss r ad Typist 
_) Cert. Public Accountant 
a| PRAFFIC MANAGER 
) Railway Acc — 
| Commercial 
}GOOD ENG L isH 
}Common School Subjects 
) CIVIL SERVICE 
|) Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES 
nae matics cm 
J avigation ioe 
AGRICULTURE | Teacher 


] Poultry Kalsing Ranking 





nal 9-4988 


M areal, Canada 





How | Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


(ot course 
Addison Sim 


increased earning power will 


VICTOR JONES, 


‘ 
t 


I 


risk and 

t mail the 

» before this remarkable offer i 

w raw Independent Corporation, Dept 
R-294, 319 Sixth Ave., New York. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


www eee ew ew ee ee eee ee —-_. 


I r . 
Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-294 319 Sixth Ave., New York 


‘ rse ¢ ‘ i be- 


remail 


poor 


Det. St. 4-30-21 





